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INTRODUCTION 


This volume, the fifty eighth of the Society’s Transactions, 
contains papers read in the sessions 1992-93 and 1993-94. As 
some papers read in that period are not available, several 
which were read recently are included. 

The members of the Council have pleasure in submitting this 
volume to members in assurance that it will be well received 
and the debt owed to the contributors of the papers 
appreciated. 


MEMBERSHIP , 
At the close of Session 1993-94 there were four Honorary 
Chieftains, 62 Life Members and 362 Subscribing Members 
making a total of 428. In addition there were 71 societies and 
libraries making a grand total of 499. This shows a decrease 
of 18 from the number at the end of Session 1991-92 which 
appeared in Volume LVII. 


OBITUARY 


Since Volume LVII went to press the following members 
have died — 


Former Chiefs of the Society 
Mr Donald J. MacCuish, M.A., LL.B., was very well known 
throughout the Highlands and Islands as secretary and 
solicitor to the Crofters’ Commission. A native of Harris, 
he received his secondary education at Kingussie before 
graduating at the Universities of Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh. He had a crofting background and gained 
legal experience with the Scottish Land Court before 
being appointed to the Crofters’ Commission in 1955. 
During his twenty years in office he was dedicated to 
serving the community in which he was nurtured and had 
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excellent public relations. In the war years he served as 
an officer in the Royal Marines in North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy and North West Europe. Becoming a member of the 
Society in 1947, he was elected an office bearer soon 
after settling in Inverness and rendered valuable service 
in such matters as the revising of the constitution in 
1989. He was elected Chief in 1976 and was a past 
president of An Comunn Gaidhealach. Several papers, 
which showed his unique knowledge of crofting law, 
have appeared in the Transactions and along with Derek 
Flyn was joint author of “Crofting Law” in 1990. 


In the passing of Dr Donald J. Macdonald, M.A., F.E.I.S., 
the Society has lost a most distinguished member and the 
Highlands a very highly regarded educationalist. Dr 
Macdonald was a native of Lochcarron and on leaving 
Dingwall Academy in 1918 he served for a short time in 
the Gordon Highlanders. After graduating with Honours 
in English and taking First Prize in History at the 
University of Aberdeen where he attended the Celtic 
class he was appointed Assistant Teacher of English and 
History in Inverness Royal Academy in 1924. He 
continued to serve there until he retired in 1962, having 
been Principal Teacher of English and later Second 
Master before being appointed Rector in 1944. In 
recognition of his contribution to education the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him in 1957. After retiring he 
became a member and later chairman of the Northern 
Hospitals Board of Management. He was a J.P. and was a 
most eloquent public speaker. For many years he had 
been an elder in the West Church in Inverness and acted 
as a most acceptable lay preacher. His membership of the 
Society began in 1925 and he was an active office bearer 
over a long period and was Chief in 1964. He was also an 
Honorary Chieftain. On many occasions at meetings he 
read the papers of contributors who were unable to be 
present and willingly and unobtrusively undertook such 
mundane tasks as the reading of proofs. Greatly beloved 
and known to generations of pupils as “DJ”, he was a 
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truly great teacher whose deep love of literature inspired 
many. Dr Macdonald latterly lived at Abbeyfield Home, 
Crown Drive, Inverness, and to the end was in 
correspondence with many former pupils in all parts of 
the world. 


Mr John A. Smith, M.A., M.Ed., 108 Queen Victoria Drive, 
Scotstown, Glasgow was of a Lewis family and after 
attending school in Tobermory and Oban he graduated 
with First Class Honours in English at the University of 
St Andrews and won “Blues” in football and athletics. He 
went on to teach English in Tobermory and then in 
Stonehaven Academy. In 1940, after some time teaching 
in Kingussie, he began his service in the Royal Navy and 
was commissioned. On obtaining his Educational degree 
in 1948 at the University of Edinburgh, where he again 
excelled as an athlete, he was for a short time Assistant 
Director of Education in Fife. This was followed by a 
period on the School Inspectorate before he was, in 1954, 
appointed Vice Principal of Jordanhill College of 
Education where he influenced the training of Gaelic 
teachers. For many years he was a member of the Gaelic 
Books Council and of the committee of the McCaig 
Trust. He acted as secretary of the Scottish Gaelic Texts 
Society for over twenty years and after acting as 
secretary of Glasgow Gaelic Society he became its 
president and wrote its history. The Scottish History 
Society and the Scottish Society of Northern Studies 
were other societies in which he took an active interest. 
His membership of the Society of which he was Chief in 
1978 began in 1947 and several papers by him have 
appeared in the Transactions. 


At the time of his death, shortly after celebrating his 100th 
birthday, General Sir A. F. P. Christison, Bart., G.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O., M.C., B.A., was Britain’s oldest surviving 
general. As a young man he had early associations with 
Badenoch and after studying medicine at Oxford he was 
in 1914 commissioned into the Cameron Highlanders and 
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served in France. Remaining in the army, he was by 1940 
Commandant of the Staff College at Quetta and after a 
short spell in command of the 15th Scottish Division took 
over XV (Indian) Corps from General Slim in Burma 
when the later assumed command of 14th Army. General 
Christison was a most successful commander, being the 
first to inflict a decisive defeat on the Japanese in Burma. 
He then conducted a remarkable campaign down the 
shores of the Bay of Bengal to capture Rangoon and 
eventually to re-occupy Singapore. After being in 
temporary command of 14th Army he became C. in C. 
Allied Land Forces in South East Asia. On his return to 
Britain he became G.O.C. in C. of Scottish Command and 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle. In 1949 he retired from 
the army and settled at The Croft, Melrose where he took 
a prominent part in the life of the community. In the same 
year he became Chief of the Society, of which he became 
a member in 1947, and gave an address in Gaelic at the 
Annual Dinner. Some years later he read a paper, “The 
Celtic Place Names in the Border Counties”, but did not 
release it for publication in the Transactions. He later 
became an Honorary Chieftain. In addition to his interest 
in Gaelic, he was a talented musician and published two 
books on ornithology. He also wrote on military topics 
and was a lover of field sports. 


MEMBERS 
Mr Robert M. Forrest, 37 Old Edinburgh Road, Inverness, 


who became a member in 1957 had been in practice as a 
solicitor in Inverness. 


Major Sir Torquil Matheson of Matheson, Bt., Standerwick 


Court, Frome, Somerset had been a member since 1977. 


The Rt. Hon., The Earl Cawdor, F.R.LC.S., F.S.A., Cawdor 


Castle, Nairn who succeeded to the title in 1970, had 
been a member since 1985. In 1976 Cawdor Castle was 
opened to the public and has since been a most popular 
visitor attraction. 
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Professor David C. Yalden-Thomson, B.A., M.A.(Oxon.) 
Ph.D., (McGill) had been Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Virginia, U.S.A. He became a member in 
1988 and his paper on David Hume appeared in Volume 
LV. 


Mr Dugald Stewart, Hammars Field, Standon, Ware, Herts., 
after studying at Oxford embarked on a career in the 
City. This was interrupted by his service as a territorial in 
the 8th Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. He was taken 
prisoner in 1940 and during his captivity of five years he 
learned Gaelic and became a member of the Society in 
1941. Two brothers also served in the same regiment 
during the war. A lifelong member of the Stewart 
Society, he was the senior descendant of the Stewarts of 
Invernahyle. i 


Miss Margaret E. Barron, Clareinch, West Terrace, 
Kingussie passed her years as a primary school teacher in 
Greenock where her father, who was a native of the 
parish of Laggan, had been a headmaster and president of 
the local Celtic Society. Her membership began in 1963. 


Mr Seoras MacLennan, 4 House O’ Hill Crescent, 
Blackhall, Edinburgh was born in London, his parents 
originating from Garve and Achnasheen in Ross-shire. 
Some of his boyhood was spent in Ross-shire before 
returning to London in 1924 to spend his working life in 
the Bank of England, interrupted by six years war 
service. His father was one of the founders of the 
quarterly Gaelic services at Crown Court Church and was 
precentor. Seoras was a member of the Gaelic Services 
Committee and treasurer. He became a member of the 
Society in 1956. 


Rev. Colin N. MacKenzie, M.A., who was educated at 
Taransay, Harris and Kingussie graduated at St Andrews 
University and was ordained at Howmore, South Uist in 
1947. This was followed by a ministry at Erskine and at 
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Kilwinning in Ayrshire. In 1975 he was inducted at 
Kirkhill, Inverness-shire and moved to Carinish in 1982. 
During his years in Kirkhill he was an office bearer of the 
Society which he joined in 1976. He wrote extensively in 
Gaelic and established a reputation as a writer of short 
stories. He was bard at the National Mod in Rothesay. 


Mr S. Lindsay Hamilton, M.B.E., N.D.A., St Margaret s, 
Southside Road, Inverness, whose membership began in 
1966, studied at the Scottish College of Agriculture in 
Glasgow and after some years in estate management 
became factor and lands officer for the Isle of Skye. 
During his years in Portree he compiled the account of 
that parish for the Third Statistical Account. In 1962 he 
moved to Inverness as Senior Lands Officer. In 
retirement he devoted much time to the work of the 
Church, having been an elder since 1934. 


Mr Allan Maclean, M.A., Founder’s House, Charleston, 
North Kessock, Ross-shire was a native of Scarp, Harris 
who had been teacher of Latin and Gaelic in Tiree, 
Tobermory and latterly in Kingussie. Having a love of 
the sea and boats, his war service was in the Royal Navy. 
He was also an accomplished builder and repairer of 
boats. His knowledge of the history and traditions of 
Scarp was deep and he was a good story teller whose 
Gaelic was particularly rich in idiom. His membership of 
the Society began in 1985. 


Mr Donald Maclean, Howmore, South Uist had been a 
member since 1970. 


Mr Iver Mackie, 54 Woodcote Avenue, Wallington, Surrey 
took a deep interest in the work of the Society of which 
he had been a member since 1944. 


Mr Thomas Boyd, Kilns Cottage, Kilns Place, Falkirk, 


Stirlingshire, became a member in 1988. Some years of 
his boyhood were spent in the Braes of Glenurquhart 
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where some of his ancestors had lived. In 1960 he was a 
founder member of the Falkirk Branch of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach and was for some years president of the 
Larbert Branch. 


Mr Neil Angus Macdonald, M.A., 5 Kenneth Street, 


Inverness was born on Barra and after graduating at the 
University of Glasgow and Jordanhill College of 
Education was appointed headmaster at Eoligarry on his 
native island. After war service in the R.A.F. in India he 
became headmaster at Castlebay and in 1953 at St 
Joseph’s in Inverness. He was tutor to Inverness Gaelic 
Choir and in 1957 became a member of the Society. 
Descended from a line of pipers, he studied under Pipe 
Major John Macdonald and won many prizes. As a 
composer, teacher and judge of piping he was greatly 
respected and had been president of Inverness Piping 
Society and a member of the Piobaireachd Society. He 
was awarded the Benemerenti Medal by the Vatican. In 
1961 he became Honorary Piper to the Society and in 
1979 was succeeded by his son, Ruairidh. 


Mr Aonghas D. L. Caimbeul, An Sliabh, Broom Drive, 


Inverness, was of a family which was well known in 
Badenoch for many years. His membership of the Society 
began in 1947, and, from 1962-64 he acted as Honorary 
Treasurer. He was a great grandson of Aonghas 
MacDonald, the first bard of the Society. 


Dr Iain Grimble, F.R.Hist.Soc., who was well known as a 


historian and broadcaster became a Life Member in 1962. 
Born in Hong Kong of Scottish parents, he became 
deeply interested in all things Highland while still young. 
During the Second World War he served in the 
Intelligence Corps in India and later was Librarian of the 
House of Commons. During his years as a producer with 
the BBC which he joined in 1955, he helped to found the 
first local VHF radio station in Britain at Rosemarkie and 
he was one of the founders of the Strathnaver Museum at 
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Bettyhill. In addition to being the author of a number of 
books and articles concerning the Highlands, he wrote 
about Scottish history in general. He spent some years at 
Bettyhill in Sutherland and returned after a few years in 
London. 


MACKAY GAELIC PRIZE 

In 1993 medals were awarded to Màiri Thomson, Culloden 
Academy, Sàra-Sine Summers, Millburn Academy and 
Pauline Davidson, Charleston Academy. 

The recipients of medals in 1994 were Fiona Macleod, 
Inverness Royal Academy, Mairead Morrison, Culloden 
Academy and Donna M. Macdonald, Charleston Academy. 


BEQUEST 

In 1993 the sum of One Thousand Pounds was received by 
the Society in terms of the will of the late Dr Donald J. 
Macdonald, M.A., F.E.I.S., an Honorary Chieftain and former 
Chief of the Society. 


MONUMENT 

The obelisk in the Craigs Burying Ground, Fort William, in 
memory of Ewan Maclachlan (1775-1822) the well known 
scholar and Gaelic bard, was repaired and cleaned at the 
expense of the Society. Donations towards the cost were 
received from Lochaber District Council and the Clan 
MacLachlan Society. The monument was erected in 1847. 


DONATION 


The Society made a donation to Féis na h-Oige in 1993 and to 
Féis a’ Bhaile in 1994. A donation to the Celtic Congress, 
held in Inverness in July, 1993, was also made. The 
Strathnaver Museum in Sutherland received a sum towards 
the cost of reprinting Donald Macleod’s “Gloomy 
Memories”. 


LIBRARY 
At the Annual Business Meeting in April, 1994 the Honorary 
Librarian reported that in association with Highland Regional 
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Council’s Libraries and Leisure Services Department, the 
Society initiated a joint project to produce a detailed, 
comprehensive catalogue of the Society’s library. This has 
now been completed. 


INDEX 


The Society is indebted to Mr William Leah, a member of the 
Council, who has prepared an Index of all papers that have 
appeared in volumes XLVII to LVIII. This Index appears in 
the present volume. 


PUBLICATION 


Some copies of Volume LVI of the Society’s Transactions are 
still available to members who should apply to the Honorary 
Secretary. 


The members of the Council extend thanks to the contributors 
of papers to the syllabus, to the reviewers of Volume LVII 
and to those who have nominated new members and regularly 
attended meetings. 


BONN-STEIDH COMANN GAIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainmeachadh 
Se ainm a’ Chomainn COMANN GAIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


II. Rùintean 

Cànan, bardachd agus ceòl na Gaidhealtachd àrach; bardachd, 
dùthchas, sgeulachadan, leabhraichean agus sgriobhannan nan 
Ceilteach a shàbhaladh o dhol air diochuimhne; 
leabhraichean, sgrìobhannan agus pàipearan eile, an cànan 
sam bith, a bhoineas do litreachas, do eachdraidh, do 
sheanaghnas agus do thairbhe nan Gaidheal agus na 
Gaidhealtachd fhaotainn; còir agus cliù nan Gaidheal 
fhìreanachadh; agus anns an fharsaingeachd na bhoineas do 
shoirbheachadh an t-sluaigh Ghaidhealaich a chur air adhart, 
an Albainn agus ann an dùthchannan eile. 


HI. Ballrachd 

Bidh ballrachd a’ Chomainn réidh do dhuine sam bith aig a 
bheil ùidh ann an rùintean a’ Chomainn. Bidh dà roinn de 
Bhuill ann: Buill Chumanta agus Buill fad Beatha. Faodaidh 
an Comann o am gu am àireamh nach bi os cionn seachdnar a 
shuidheachadh an inbhe Cheannardan Urramach. 


IV. A’ Chomhairle 
1. Cuirear riaghladh gnothaichean a’ Chomainn an earbsa ri 
Comhairle de Cheann, triùir Cheannardan, Rùnaire 
Urramach, Ionmhasair Urramach agus Cóignear Bhall 
den Chomann. Theid an Ceann a shuidheachadh leis a’ 
Chomhairle is bheir e bliadhna shlàn san dreuchd. Nì 
cóignear Bhall den Chomhairle coinneamh dhligheach. 
ul. Bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle na shaoilear iomchaidh 
o am gu am de Chomadaidhean a shuidheachadh agus 
cumhachdan agus ruigheachd nan comadaidhean sin a 
stéidheachadh. 
iii. Bidh ughdarras aig a Chomhairle Fo-laghannan a thoirt 
am mach airson rian is smachd ann an gnothaichean a’ 








CONSTITUTION 
of 
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I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


H. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, 
manuscripts and other papers, in whatever language, bearing 
upon the literature, the history, the antiquities and the 
material interests of the Highlands and Highland people; to 
vindicate the rights and character of the Gaelic people; and 
generally to further the interests of the Scottish Gaelic people 
whether in Scotland or elsewhere. 


Ill. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who 
take a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall 
be two classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life 
Members. The Society may appoint from time to time a 
number, not to exceed seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

i. The management of the affairs of the Society shall be 
entrusted to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, 
three Chieftains, an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary 
Treasurer and five other Members of the Society. The 
Chief shall hold office for the calendar year and shall be 
appointed by the Council. Five Members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 

ii. The Council shall have power to appoint such 
Committees as it may from time to time decide and may 
determine the powers and terms of reference of such 
Committees. 
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Chomainn is iad sin a’ toirt leotha riaghailtean a thaobh 
cead agus crìochnachadh ballrachd, ìre chìsean, taghadh 
is fuasgladh Luchd Dreuchd, rian nan Coinneamh an dà 
chuid den Chomann agus den Chomhairle, leis gach 
Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail agus Neo- 
àbhaisteach den Chomann san chunntas, agus a thaobh 
fios a thoirt mu na h-uile cruinneachadh is mu 
chothromachadh nan taghadh aig na cruinneachaidhean 
sin; air chumhnant gum bi no Fo-laghannan sin daonnan 
co-shìnte ri ordaighean a’ Bhuinn-stéidh seo agus nach bi 
ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle reachdan a’ Bhuinn-stéidh 
atharrachadh leis na Fo-laghannan sin agus nach 
stéidhichear is nach atharraichear is nach leasaichear Fo- 
Laghannan sam bith as aonais aonta shéanar aig a’ chuid 
as lugha de Bhuill na Comhairle. 


V. Clar-eagair agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a’ Chomhairle Clar-eagair freagarrach de 
phaipearan is de leughaidhean an Gaidhlig no am Beurla 
ullachadh airson an liubhairt aig coinneamhan den Chomann 
agus airson na leughaidhean is na paipearan sin a chur an cló 
mar a chithear iomchaidh. 

Ullaichear gach paipear is leughadh agus nithear gach 
farpas le rùn fosgarra, dtrachdadh, seasmhach as leth na 
firinn agus cuirear gach ni air adhart ann an inntinn chitin, 
ghlan agus sin a réir nam Fo-laghannan a tha air an 
suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. Sgriobhaidh an Rinaire 
Urramach, air neo "a easbhaidh-san, duine sam bith a 
thaghar aig coinneamh sam bith den Chomhairle no den 
Chomann, Mionaidean na coinnimh agus gleidheidh an 
Runaire Urramach na Mionaidean sin. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comann Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail air 
latha air choireiginn an déidh an 31 den Fhaoilleach gach 
bliadhna shlan ann an ionad a shuidhicheas a’ Chomhairle. 
Aig a’ Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, cuiridh a’ 
Chomhairle Tuaraisgeul air beulaibh nam Ball mu chùisean a’ 
Chomainn air chor is gun gabh na Buill ris, cuide ri Iomradh 
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ii. The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to 
regulate and control the conduct of the Society s affairs, 
including Bye-Laws providing for the admission of 
Members, termination of membership, rates of 
subscription, the election and retiral of Office Bearers, 
the conduct of Meetings both of the Society and of the 
Council, including Annual General Meetings and 
Extraordinary General Meetings of the Society, and for 
the giving of notice of all meetings and regulating the 
voting of such meetings; provided always that such Bye- 
Laws shall be subject to the provisions of this 
Constitution and the Council shall not have the power to 
alter the terms of the Constitution with such Bye-Laws 
and that no such Bye-Laws shall be enacted or altered or 
modified without the approval of at least six members of 
the Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a 
suitable Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English 
to be delivered at meetings of the Society and for publishing 
such lectures and papers as they see fit. 

All papers and lectures shall be prepared and all 
discussions carried on with an honest, earnest and resolute 
desire for the truth and all proceedings shall be conducted in 
a pure and gentle spirit and in accordance with the Bye-Laws 
laid down by the Council. The Honorary Secretary, whom 
failing a person appointed at any meeting of the Council or 
the Society shall record the Minutes of the meeting and such 
Minutes shall be maintained by the Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date 
after 31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be 
fixed by the Council. At the Annual General Meeting the 
Council shall submit for the approval of Members a Report 
on the affairs of the Society and an audited Statement of 
Accounts for the financial year preceding; and there shall be 
elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a 
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nan Cunntas an déidh an sgrùdadh airson na bliadhna a tha 
seachad; agus taghar Luchd Dreuchd a’ Chomainn mar ri 
Bard, Pìobaire agus Urra Leabharlann. A thaobh na Coinnimh 
Choitcheann Bhliadhnail, nì cóignear Bhall coinneamh 
dhligheach. 


VII. Cùisean Airgid 

i. Thig bliadhna-mheas a’ Chomainn gu crìch air an 31 den 
Fhaoilleach gach bliadhna shlàn agus cuiridh an t- 
Ionmhasair (fear no té) a chuid Chunntas fo sgrùdadh 
Cunntasair Dligheach cho luath is a ghabhas dèanamh an 
déidh an latha sin. 

ii. Bidh làn ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle ionmhas a’ 
Chomainn a chur am mach air riadh no air seilbh eile ann 
an dòigh sam bith a mheasar iomchaidh leotha fa- 
chomhair rùintean a’ Chomainn. 

ili. Théid ionmhas no stòr sam bith eile gu léir a bhancadh no 
chur am mach air riadh no ghléidheadh ann an ainm a’ 
Chomainn no an ainm Urrasairean a tha air an 
suidheachadh leis a’ Chomhairle. Ni a’ Chomhairle 
ullachadh anns na Fo-laghannan airson seicichean no 
ordain a sgrìobhadh, suimeannan airgid a tharraing ás a’ 
Bhanca, seicichean no ordain a chul-sgriobhadh, agus 
cumhnant no bann no sgriobhadh sam bith eile a 
shoighneadh airson no as leth a’ Chomainn. Bidh 
cumhachd aig a’ Chomhairle, nach bean ri ni a tha 
sgriobhte cheana, ughdarras a thoirt do bhanca sam bith, 
no do eadarmheadhanair eile a tha aithnichte is urrasach 
an iomchar airgid, ionmhas a’ Chomainn a ghabhail as 
laimh a réir is mar a bhreithnichear an suidheachadh. 


VHI. Atharrachadh ás a’ Bhonn-stéidh 

Cha ghabh an Bonn-stéidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh ach 
le iarrtas a gheibh taic o thromalach da thrian de Bhuill a’ 
Chomainn is iad an dara cuid a’ bhotadh gu pearsanta air neo 
troimh fhear-ionaid aig a’ Choinneamh Choitcheann 
Bhliadhnail. Feumar an t-atharrachadh no an leasachadh a tha 
an tairgse a thoirt a dh’fhios na Comhairle ann an sgriobhadh 
air a shoighneadh le deichnear Bhall den Chomann a h-ochd 
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Bard, a Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual 
General Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VII. Financial Matters 
i. The Society’s financial year shall end on 31st January in 
each year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her 
Accounts to a Chartered Accountant nominated by the 
Council as soon as possible after that date. 

ii. The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise 
deal with the Society’s funds in any manner they deem 
appropriate having regard to the objects of the Society. 

iu. All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested 
or otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of 
Trustees appointed by the Council. The Council shall 
make provision in the Bye-Laws for the procedures for 
drawing cheques or orders, withdrawing sums from the 
Bank, for the endorsement of cheques or orders and for 
the signature of any other document, deed or other 
writing for or on behalf of the Society. Without prejudice 
to the foregoing the Council shall have the power to 
authorise any bank or other recognised and reputable 
financial intermediary to manage the Society’s 
investments on a discretionary basis. 


VIII. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a 
resolution carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members 
of the Society either voting in person, or by proxy at the 
Annual General Meeting. The proposed alteration or 
amendment must be intimated to the Council in writing by 
notice signed by ten Members of the Society not less than 
eight weeks before the Annual General Meeting. Notice of 
the proposed alteration or amendment must be given to each 
Member not less than four weeks before the meeting. Absent 
Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 
If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that 
on the grounds of expense or for any other reason it is 
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seachdainean aig a” chuid as lugha roimh am na Coinnimh 
Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. Feumar brath man atharrachadh no 
man leasachadh a tha an tairgse a leigeil chon a h-uile Ball 
ceithir seachdainean aig a’ chuid as lugha roimh am na 
coinnimh. Faodaidh Buill nach bi an lathair bhótadh troimh 
fhear-ionaid. 


IX. 

Mas e is gun cuir a’ Chomhairle rompa, aig am sam bith, le 
tromalach da thrian, gu feumar air neo gum bu ghlice, air 
ghrunnd cosgais no a thoradh adhbhar sam bith eile, an 
Comann a chur mu sgaoil, gairmear Coinneamh Choitcheann 
Neo-abhaisteach de Bhuill a’ Chomainn aig a bheil cumhachd 
bhotaidh, le fios sanais do na Buill ann am paipear- 
naidheachd a tha ri fhaotainn an duthaich Inbhir Nis, agus sin 
ri nochdadh a h-ochd latha fichead aig a’ chuid as lugha 
roimh am na Coinnimh. Mas e is gun daingnichear a leithid 
sin de bhreith le tromalach da thrian den luchd bhotaidh (co- 
dhiubh is ann gu pearsanta no troimh fhear-ionaid) aig a 
leithid sin de Choinneamh, bidh ughdarras aig a’ Chomhairle 
calpa sam bith a bhoineas don Chomann no a tha an ainm a’ 
Chomainn a chur uapa. Cha toirear seachad iarmad sam bith a 
bhios ann, an déidh fiachan a’ Chomainn a phaigheadh, ach 
airson na cuspairean foghlaim a naisg luchd stéidheachatdh a’ 
Chomainn a chur air adhart. A thaobh an ruin sin, bidh cinn- 
uidhe an fhoghlaim ri an cur san ordugh seo (1) a’ Ghaidhlig 
a thoirt gu iomlaine cleachdaidh troimh theagasg na Gaidhlig 
air feadh nan dùthchannan anns a bheil i “na gnathchainnt 
agus (2) meas is luach air cultur, eachdraidh agus dùthchas 
nan Ceilteach a bhrosnachadh is a leudachadh an dà chuid air 
a’ Ghaidhealtachd fhéin agus thairis air na crìochan sin. 
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necessary or advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Members of the Society 
who have the power to vote, of which Meeting not less than 
twenty-eight days notice shall be given to Members and 
advertised in a newspaper circulating in the Inverness district. 
If such a decision shall be confirmed by a two-thirds majority 
of those voting (whether in person or by proxy) at such a 
Meeting the Council shall have the power to dispose of any 
assets held by or in the name of the Society. Any assets 
remaining after satisfaction of the liabilities of the Society 
shall be disposed of only to further the educational objectives 
which the founders of the Society endorsed. For this purpose 
the educational objectives shall be in order of priority (1) to 
perfect the use of the Gaelic language in the Gaelic speaking 
districts of the Highlands through the teaching of Gaelic and 
(2) to promote a wider awareness of Celtic culture, history 
and traditions both within the Highland area and further 
afield. 
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THE DROVING TRADE IN THE RECORDS OF 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF SUPPLY OF 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


Murpbo MACDONALD, 
ARCHIVIST, ARGYLL AND BUTE DISTRICT COUNCIL 


6th November, 1992 


Commissioners of Supply were the persons appointed by Act 
of Parliament for ordering, raising, and levying the Land Tax 
within each shire. They were instituted in 1667 in the reign of 
King Charles II. As the Commissioners were required to meet 
annually in the head burgh of the shire successive Parliaments 
gradually gave them more and more responsibilities in 
connection with the administration of the shire. The records 
of the Argyllshire Commissioners show them establishing 
schools, paying a foxhunter to kill foxes and eagles, 
encouraging industry, administering Rogue Money to catch 
criminals, and acting to counteract any threat to the County’s 
trade in black cattle. 

In the reign of King James VII, in 1686, the Commission- 
ers of Supply in association with the Justices of the Peace 
were given responsibility for the highways, bridges, and the 
regulation ferries within their respective counties. It is this 
function which I am going to comment upon with regard to 
the droving of black cattle in Argyllshire. As far as I am 
aware the references in these records have not been drawn 
upon before. 

The minutes of the Commissioners of Supply of 
Argyllshire survive from the year 1744. I will concentrate on 
the thirty years from that date to 1774. In 1775 a local Act 
removed highways from the responsibility of the 
Commissioners of Supply in Argyllshire, and removed much 
of the interest from their minutes in so doing. Behind many of 
the decisions of the Commissioners lay the trade in black 
cattle. The first surviving minute from 1744 records concern 
at the “pernicious practice” of importing Irish cattle into the 
shire, presumably ferried irregularly from the Antrim coast 
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across the North Channel to Southend, Kintyre. 

Where a regular ferry existed, however, the Commissioners 
were sometimes called upon to lay down the freights payable 
by users of the ferry. In some instances the phrase “the 
freights of Black Cattle and Sheep to continue as formerly’ 
could suggest that the Commissioners were anxious to place 
no extra financial burdens on the droving trade. 

This phrase was used in 1770 and 1771 when the freights 
on the ferries of Inveraray, Creggans, Chappel, and Otter, all 
across Loch Fyne, were laid down. It was used again when 
the Commissioners specified the freights on eight ferries in 
the District of Lorn in 1772 and 1773. 

Much the most informative passage in the Commissioner’s 
Minutes is a long Petition, recited at length, concerning the 
important ferry from Auchnacraig in Mull to Barnabuck in 
Kerrera in 1767. It is a Petition which was given in by John 
McLaine of Lochbuie and Angus Gregorson, Tacksman of 
Auchnacraig. John McLaine is described as proprietor of one 
third part of the ferrying of black cattle from Mull to Kerrera, 
and Angus Gregorson as tacksman of the other two thirds 
from the Duke of Argyll. They refer to the expense of 
maintaining boats and keeping hands to attend the ferrying, 
and how some dealers had begun to avoid the ferry by 
crossing to “the Continent” of Morvern. They claimed that 
unless the ferry was placed on a new regular footing they 
would be forced to sell their boats and discharge their hands. 

They continued: 


“That as the old method of ferrying by casting down the 
Cattle and tying them in the Boats which cost Eight 
pence each from the first of January to the first of July 
when poor and ten pence from July to January again 
when fatt of ferry money and a Bottle of Whisky to every 
Loading which brought on ane additional Expense of 
about One Penny each And which method of Ferrying 
was Often attended with great losses to the Owners of 
said Cattle; The petitioners now proposed a Scheme of 
Ferrying the whole Cattle Standing for One Shilling each 
and Whisky to the Ferryman as formerly; Only it would 
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be necessary that a proper Key was built at the place of 
Boating as at present it was very dangerous for Cattle. 
That there was to the Number of Eighteen hundred piece 
of black Cattle at an average one year with another 
Ferryed from the Island of Mull. That the Commissioners 
would likewise take into consideration that the Ferrymen 
upon the Sound of Mull laboured under great dis- 
advantage from the Passengers ferrying back and forward 
who often Insisted upon ferying to the Continent late in 
the Evening by which means the Ferrymen were 
benighted and detained till they would Eat and Drink the 
Ferry money and So had nothing for their time and 
trouble.” 


The Petitioners asked the Commissioners of Supply to 
consider the matter: “and give directions what Extent of 
ground would be requisite for the Cattle to Stand upon and to 
watch them at Night and what the proper allowance to be 
made by the Dealers to the Tacksman of Auchnacraig ought 
to be; Especially when the Ferry is thronged with Cattle and 
Stormsted and must be Grasd without the Fanks of 
Auchnacraig”’. 

Apart from appointing a committee to examine the subject 
of the Petition the Commissioners do not appear to have taken 
any action in the matter. 

The possibility of injury to cattle was frequently one of the 
main considerations in the minds of the Commissioners when 
they ordered the construction or repair of a quay. “Cattle are 
frequently much hurt”, for instance “and sometime killed in 
Boating them for want of a quay” at West Otter Ferry, Loch 
Fyne, in 1773. In 1765 the complaint is of “the 
Inconveniencys attending the Ferrying of Cattle” in the new 
ferry between Lagg in Jura and Keills in Knapdale “on 
account of the small number of Boats usually kept for that 
purpose”, The ferries from Jura by which the cattle from 
Islay, Jura and Colonsay were brought to the mainland, were 
a recurring topic in the 1760’s as the ancient ferry between 
Kinuachdrach in Jura and Aird Craignish fell into disuse. In 
1772, however, the old ferry was still being used as the 
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Commissioners in that year instructed that the place for 
boating cattle at Kinuachtrach was to be repaired. 

A distinguishing feature of the Kinuachdrach and Aird 
ferry was the fanks at both ferrying points which were unkept 
by the funds of the shire. Instructions were given for the 
repair of the fanks in 1750 and 1760. In the case of the 
Kinuachrach quay and fank the work was to be done by the 
inhabitants of the islands of Scarba and Lunga, as well as 
those from the northern half of Jura. The fank at 
Auchnacraig, Mull is referred to in the Petition already 
quoted above, and there is a passing reference to Fank 
Harbour in Gigha, but the Kinuachdrach and Aird fanks are 
the only ones specified as receiving public funds. 

The practice of swimming cattle across ferries is not 
referred to in these minutes. The only specific mention that I 
have found to the practice in the local authority records of 
Argyllshire concerns the swimming of the cattle of Mull from 
Ardantrive at the North end of Kerrera to the Dunollie shore 
near Oban. The minutes of the Mull District Road Trustees 
mention this crossing and the placename perpetuates the 
memory of the swimming droves. 

As the Commissioners were responsible for supervising the 
formation and maintenance of roads and bridges in the shire 
regular references to black cattle passing over them occur in 
the records. Within Argyllshire the focal point was the 
Whitsunday Market in Kilmichael-Glassary. In 1763 the 
Commissioners considered a Petition for a bridge upon the 
Water of Clachandubh at the northern end of Kilmichael Glen 
which pointed out that: 


“the General Utility of this Bridge is obvious it being the 
only passage for Cattle to the Whitsunday Market from 
Mull, Lorn, Lochaweside, etc. and the most public road 
in the Braes of Glassarie and the Water exceedingly 
dangerous and often impassible”. 


The width of a drove road is specified in 1766 where a 
Committee was appointed “for marking out the most proper 
Line of Road for driving cattle coming to the Whitsunday 


as 
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Mercat thro’ the Muir Grounds of Barnakill, and that the Line 
to be so marked be Thirty feet broad”. Bad “steps” upon the 
same drove road were ordered to be repaired in 1770 “in such 
manner as the same may be passable for going to the next 
Whitsunday Mercat”. A Petition in 1772 refers to the cattle 
from Skye as well as the cattle from Cowal being driven from 
“time Immemorial” up Glen Fyne and Lairig Arnam to the 
head of Loch Lomond. 

That the droves of cattle, regardless of their economic 
importance, were regarded as a great nuisance in some 
circumstances comes across strongly in the Commissioners’ 
minutes. The cattle broke up roads, spoiled crops where fields 
were unenclosed, and the line of drove roads sometimes cut 
across proposed enclosures. The conflict of interest at times 
must have posed problems for the Commissioners many of 
whom were themselves attempting to improve their lands. 

Furth of Argyllshire the conflict of interest was sharply 
illustrated in 1755 when Walter MacFarlane of that [lk began 
to enclose ground at Tarbet, Loch Lomond, thereby shutting 
up a common drove road used by drovers coming from 
Argyllshire. The Commissioners of Supply of Argyllshire 
sent a letter of protest to MacFarlane and were still protesting 
against his enclosure in 1761. 

Again furth of Argyllshire there is record of an incident 
where an irate farmer resorted to direct action against a drove 
of cattle which was tramping through his land. In a lengthy 
Memorial in 1761 James McAlister, drover at Ronachan in 
North Kintyre, recited how he had been driving black cattle 
through Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, on his way to Falkirk, when he 
was set upon by James Cassillis and his son Thomas “with a 
strong and fierce Bull Dog”. Some cattle were killed or 
wounded in the confusion, and the Commissioners decided to 
assist McAllister in prosecuting Cassillis. 

At one point the Commissioners of Supply defined a drove 
route leading from Kilmichael Glassary to the Low Country. 
This came about in 1762 when the Commissioners received 
representation that some cattle dealers in the Low Country 
had formed an “iniquitous combination” to boycott the 
Whitsunday Market at Kilmichael Glassary. As this was 
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perceived to be a “Matter of great Consequence to the Shire” 
the Commissioners set in train a series of measures to induce 
Low Country dealers to continue using Kilmichael Glassary 
market. One measure was to set out “the proper Stages for 
providing grass for cattle on their way to the low country”. 
The route they defined is a somewhat unexpected one, at a 
right angle to the routes which one would have expected to 
Doune, Crieff, or Falkirk. The selected route went by seven 
or eight mile stages from Kilmichael across the Muir of 
Leckan to an unidentified “Arivickintyre” from there to 
Barvrack near Inveraray, to Cairndow or Glenkinglas, to 
Invervallichan close to Arrochar, round the head of Loch 
Long and down its shore to Finnart and then over to 
Glenfruin and down to the Water of Leven. The Tacksman of 
Arivickintyre was appointed to complete his enclosures for 
the cattle and preserve the grass for three weeks before 
Whitsunday Market. The herd or keeper was to charge at the 
rate of one shilling a night per score of beasts. 

As seen above where the Commissioners took an interest in 
what was taking place in Kilsyth or Tarbet, Loch Lomond, so 
events elsewhere are reflected in the Argyllshire records. In 
1745 they applauded the proposal to build a bridge over the 
Water of Leven at Bonhill, Dunbartonshire, “of great use to 
this Shire for rendering the driving of Black Cattle to the Low 
Country less difficult and hazardous”. They allowed John 
Gillies of Duchra £10 in 1764 for his process before the Court 
of Session over tolls on black cattle at Gretna Green and 
continued to support him for several years. They also 
supported an action in 1769 against a tax on black cattle made 
by the City of Carlisle. John Gillies of Duchra, by this time 
doubtless a hardened veteran in such matters, was appointed 
to organise a public subscription to fight the case. 

A threat of a different kind was cattle disease. A 
“contagious distemper” affected the black cattle in Islay in 
1762 and the Commissioners of Supply paid the expenses of 
Zachary MacCallum, messenger in Inveraray, in going to the 
island in connection with the plague. The Commissioners 
sought legal advice in 1771 when John Lamont of Lamont, 
one of their number, refused to pay his portion of a fund for 
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preventing the spread of another “contagious distemper 
amongst the Horned Cattle” which had been raging in the 
North. 

Apart from some residual matters such as the regulation or 
shutting up of ferries, much of the general interest goes out of 
the records of the Commissioners of Supply after 1774. They 
lingered on in increasing irrelevance until their abolition in 
1930. After 1775 “black cattle” references in Argyllshire 
have to be sought in the records of the General and the 
District Road Trustees. 





SGEULACHDAN A GLEANN EILCHEAG 
DONNCHADH MACMHATHAIN 


An 20 mh la de ’n t-aonamh mios deug, 1992 


Cha bhi tom na tulach 

Na cnocan buidhe feurach, 
Nach bi seal gu subhach 

Is seal gu dubhach deurach. 


Chan eil teagamh sam bith nach eil an iomraisg seo 
cinnteach gu leor ma dheidhinn aite sam bith air a smuainaich 
thu anns a’ Ghaidhealtachd ach gu h-airidh tha e cinnteach 
ma dheidhinn Gleann Eilcheag. 

Tha e duilich a chreidsinn ’s an la an diugh, agus a 
chumhad as a’ ghleann mar a tha e an diugh, a’ sluagh mor a 
bha fuireach ann agus na tuathanasan a bha ceangailt’ riutha. 
Nuair a thainig na maoir aig an t-Seafortach timcheall anns a’ 
Ghiblean air a’ bhliadhna 1766, gu àite ris an can sinn Eadar 
an Da Charainn (New Kelso), airson na tuathanasan 
a’shuidheachdainn chitheadh neach an uair sin a’ sluagh mor 
a bh’ ann agus a’ mhórchuid dhiubh dhe Chlann ‘ie Rath. 

Ann an tuathanas Coille Righ bha Iain agus Alasdair 
MacRath agus Fionnlagh Domhnallach agus Iain MacAoidh 
agus a bharrachd air an tuathanas bha feurach Chreag 
Dhaoidhlig aca aig prìs nòta air fhichead punnd Sasannach. 
Anns an Fhadach an Ear le feurach Daoilig agus Carn Ailein 
agus Loch a’ Mhoragain bha Donnchadh, Iain, Fearchar agus 
Crìsdean MacRath aig dà fhiehead punnd Sasannach. Aig Cill 
Fhaolain an lar bha Seòras, Domhnall, Crisdean agus 
Alasdair MacRath le feurach Coire Each aig trì fichead punnd 
Sasannach. Mamaig an Iar — Alasdair agus Calum MacRath 
aig ochd notaichean, Màmaig an Ear — Alasdair agus Fearchar 
MacRath aig sia gini. Bun da Loch — dà Iain MacRath aig sia 
punnd deug. Air an Dornaidh, Domhnall, Donnchadh, Iain 
agus Fionnlagh MacRath aig seachd not’ air fhichead. Ann an 
Coire Domhain, Donnchadh MacRath (bard a bh’ ann) aig tn 
punnd deug. Air a Carra agus Gleann nam Bó aig sia punnd 
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deug bha Fearchar, Fionnlagh agus Tómas MacRath aig sia 
punnd deug. Ann an Cracaig bha Donnchadh agus lain 
MacRath aig seachd notaichean; ceud bliadhna rón a seo bha 
an tuathanas a bha seo aig Iain Lom nuair a dh iarr e fasgadh 
air an t-Seafortach as déidh Mort na Ceapaich. Anns a’ bhaile 
agam fhin, Camas Loidhnidh, bha Domhnall, Alasdair agus 
Iain MacRath aig sia deug thar fhichead. Ann an Achadh 
Gargan le feurach Fraoch Choire bha Crisdean agus 
Domhnall MacRath aig seachd punnd deug. Bha an tuathanas 
a bha seo uaireigin aig Iain Mac Mhurchaidh MacRath, bard 
ainmeil Tàileach. Neart Clann ’ic Rath a tha air ainmachdainn 
anns na tuathanasan a tha seo dh’ fhaodadh iad fhein a 
sloinneadh air ais gu Maighstir Domhnall MacRath, Torr- 
Laoighseach, ministir Chinn t-Saile. 

Rugadh Iain Mac mhurchaidh timcheall air meadhan an 
ochdamh linn deug agus nuair a bha e glé óg thagh a’ 
Seafortach Iain gu bhith “na mhaor-talamh agus sealgair féidh 
dha fhéin. Leis gu robh e cho math air bardachd agus air 
spors bha e uamhasach miadhail aig sluagh ard agus iosal 
agus cha robh posadh na cruinneachadh sluagh sam bith ceart 
gun Iain a bhith làthair. 

Aon duine a bha air leth mór le Iain ’s e Ruairidh 
MacCoinnich, Fear Farabraoin agus bhiodh Iain a’ tadhal 
agus a’ fuireach aige gu math tric. Bha iad ga fhaighinn 
duilich dealachdainn ri chéile nuair a dh’ fheumadh Iain 
tilleadh air ais a Cinn t-Saile. Leis a sin bha e mar fhasan aig 
Iain agus aig a’ ghille aig’ a bhith ag éirigh tráth s a’ 
mhadainn gun fhios dha Fear Farabraoin agus mar seo bha e 
na b’ fharasda dealachdainn. Bha lain an turas a bha seo aig 
Farabraoin agus thuig Ruairidh gum biodh e a’ folbh an ath 
mhadainn agus thug e an gille aig Ruairidh an dala taobh agus 
chuir e biadh is deoch ma choinneamh a bheireadh e leis 
nuair a dh’fholbhadh e le mhaighstir anns a’ mhadainn. Air 
an t-slighe dhachaidh ruig iad aite ris an abair sinn Lub Toll 
Traille far an robh bothan beag buachaille agus smuainich 
Jain gun cuireadh iad seachad an oidhche ann a sin. Chuir an 
gille leabaidh fraoch agus luachair sios dha Iain agus laigh 
lain air a seo agus e gu math sgiosail agus thuirt e ris a’ ghille 
“Nam biodh dùrachd Fear Farabraoin againn bhiodh biadh 
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agus drama a nis againn”. Ach an uair sin fhreagair an gille. 
“Tha durachd agus biadh agus drama againn. Seo agaibh-se 
botal dhe deagh stuth a chuir Fear Farabraoin ann an lùb a’ 
bhreacan agam-sa”. An uair sin laigh Iain air ais le deagh 
dhrama ‘na lamh agus rinn e an t-òran a leanas — 


A nis bhon a fhuair sinn i 

Gun toir sinn ball gun fhuarachdainn 
Air botal ged bu truailleadh e 

Deoch slàinte Ruairidh Farabraoin. 


Fonn: 

H6 ró gum b’ éibhinn leam 

Gun cluinnte sud mar sgeulachd ort 
Gum biodh tu folbh nan eud-bheannaibh 
Le t fhéileadh mar bu chòir dhuit. 


Chuala mi a’ sgeul seo agus beagan difear innt? seach an 
sgeul a dh innis mi agus bha i mar a leanas. Bha Iain 
MacMhurchaidh a’ dol seachad air Farabraoin air an t-slighe 
dhachaidh a Chinn t-Sàile as àite air choireigin agus gu mi- 
fhortanach cha robh Ruairidh a staigh a’ là bha seo agus cha 
do dh’ aithhich a’ bhean — taighe aig Ruairidh lain 
MacMhurchaidh agus leis a seo cha d’ rinn i móran dheth 
agus chum e air adhart. Nuair a thàinig Fear Farabraoin 
dhachaidh feasgar, dh’ fhoighnich e dhen a’ bhean taighe an 
deach duine eòlach an rathad an diugh. Thuirt i gun deach aon 
duine a shaoil i beagan éibhinn a’ rathad. Dh’ fhoighnich 
Ruairidh dhith an tug i dha biadh agus deoch, dé an t-ainm a 
bh’ air, agus ciamar a bha i na shaoiltinn éibhinn. Fhreagair i 
nach tug e seachad an t-ainm aige is gun tug i dha biadh agus 
deoch agus mar a bha i na shaoiltinn éibhinn sea” rud a 
thuirt e nuair a dh’ol e a dhrama. “Dé thuirt e”? dh’ 
fhoighnich Ruairidh. “Thug e sùil air an drama agus thuirt e 
seo ‘Cha bhàthadh i long fo luch’.” Thuig Ruairidh muair a 
chual’ e seo có an duine a char seachad a’ là sin is dh’ éubh e 
air a’ ghille aig’ agus an t-each a b’astarach a bha “s a’ stàball 
is thug e dha mulchag chàise, bonnaich aran coirce is ìm is 
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deagh bhotal uisge-bheatha agus dh’ òrdaich e folbh gu grad 
as déidh Iain agus a’ stuth seo a libhrigeadh dha. Bha Iain an 
uair seo aig áite ris an abair sinn Allt a’ Ghraoradh (faisg air 
an t-Srath mhor air taobh Loch Mhonair) agus e’ dol a chur 
seachad an oidhche ann a seo. Bha e gu math fann aig an uair 
a bha seo is rinn e suthad mor ris a’ bhiadh agus an deoch. 
Agus bha iad a’ cantainn anns a’ sgeul seo gur ann aig an am 
seo a rinn e an t-òran dha Ruairidh Farabraoin. 

Uair sam bith a bhiodh argamaid na deasbaireachd a’ dol 
air adhart mu rud nam bith, bhiodh an t-ainm aig Iain air a 
thogail airson cùisean a chur ceart. Bha turas a bha seo bha 
nàbaidh dha [ain a’ dol a chreic mart reamhar ri fear a bha °g 
Iarraidh feóil airson féisd-posaidh a bha dol a thighinn dheth 
anns an teaghlach aige. Nuair a choinnich an dithis airson pris 
a dheanamh airson a’ mhart cha b’ urrainn dhaibh còrdadh 
timcheall air a’ phrìs aice. Bha a’ fear a bha ’na creic 
saoiltinn gum b’fhiach tuilleadh ’s a’ chòrr na bha a’ fear a 
bha “na ceannachd. 

Mu dheiredh thall rinn iad suas ri chéile nach robh dòigh a 
mach as a’ ghnothaich ach am mart a mharbhadh agus a 
chrochadh agus an uair sin lain a tharruing airson a mios. Bha 
iad cinnteach gun deanadh lain pris onarach agus a bhiodh 
freagarrach dhan dithis aca. Char sin a dhéanamh agus 
thanaig lain airson am mart a mhios. Bha a’ fear a bha 
ceannachd a’ bhó dhen bharail gun do ghabh Iain taobh an 
duine a bha “na creic agus gun deach a mios tuilleadh “s daor, 
ach airson sin char an córdadh a dheanamh. Greis as déidh sin 
bha iad air an cuireadh gon a” phósadh agus an uair a rinn 
Jain suidhe aig a’ bhord tháinig an duine a cheannaich a’ mart 
far a robh e agus truinnsear lan feóil aige. Chuir e seo air beul 
Iain gu sgairteil agus thuirt e ris mar a leanas — 


’S tu fhein a cheannaich am biadh 

Is daoire cheannaicheadh riamh dhe feóil 
Dar a cheannaich thu bó mharbh 

Nach b’ fhiach leth an t-airgiod beo. 


Cha robh na faclan as a bheul ceart dar a fhreagair Iain air 
ais dha agus mar a leanas — 
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A dhuine, nam b’ aithne dhut biadh 
Cha labhradh tu trian do sgeòil; 
Chan fhaca tu riamh air truinnsear 
Biadh cho grinn rith’ air a’ bhord. 





Turas eile anns a’ bhliadhna 1772 bha lain Buidhe Mac 
Gill-Fhinnein a’ dol a null a Shrath Ghlais airson réiteach a 
dheanamh leis an nighean a bu shine, Cairistiona, aig 
Donnchadh Mor MacRath, a bha aig an am sin ‘na fhear — tac 
air Cnoc Fhinn an lar. Nuair a ráinig iad an taigh aig 
Donnchadh thuig iad nach robh e fhein a staigh agus thuirt té 
dhe na searbhantan gu robh e anns an raon ri obair foghair. 
“Bi falbh”, thuirt am bard rith”, “agus abair ris gu bheil fear 
‘ga iarraidh”. “C6 their mi ris a tha “ga iarraidh?” dh’ 
fhoighnich an nighean. Bha a fhreagairt gu math coltach ri 
Iain agus bha e mar a leanas — 


Innis thusa dhan fhear chlaon 

Gu bheil na daoine ud a staigh, 
Mac Gill-Fhinnein as a’ Chro 

'S Maor Gòrach an usige-bheath’. 


Cho luath ’s a chual Donnchadh Mór a’ rann seo thuig e glé 
mhath có bha feitheamh ris ’s an taigh. Cha do dh’ fhuirich e 
ri còta na currac a chuir air ’s rinn e cabhag suas gon an taigh 
agus bha an réiteach air a chuir ceart mus deach an oidhche 
seachad. Agus thainig am pósadh dheth an taobh a staigh da 
sheachdain. Rinn lain pìos bàrdachd air a’ ghnothaich a bha 
seo. 


An oidhche bha sinn an Cnoc Fhinn 
Bha sinn “na na cuideachd ghrinn 
Nuair chaidh a’ stuth “na na cinn 
Bha pasgadh lamh man cuairt ann. 


°S ann a choinnich sinn air faoineachd 
An dúil nach óladh sinn ach aon deoch, 
"S ann an bha sinn air an daorach 

Man do smaoinich gluasad. 
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Fhir a theid thairis air an Druim 

Thoir mo shoraidh dh’ fhios an fhuinn 
A dh’ ionnsaidh osdairean Chnoc Fhinn 
B’ iad na fior dhaoin’ uasal. 


Nuair a thoisich sinn an toiseach 

Am beachd nach oladh sinn ach botal 

"S ann a thràigh sinn corr na ochd dhiubh 
Man do thogair gluasad. 


Ghléidh mi beagan dheth mo thur 
Gus an dainig a’ phios tr 

A thug Caitir as a’ bhuth 

"S i chuir mo chnuaic-sa luaineach. 


Cha b’ ioghnadh ise bhith grinn 
Uilleam is Caitir innte sgriobht’, 
Liuthad fear dhan dug e dinnear 
’S dhan do shin e ’n t-uachdar. 


Gu duilich rinn Iain a suas inntinn gu deidheadh e a null 
thairis gu North Carolina ann an America. Bha seo anns a’ 
bhliadna 1774 agus aig an am seo agus móran bhliadhnachan 
roimhe seo dh’ fholbh uamhas de Chlann “ic Rath as Cinn t- 
Sàile chun an dùthaich sin. Tha mi cinnteach gu robh móran 
chàirdean aig Iain anns an dùthaich sin agus cuideachd 
bhiodh fios a’ tighinn air ais an dùthaich àlainn, fosgailte a 
bh’ ann a seo. Bha na uachdarain a bha ’s an dùthaich aig an 
am cho duilich a bhith “ga chall as an dùthaich gun do thairg 
iad dha a roghainn fhéin dhe tuathanas sam bith a b’ fhearr 
leis fhéin anns na trì sgìrean, Cinn t-Sàile, Loch Aillse agus 
Gleann Seile, ach, gu muladach, bha an inntinn aig lain air a 
dhèanamh suas agus char e null thairis. Goirid as déidh seo 
thoisich cogadh saoradh na stàitean agus mar bu dual dha, 
ghabh Iain taobh Bhreatain. Chaidh a ghlacadh leis na 
reubaltaich agus cha do thill e riamh ás a’ chogadh. Bha 
Domhnall MacRath a bha fuireach air a’ Leitir, dh’innis e 
dhomh turas gun e am bàs a fhuair lain bochd e bhith air a 
shlaodadh eadar ceithir eich. Rinn e móran de dh’ òrain a bha 
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gu math duilich agus a’ caoidh gun do chuir e chtl riamh ri 
Cinn t-Saile. Bha e an aithris na duthcha gun e an doigh a 
thainig na h-orain air ais: gur h-ann le fear Iain MacRath 4 
Bun da Loch a thainig air ais as Carolina gu Cinn t-Saile. Mar 
a tha e farasda thuigsinn cha robh e farasda dha neach sam 
bith a chaidh thairis aig an am sin tilleadh air ais agus bha e 
feumail gun d’ fhuair an duine seo an cothrom neo bhitheadh 
moran de na h-6rain seo air call. 

Chruinnich Iain Mac Coinnich, ùghdar “Sar Obair”, na h- 
òrain aig Iain ach cha robh iad air a sgrìobhadh anns a’ cheud 
leabhar agus chaochail e mas deach an dara leabhar a chló- 
bhualadh agus chaidh cuid dhe na h-òrain aig lain Mac 
Mhurchaidh a chall aig an am sin. 

Ma bhios e a’ cur iongadas air sluagh ciamar a bha uidhir 
de Chlann “ic Rath air a shuidheachdainn anns na bha seo de 
thuathanasan s’ e an adhbhar a bha air seo gun ann às an t- 
sluagh a bha seo a bha a’ Seafortach a’ tarraing a chuid 
saighdearan nuair a bhiodh iad a’ dol a chogadh na strìth sam 
bith eile. Bha e riamh air abair gun e Clann 'ic Rath an làmh 
làidir aig an t-Seafortach. Cha robh e iongadach ged thuirt an 
t-Sergeant Crisdean Mac Rath anns a réisimead Tàileach agus 
iad anns na h-Innsean a’ sabaid an aghaidh Hyder Ali anns an 
òran aige. 


Dh’ aindeoin neart Hyder Ali 

Thug a réisimead Tàileach dheth cìs, 

Fir gum bu suaimhneas an cabar 

A shiùbhlas luanach feadh chragan na frìth. 


Bha mo chuideachd — sa dìleas 

Do theaghlach an t-Seafortach Mór 
Nuair bhiodh ainneart ’s an rìoghachd 
’S e na Rathaich nach dìobradh an còir. 


Bha bard ainmeil eile ann Gleann Eilcheag ris an abradh 
sinn An Tàillear Crùbach air neo MacCullach. Tha beagan 
dhe na h-òrain aig’ air an sgrìobhadh cheana ach bheir mi 
dhuibh a’ fear a leanas a bha mi cluinntinn tric nuair bha mi 
òg aig Fleòraidh Nic Rath anns an Fhadach. 
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Oran magaidh Mhic Mhaolain 


Mhiac Mhaolain thu shaorainn 
O thaobh nam ban óg thu; 
Tha gaol aig gach aon 

Air an aodann as bóidhche. 


Fhir choibhneil a chlaoidh mi 

Mo chuimhn’ ort an còmhnuidh, 

'S gum b’ aoibhinn na fear oighreachd 
A bhith oidhche ruit posda. 


Ceum luthmhor air ùrlar 

Cas shiùbhladh a’ mhòinteach 

"S tu shìneadh ’s an rìghlidh 

'S bu ghrinn ’s an taigh-osd’ thu. 


Bu tu marbhaich na h-earba 
Is sealgair an róin thu; 

Fear lamhach ’s a’ charn thu 
’S theàrnadh na h-eòin duit. 


Le d’ dheise ghearr, madair 
Cha shàruich a’ phróis thu, 
'S gur àluinn té na sgàthan 
Le do dhéarrsadh Di-Dhomhnaich. 


°S cha ghabh mi fhein an cìobair 
Na silich na mòintich; 

B’e m’ iarrtas an t-iasgair 

A dh’ fhiachadh a’ phòcaid. 


Bha na tuathanasan ann an Gleann Eilcheag agus sgìrean 
eile timcheall air an àiteach da riribh ach bha iad fortanach 
cuideachd gu robh feurach Beinn Fhionnlagh, Coilich is 
Siaghaidh agus an dùthaich ard seo aca airson feurach 
samhraidh. Mar a thuirt Peigi nan Gobhar na Peigi Fraoch 
Coire — 
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Mam Sabhal an fheòir 

Sgurr na Lapaich nan gobhar 
Airson feurach Coilich is Siaghaidh 
S da thaobh Gleann Gniomhaidh. 


Bha mi cluinntinn nuair a bha mi óg, ged tha fraineach cho 
lionmhor an diugh agus duilich a cumail sios, bha i uaireigin 
gu math gann leis na bha de crodh Gaidhealach aig na 
tuathanasan a bha seo agus cha robh fraineach faighinn 
cothrom fas. Bithinn a’ cluinntinn aig Danaidh MacRath anns 
an Fhadach gu feumadh iad da la obrach a thoir do 
thuathanach Cill Fhaolain airson na bheireadh tad leis air an 
druim de fhraineach airson a cur air an t-sloc bhuntata aca ’s 
a’gheamhradh. Agus a nis tha i cho pailt ’s gu feum iad a 
bhith paigheadh sluagh airson a gearradh. Bha fraineach gu 
math prìseil anns an am a bha sin. Bha tad ’ga cur gu feum 
airson tughadh taighean — ’s e an t-ainm a bh’ ac’ airson an 
seòrsa tughadh a bha seo — s e bun-dubh. Bha seo a’ 
ciallachdainn gu robh iad a spionadh a’ fraineach agus a’ cur 
gu feum a’ friamh aice. Bha mairseanneachd mor aig an 
tughadh a bha seo ’s bha an t-seann sluagh ag abair rium gu 
maireadh e suas ri ceithir fichead bliadhna. 

Bhiodh iad a’ cur air fir Camas Loidhnidh gu robh 
cleachdaidhean aca dhaibh fhéin agus ’s e fear dhe na 
cleachdaidhean bha sin gu robh iad uamhasach fada gun a 
bhith a dol a laigh air an oidhche agus fada gun éirigh anns a’ 
mhadainn. Ged a tha seo mar seo bha iad ag obair a cheart 
cho cruaidh ri daoine eile ach aig diuthar am dhen a’ la. Co- 
dhiubh, bha an dithist a bha seo a’ cOmhradh ri chéile ma 
dheidhinn an cleachdach iongadach a bha seo aig fir mhór 
Camas Loidhnidh is thuirt fear ris an duine eile. “Fir Camas 
Loidhnidh, cha teid iad a laigh gu brach agus chan éirich iad 
gu sìorraidh!” 

Aig toiseach a’ linn a tha seo cha robh drochaid aca air Allt 
Mor Camas Loidhnidh. Aig an am a bha sin bha a’ rathad 
iarainn a’ tighinn cho fada ris an t-Sròm. Fhuair fir Camas 
Loidhnidh cead a dhol a dh’ iarraidh ceithir pìosan iarainn 
dhen a’ rathad a bha seo airson drochaird a thogail. ’S e astar 
mor a bh’ ann eadar Camas Loidhnidh agus an t-Srom agus a 
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bharrachd air a sin bhiodh e duilich dhaibh ceithir piosan 
iarainn cho trom ’s cho fada ris a seo a’ ghiulan an t-astar 
mór seo gun na carbadan a th’ aca anns an la an diugh. Dh’ 
aindeoin seo, air là briagh samhraidh dh’ fholbh ceathrar dhe 
fir mhór Camas Loidhnidh le each is cairt air arainn an 
drochaid. Ruig iad an t-Sròm agus fhuair iad an t-iarann agus 
bha iad deiseil airson tilleadh. Bha iad an uair sin gu math 
acrach agus uamhasach feumach air biadh agus slighe mor 
rompa. Bha beagan airgiod aca agus char fear dhiubh suas 
chon an taigh-òsda a bha sin agus fhuair e leth-chlach mine 
agus botal uisge-beatha. Chim iad orra go mullach Bruaich 
an t-Sròim agus an uair sin shuidh iad airson am biadh a 
gabhail. Bha iad a dol a dheanamh stapag dhen a’ mhin ’s an 
t-uisge-bheatha ach cha robh cuman sam bith aca anns an 
gabhadh e cur. Thug iad treis air deasbuid dé b'urrainn 
dhaibh a’ dhèanamh agus chaidh a’ cheist a chur air Daibhidh 
Mór MacRath a fear bu shine, dé bharail a bh’ aig-sa. Thug e 
treiseag air smuaintinn agus an uair sin chuir e ceist orra “Có 
a cheannaich am paidhir bhròg ma dheireadh?” Fhreagair 
Uilleam Mhurchaidh Thómais MacRath gun robh e 
smuaintinn gur e fhéin. Thuirt Daibhidh ris a bhrogan a thoir 
dheth agus char an stapag a dhèanamh ann a’ sàil brògan 
Uilleam. Agus an sin ghabh Daibhidh a’ rann — 


Is math an còcaire an t-acras 

Is mairg a ni tarcais air biadh, 
Fuarag eòrn’ an sàil mo bhròg 
Biadh a b'fhearr a fhuair mi riamh. 


Thainig an drochaid dhachaidh agus tha i fhathast san 
dearbh làrach gus a’ là an diugh agus is iomadh mile duine 
chaidh thairis oirre. 

Bha móran theaghlaichean dhe Clann 'ic Rath ann an 
Camas Loidhnidh fhéin anns na linntean chaidh seachad. 
Meadhan a’ linn a chaidh seachad bha ceithir deug de 
theaghlaichean ann agus faisg air ceithir fichead ceann anns 
ne teaghlaichean sin. Bha talamh cho gann ’s gum biodh e 
uaireanan duilich faighinn pòsadh gus a robh duine an aird 
ann am bliadhnachan. ’S e fear dhiubh sin mo sheanair fhein, 
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Crisdean Mór Mac Rath. An déidh Achd an Fhoghlum anns 
an tim a chaidh seachad bha iad a togail móran taighean — 
sgoil ur. Bha deasbuid mór ann an Camus Loidhnidh ma 
dheidhinn caite an deidheadh an taigh-sgoil a thogail. Bha a 
h-uile duine aig a robh cloinn gu nàdarrach ’ga iarraidh faisg 
air an taigh ac’ fhéin. La fada samhraidh thachair Aili Mór 
Mac Gill-Fhinnein agus Crisdean Mór Mac Rath mo sheanair 
eadar Camas Loidhnidh agus an drochaid agus each is cairt 
aca le chéile. Cha robh iad fad’ a’ bruidhinn ri chéile nuair a 
thainig cuspair an taigh sgoile a follais. Bha Aili Mór posd’ le 
teaghlach mor ach ged a bha Crisdean corr is e tri fichead 
bliadhna dh’ aois cha robh e fhàthast pòsd’ agus gun dùil 
mhor aige ris. Thug iad treis a’ bruidhinn air a seo agus an 
uair sin dh’ fhoighnich Aili ri Crisdean càite am biodh aige 
fhéin an taigh-sgoile a thogail. Bho nach robh bean na 
teaghlach aige fhéin, fhreagairt Crisdean cho crosda gu robhe 
coma caite an dheidheadh an taigh-sgoile a thogail is thuirt e 
gu robh e coma ged a dheidheadh togail air mullach beinn 
mhór a bha ma choinneamh ris an abair sinn a’ Sgiman, 
Sguman Coinnteach. Nas lugha na da bliadhna as déidh seo 
thachair gu robh Crisdean pósda agus a’ bhean aige an dúil ri 
neach beag. Thachair e fhéin is Aili Mór aig an dearbh áite 
agus thionndain Aili Mór ri Crisdean agus dh’ fhoighnich e 
cho socharach, is fios aige gu robh a’ bhean aige an dhil ri 
cloinn, “Am bheil thu fhathast, a Chrisdean, airson an taigh- 
sgoile a thogail air mullach a’ Sgiman?” 


Nis ged a bha a’ mhór chuid dhe Clann ’ic Rath a bha seo ri 
obair tuathanas bha feadhainn dhiubh ri dreuchd eile agus bha 
teaghlaichean air an Dornaidh a bha ri obair togail bhat- 
aichean. An t-àite 's a robh iad a’ togail nam bàtaichean ’s 
ann aig ceann na drochaid úr a chaidh a thogail ma dheireadh 
(1991) taobh a’ chaisteal dhen drochaid. Agus a’ fiodh a bha 
iad a cur gu feum, bha iad a’ faighinn anns an dúthaich seo 
fhein. Cuid dhe na bataichean a thog iad, “Maria Isabella” 
(1852) schooner anns a robh ceud tunna chudrom, 
“Magdalena” (1856) bha i cuideuchd ceud tunna chudrom 
agus “Donnan Castle” (1866) bata cho mór is a thog iad anns 
a robh da cheud tunna chudrom. Bhitheadh na bataichean seo 
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a’ seOladh a null gu ridghachdan thall thairis. Bha na 
bàtaichean air an commandadh le Clann "ic Rath den an 
teaghlach seo fhéin agus bha seo a’ dol air adhart gus an do 
chaochail na daoine sin agus an uair sin thug a’ chuid eile 
dhen teaghlach suas obair nam bataichean. 

Bha na taighean aig na daoine a bha togail nam bataichean 
fad’ air thoiseach air na taighean cumanta agus tha tad ri 
fhaicinn fhathasd air straid an Dornaidh agus tha iad fhathast 
seasamh a mach bho cach. 

An aon duine a bh’ air fhagail dhen teaghlach seo a bha ri 
obair bhataichean ’s e Domhnall MacRath (Doyle) a bha beo 
gu meadhan an linn seo fhéin. Cha robh es’ a togail ach 
bàtaichean beaga ràmh. Cha robh e ach ag obair leis fhéin le 
droch innealan ach bha e iongadach gu dé thionndadh e a 
mach. Fhuair e òrdugh airson bata a thogail bho fear a bha 
fuireach ann an Camus Longart. Bha seo ma choinneamh far a 
robh Doyle ag obair agus thuirt a’ fear seo ris nach feumadh 
boinne uisge bhith ’s a’ bhàta nuair a lìbhrigeadh e i oir neò 
nach paigheadh e i. Thog Doyle am bata co-dhiubh agus a’ 
latha bha e “na toir seachad chuir e am bata air a beul fodha 
air uachdar a’ bhàta aige fhéin agus thug e null i mar sin. 
Agus cha do bhuail 1 uisge agus leis a sin bha i tioram gun 
boinne uisge “na broinn agus phàigh an duine gu toilichte 1 
ged a bha e gaireadraich leis an dòigh a ghabh Doyle air am 
bata a libhrigeadh. Bha turas eile agus duine toir cobhair dha 
a’ cur tarraig mhór anns an druim aig bata agus stiall ce 
dhachaidh an tarraig co-dhiubh agus dh’éirich e suas agus 
thuirt e ris an fhear a bha ’ ga chobhair, “Siod i dhachaidh co- 
dhiubh gu b’r’ith dé an cron a ni i.” 

Bhiodh e daonnan a’ cur bat’ a null a Leodhas far a robh 
fiodh gann agus meall iasgairean a’ cumhad airson 
bataichean. Chuir e bata null an turas a bha seo is e “na 
sheann aois agus cha robh e fhéin a’ saoilsinn gu robh i air a 
thogail uamhasach fhéin math. Madainn as déidh seo thachair 
e ri caraid dha fhéin agus Doyle a’ tighinn mach as Banca na 
Dornaidh. Shin iad air bruidhinn ri chéile agus thuirt Doyle, 
“An teid sinn a’ gabhail drama?” Bha ’n duine eile deonach ’s 
ghabh iad a suas gu na taigh-osda. Thug an duine eile an aire 
gu robh Doyle air a dhoigh agus dh’ fhoighnich e dheth 
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ciamar a bha cùisean. Fhreagair Doyle ris gun do chuir e bata 
a null a Leodhas is gun tainig litir ma dheidhinn an oidhche 
raoir. “Cha d’ fhosgail mi an litir gu madainn an diugh 
chionns gu robh mi airson a dheanamh cinnteach gu faighinn 
cadal na h-oidhche.” Dé bha anns an litir ach airgiod a’ bhata 
agus òrdugh airson té eile. °S e seo a dh’ fhàg Doyle cho 
toilichte leis fhéin. 


Bha taigh-òsda beag sam biodh na daoine a bha fuireach 's 
a’ chearn seo dhen dùthaich a’ tadhal. °S e Ceann nan Ob an 
t-ainm a th’ air an àite ach “se Taigh a’ Bhrewer a bu tric a 
bhiodh iad ag éigheachd dheth. ’S e Iain MacRath an t-ainm 
ceart air a’ Bhrewer. Bha ’n t-àite seo fosgailte gu meadhan 
an linn seo fhéin ged a chaochail Iain MacRath fhéin 
tiomchioll air 1930. Bhiodh móran dhe sluagh òg an dùthaich 
a’ tadhal ann an Taigh a’ Bhrewer chionns gum biodh móran 
spòrs a’ dol air adhart ann. Bha aon oidhche fear as Clachan 
Loch Aillse ann ris an canadh iad Fionnlagh Mac Aoidh 
(Fionnlagh Beag). Bha aige ri dhol dhachaidh an oidhche sin 
agus “s e baiasagail an dòigh shiúbhail a bh’ aige. Dh’ dle 
móran dhramachan an oidhche bha seo agus bha smùideag 
air. Bha duine eile staigh a bha fuireach air a’ Leitir agus se 
Ailean Mac Gill-Fhinnein an t-ainm a bh’ air. Nuair a bha e 
tighinn a nuas gu an taigh-òsda tha e coltach gum fac’ e 
sgarbh marbh air a’ chladach. Goirid mas do dh’ fholbh 
Fionnlagh airson a dol dhachaidh, char Ailean a mach agus 
char e far a robh an sgarbh agus dh’ fhuirich e cliathaich a’ 
rathaid gus an tainig Fionnlagh Beag air adhart air a’ 
bhaiasagail. Nuair a bha e ma choinneamh, leum Ailean a 
mach agus bàrr sgiath a’ sgarbh “na lamh agus shìn e air 
gabhail dha Fionnlagh leis a’ sgarbh. Thuit Fionnlagh dhen a’ 
bhaiasagail agus an duine eile gabhail dha leis a’ sgarbh. ’S 
gu robh Fionnlagh bochd an dùil gu robh e sabaid ris an 
Donas. Nuair a bha Ailean searbh dhen a’ spòrs a bha seo 
chum Fionnlagh air adhart. Nuair a bha e dol seachad air a’ 
Leitir chunnaic e solas anns an taigh aig Seoc MacAoidh ’s 
ged a bha e anmoch chaidh e staigh. Bha Seoc “na shuidh ri 
taobh an teine ’s e dèananch deiseil airson dol a laigh. Thug e 
an aire gu robh Fionnlagh ann an droch staid agus boinneag 
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deoch air agus leis a sin cha robh e a’ toir móran éisneachd 
dha. Thuirt Fionnlagh an uair sin ris gum b’ fheudar dha dol a 
shabaid ris an Donas nuair a bha e dol seachad air Imir na 
Bricean (eadar Ceann nan Ob agus a’ Leitir). Dh’ fhoighnich 
Seoc ris, “Có choisinn an t-sabaid?” “Choisinn mise”, ars’ 
Fionnlagh, “s mharbh mi e”. “Is tu rinn gòrach”, arsa Seoc, 
“gun fios againn an e nas fhearr a thig “na àite”. 

Aig an dearbh àite as an do thachair seo thog bràthair 
mo sheanamàthair Iain MacAoidh carn airson cuimhne 
a chumail air an àite far an do mharbh Fionnlagh Beag 
an Donas. 

Thainig bard an rathad turas bho ’n Taobh Tuath agus 
thadhail e an Taigh a’ Bhrewer. Cha do dh’ aidich am bard gu 
robh Gàidhlig aige gu deireadh an oidhche agus fhuair e 
móran spòrs air a’ Bhrewer. Co-dhuibh rinn e òran air an 
turas aige agus an dìnnear a ghabh e còmhla ri MacRath. Seo 
dà rann dhen òran — 


Feasgar dhomh is mi car sgiosail 
Thadhail mi le m’ dheòin dh-rìribh 
'S an taigh-osd’ aig oir na frìthe 
'S MacRath Mór mar Bharan ann. 


Cha dèan mi iomradh air an àite 
"S nach toigh leam MacRath mór chur tàireil 
On thug e orm-sa iomadh gàire 

A dhòigh gu m’ phòc chur falamh leis. 


Bha sgeul eile air Seoc a bha rudeigin éibhinn. “S e seo la 
bha e air tiodhlacadh anns a’ Phloc agus as déidh an 
tiodhlacadh, mar a bha àbhaisteach, thug e fhéin agus a 
chompanaich cuairt dhan taigh-òsda. An déidh bhith ag òl 
airson treis bha Seoc feumach air cuairt a thoirt dhan a’ taigh 
bheag. Bha duine còmhla ris — Ruairidh Mac Rath (Rollacks) 
— a bha uamhasach déidheil air fealla-dhà. Bhiodh e daonnan 
a’ faighinn móran spòrs air Seoc is thairg e an taigh beag a’ 
shealltainn dha. Rug e air gairdean Sheoc agus an àite a 
stiùireadh dh’ an taigh bheag ’s ann a stiùir e e staigh ann an 
seOmar-suidh an òsdair far a robh àite-teine uamhasach fhéin 
spaideal. Cha robh Seoc bochd a’ gabhail suim càit’ an robh e 
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a’ dol agus thàinig Ruairidh dhan àite theine is thuirt e ri 
Seoc a chuid uisge a dhèanamh ann a sin. Bha Seoc a’ 
cumhad timcheall is thuirt e, “Dhia, nach ann aig an òsdar a 
tha ’n taigh beag spaideil”. Stiùir an duine eile mach e agus 
cha do thuig Seoc riamh gun do chuir e as an teine aig an 
òsdar. 

'S e duine uamhasach fhéin làidir a bha ann a Seoc 
MacAoidh. Char e fhéin agus caraid dha là bha seo chon a’ 
bheinn: Sgurr na Cloiche, direach fos cionn Cill-Fhaolain. 
Mharbh iad damh agus ghlan iad a mach e agus an uair sin 
rinn iad dà leth dheth. An dèidh dhaibh seo a dhèanamh ’s 
ann a thug iad an aire dha damh eile astar beag bhuatha. Bha 
companach Sheoc a’ tuigsinn gum boidh e duilich dhaibh an 
dà dhamh a thoirt dhachaidh an déidh dà leth a dhèanamh air 
aonan dhiubh. Thuirt Seoc ris “Ma shlaodas tusa fear slàn 
dhachaidh bheir mise dhachaidh an dà leth”. Dh’ fholbh iad 
as déidh an dara damh agus mharbh iad e. Nuair a thàinig iad 
air ais chon a’ cheud damh chuir Seoc an leth-dheiridh am 
broinn an leth-thoiseach. Thog e seo air a ghualainn ’s thug 
iad an t-astar bho mullach a’ bheinn gon an dachaidh aca air 
a’ Leitir. Tuigidh neach sam bith gum biodh e glé dhuilich 
damh a thoir dhachaidh anns an dòigh a bha seo ach, mar a 
thuirt mi, gur e duine glé làidir, tapaidh a bh’ ann an Seoc 
MacAoidh. 

Bha Seoc turas aig pòsadh agus là as déidh a’ phòsaidh 
thachair e ri caraid dha air a’ rathad. Dh’ fhoighnich a’ fear 
seo ri Soec an do chord am pòsadh ris. Thuirt Seoc ris gu 
robh am pòsadh math gu leòr. Dh’ fhoighnich e an uair sin ris 
a robh biadh math ann. ’S e freagairt a thug Seoc dha, ’s e 
seo, “Ghabh mi mo dheagh dhinnear mus do dh’ fhàg mi an 
taigh agus bha sin feumail dhomh.” 

Tìde a’ chogadh ma dheiredh bhiodh na bodaich a’ 
dèanamh móran deasbuid air mar a bha a’ tachairt feadh an t- 
saoghail. Madainn a bha seo, bha Seoc agus Fionnlagh 
MacAoidh a’ bruidhinn air an tubaist mhór an uair a char am 
bàta-cogaidh “Hood” a chur fodha le call móran maraichean. 
Bha an cuthach uamhasach air Seoc agus e ag innse dé 
dhèanadh es’ air Hitler na faigheadh e greim air. “Chuirinn e 
an an seòmar ‘cement’ gun uinneag, gun bhiadh agus thiginn 
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a staigh a h-uile madainn le tuagh maol agus bheirinn sliseag 
dheth a h-uile la. Cha bhithinn airson gu faigheadh e bas 
luath.” 

Duine tapaidh eile anns an dùthaich a bha seo ’s e Dùghall 
Mór MacMhathain a bha fuireach air a’ Leitir. Bha e mar 
cleachdadh aig muinntir na Leitir a bhith cur an crodh aca 
troimh “na là air a’ Mhormhoich a tha ma choinneamh Taigh 
a’ Bhrewer. Bhiodh iad a’ gabhail la -ma seach air 
buachailleachd a’ chruidh agus an tarbh agus an 1a thainig 
Dùghall Mór airson am buachailleachd chuir e seachad tacan 
dhen tìde ag òl an Taigh a’ Bhrewer. Nuair a choisich e air ais 
gon a’ chrodh, ’s ann a thòisich an tarbh a’ bùrail agus a’ 
crathadh a cheann ris. Thainig e nall far a robh Dùghall. 
Ghabh Dùghall an cuthach ris an tarbh agus rug e air an dà 
adharc aige “s chuir e car dheth anns a’ chladach. Thug e dha 
stiallag mhath leis a’ bhat’ aige mas do leig e air a chasan e 
agus thuirt e an uair sin ris, “Bheir mis’ ort, a bhalaich, nach 
dèan thu sud orm a rithist.” 


Stòraidh beag iongadach eile a chuala mi nuair a bha mi òg. 
'S ann air piuthair Aili Mal ris an canadh iad Liosaidh. Bidh e 
coltach gun do chuala an gàidsear a bha an uair sin a’ 
fuireach a’ Loch Carann gu robh Aili dèananch uisge-beatha 
aig an dearbh am. Agus thàinig e nall gu taigh Aili Mal feuch 
a faigheadh e greim air Aili a’ sas anns an obair. Cha robh 
duine staigh ach Liosaidh agus dhùin i an dorus “na aodann. 
Cha leighadh i staigh e. Char e an uair sin dh’ an an uinneag 
ach cha leigeadh Lìosaidh a staigh a sin e nas mò. Bha i agus 
forc feur aice “na lamh agus deiseil airson a stobadh. Dh’ 
fhoighnich i dheth ciod a bha e ’g iarraidh. Fhreagair e “Tha 
mi “g iarraidh fear an taigh”. Thuirt Liosaidh ris nach robh 
fear-taigh a seo ann. Thuirt an gàidsear “Tha fios gu bheil 
fear-taigh a seo”. “Chan eil”, arsa Liosaidh, “fear-taigh a seo 
ach fear a bhios a’ falbh nan taighean.” “Is cinnteach”, arsa 
an gàidsear “gum bi e aig an taigh uaireannan”. “Uair a tha 
agus uair nach eil” fhreagair Lìosaidh. Dh’ fhoighnich 
Lìosaidh ris an uair sin, “Càite bheil do warrant’? Chuir an 
gàidsear a lamh “na phòcaid agus shìn e a’ warrant dha 
Liosaidh. Cha d’ rinn Liosaidh ach a sguabadh ás a làmh chun 
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an teine a bha air a culaibh agus chaidh a’ warrant suas ann 
an ceò. Cha robh cas aig a’ ghàidsear air a seasadh e agus b’ 
fheudar dha folbh dhachaidh agus fhuair Aili Mal cothrom na 
bh’ anns an taigh fhalach mas d’ thainig e rithist. 

Bha seann duine a’ fuireach air an Dornaidh do Chlann “ic 
Rath agus bha e air leabaidh a’ bhas agus e gu math sean. 
Thachair dithis dhe na nabuidhan aige agus dh’ fhoighnich 
fear dhiubh ris an fhear eile an cuala e ciamar a bha ’m 
bodach. “Chan eil mi smuaintinn gu bheil e gu math”. 
“Ciamar tha thu smuaintinn sin?” “Chunnaic mi a’ sagart a’ 
dol dhan taigh aige”. “Carson a bhiodh a sagart a’ dol dhan 
taigh aige?” “Bhiodh”, arsa a’ fear eile, “airson ùrnuigh 
deireannach a thoirt dha airson a chuid peacannan”. Thionnd 
am fear eile is thuirt e ris, “Chan e la goirid geamhradh a dh’ 
fheumadh MacRath airson a chuid peacannan innse dhan t- 
sagart ach là gu math nas fhaide”. 

Bha duine tapaidh eile a fuireach anns an dùthaich seo ris 
an abradh iad Gille Bàn an t-Saighdear (Domhnallach a bha 
fuireach am Màileagan) Bha e càirdeach ga Domhnall 
MacRath a bh’ anns an Fhadach. Bha e °g innse sgeul oidhche 
anns an taigh aige ma dheidhinn a’ cheud cogadh. Thuirt e gu 
robh e anns an Fhraing aig an am agus bha iad a’ campadh a 
muigh fo chanabhas. An oidhche bha seo bha an Gille Ban 
agus a companaich agus oidhche saor aca dhe na 
trenchaichean agus dh’ òl iad móran fiòn saor Frangach. 
Troimh “n oidhche thàinig air a’ Ghille Bhàn éirigh, a’ 
cumhad airson latrine. Dh’ fhairtlich air latrine fhaighinn 
agus char e null chun an “guard tent”. Bha a’ sentry a bh’ air 
géard a’ rostadh sausage air uachdar brazier theth gual nuair a 
chual e an Gille Ban a’ faighneachd caite a robh latrine. 
Thionnd a’ sentry tiomchioll is a chunnaic e an Gille Ban ’na 
sheasamh air a chùlaibh, cas-ruisgt, gun aodach ghabh e a 
leithid de dh’feagal gun do thuit a lamh anns an teine is loisg 
e a chuid chorragan anns an teine. Cha robh an Gille Ban a’ 
tuigsinn carson a ghabh e leithid a dh’ fheagal is thuirt e seo 
ri na daoine a bha céilidh air. Bha a phiuthar a’ déanamh tea 
aig an am agus thuirt i, “An robh e iongadach an duine bochd 
feagal a’ ghabhail thus’ fhaicinn air a chùlaibh is tu rtisgt’.” 
“Cha robh mi rúisgt”, ars’ es’ gu crosd’, “bha am balaclava 
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Bha turas eile agus shin Gearmaltaich a’ shelladh gu h-olc. 
Shin fear dhe na saighdearan a’ caineadh agus thuirt e “Cha 
robh gun tighinn ach thusa” ’s e a’ cumhad air na speuran ’s 
na shellachan dol seachad. Treis as déidh sin agus an déidh 
moran fion òl cha robh guth air feagal agus ’s e thuirt a’ 
cheart duine, “Thigibh, a clann an Diabhal, tha aon rud 


cinnteach chan urrainn dhuibh tighinn a rithist”. 


Nuair a bha iad a’ togail an darna h-Eaglais Shaor ann an 
Aird Eilbhe bha aig a h-uile duine dhe ‘n choithional ri deich 
tasdain a’ phàigheadh airson an t-suidheachan aige fhéin. 
Char bràthair mo shean-mhathar (taobh m’ athair) Iain Bàn 
MacRath is fhuair e suidheachan air a chuir air leth agus 
phàigh e am ministir air a shon. Treis as deidh seo bha Iain 
Bàn a tilleadh as Muilinn Baile mac Carra le chuid min le 
each is cairt agus stad a’ mhinistir e is thuirt e ris gu feumadh 
e suidheachan eile thaghadh. Dh’ fhoighnich Iain Bàn ris, 
“Carson seo?” Fhreagair am ministir, “Tha an Dotair 
Donnchadh á Conchra ag iarraidh a’ suidheachan agad-sa”. 
“Ma tha, chan eil e dol “ga fhaighinn”, arsa Iain Bàn. 
“Feumas e fhaighinn”, ars? am ministir. “Thagh mise 
suidheachan agus phàigh mi e agus mura faigh mi e chan 
fhaic thu mise air taobh a staigh an eaglais seo gu bràch”. 
Chuip e an t-each is chum e a’ dol a’ rathad. Goirid as déidh 
dha Iain Bàn folbh, thainig Uilleam Mhurchaidh agus stad am 
ministir a’ bruidhinn ris cuideachd agus dh’ fhoighnich e dhe 
Uilleam dé scòrsa duine a bha ann an Iain Bàn. Cha robh e 
airson a chreidsinn nach tilleadh e dhan eaglais. Fhreagair 
Uilleam e “Ga b’r’ith gu dé thuirt Iain Bàn riut, faodar tu 
chreidsinn gur e sin a nì e”. Nuair a chual’ am ministir seo 
ghabh e feagal nach tilleadh Iain Bàn dhan eaglais is chuir am 
ministir an gille-each aig as a dhéidh agus thuirt e ris gu robh 
a shuidheachan fhéin aige gu bràch. 


Rud eile a bhiodh cur iongadas orm nuair a bha mi òg, mar 
a gheibheadh neach a h-uile rud a bha feumail dha gun dol a 
mach as an dùthaich. Ged a bha a’ bhuth bheag a bha ann an 
Allt na Subh cho beag “sa bha i, gheibheadh thu rud sam bith 
a bha feumail dha taigh. Gheibheadh thu gual ann, feoìl dà 
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uair “s an t-seachdain, paraffin, aodach is brògan agus a h-uile 
seòrsa biadh a bha air a chleachdadh aig an am. Bha móran 
rudan eile ann cuideachd mar a bhiodh crann speal, iarainn 
speal, clachan-giarach, racanan, spaidean, grapan, airneas 
baiasagail, carbide agus lampaichean agus grios airson 
cuibhlichean cairtichean. Bha a h-uile sion a bha seo ri 
fhaighinn anns a’ bhuth bheag a bha seo agus nam biodh tu a’ 
cumhad airson seo an diugh bheireadh thu fad la air coiseachd 
sraidean Inbhir Nis — agus cuide ri sin rudan nach gabhadh 
ceannachd idir. 

Seirbhis eile a bha sinn a’ saoltinn nas fhearr ’s na 
lathaichean chaidh seachad “S e sin seirbhis a’ phuist. Ged 
nach robh càraichean aig na puist ach na baiasagailean bha 
iad a’ toir seachad seirbhis uamhasach fhéin math. An da 
phost a bha anns a’ chearna seo de na sgìr aig an am ’s e 
dithis ris an abradh iad Am Post Mór agus Am Post Beag, 
MacRath le chéile. °S iomadh àite aondranach anns a robh aca 
ri dhol anns na monaidhean. Tha cuimhn’ agam am Post Beag 
(Iain MacRath a bhuinig do Gleann Eilge) a bhith dol tri là 
anns an t-seachdain gon A’ Mhaoil Bhuidhe a tha astar glé 
mhór. Bha am Post Beag agus am Post Mór a’ togail na 
litrichean a h-uile feasgar aig Aird Eilbhe. Bha e “na 
chleachdadh aca a bhith a stad aig an t-seann cheardach aig 
Aird Eilbhe mas tòisicheadh iad air an t-slighe dhachaidh. 
Oidhche bha seo le flichne sneachd is fuachd bha iad a’ fàgail 
an t-seann cheardach le chéile agus nuair a thàinig iad ma 
choinneamh mansa an Eaglais Shaor, dh’ fhosgail doras a’ 
mhansa agus sheas am ministir anns an doras an deidh a 
shuipeir a’ ghabhail is e coimhead cho blàth agus cho 
comhartachail, agus aig an dithis eile ri dol seachd mìle anns 
an t-sneachd. “Nach seall thu e”, ars’ am Post Mór (Calum 
MacRath a bhuinig dha na Leitir), “thall a sin is e cumhad 
cho comhartachail gun càil a’ cur cúram air”. “O, ’s e”, ars’ 
am Post Beag, “agus ’s e glé bheag a tha e dèanamh air a 
shon ach aon là anns an t-seachdain a’ càineadh an Donas 
agus mara b’ e an Donas cha bhiodh e ann an dreuchd”. 


Mas robh a’ sluagh a’ cleachdadh rathad mór is rathad 
iarainn air toir an cuid bho dheas, bhiodh bàta tighinn a staigh 
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go an Totaig far a robh lamaraig agus taigh-òsda beag. An 
uair sin bhiodh sluagh tighinn anns na h-eathraichean beag 
aca fhéin air an cuid stuth a thoir dhachaidh. Leis a sin, 
bhiodh moran sluagh a tachairt ri chéile ann a seo. Aig an am 
sin an duine aig a robh an taigh-osda bha e uamhasach fhéin 
dubh “na chraicinn ’s “na choltas. La bha seo thadhail 
coigreach agus bha e bruidhinn ris an òsdair thairis air drama 
agus dh’ fhoighnich e dhe an òsdair ciod a’ sloinneadh a bh’ 
aige. Fhreagair an t-òsdair e le pròis, “Tha mise dhe Clann “ic 
Rath Bàn”. “Ma tha, a Dhia”, ars’ an coigreach, “tha mi 
duilich airson na daoine sin dhe Clann ’ic Rath Dubh”. 


Bha Mairi NicRath a bha “a coitear ann an Camas 
Loidhmidh déidheil air bhith `g innse a’ sgeul a leanas. 

Bha triúir naomh anns an duthaich uaireigin a bha glé 
ainmeil agus urramach — Naomh Faolan, Naomh Comhghan 
agus Naomh Dubhthach. Bha iad uamhasach fhéin cairdeal 
dha chéile ’s bhitheadh iad gu tric a’ tachairt agus a’ 
bruidhinn air diadhaidhachd agus leighis tinneasan agus 
rudan dhen t-seorsa sin mar a bha dualach dha daoine a bha 
anns an t-suidheachdainn anns an robh iad-san, air ceann an t- 
sluagh. | 

La bha seo, gu mi-fhortanach, thachair rud a rinn milleadh 
air a’ chairdeas a bha seo. Thachair bó le Faolan agus bó le 
Comhghan air mullach creig agus ceum gu math cumhang 
ann. Chan fhaigheadh an dala té seachad air a chéile agus 
staigh na chéile ghabh iad is shin iad air strith. Thug iad treis 
mhór dhen a’ la strith agus ma dheireadh thall chuir a’ bhó 
aig Comhgham a’ bho aig Faolan thairis a’ chreag. Thuit 1 
staigh ’s an amhuinn fodha is a ceithir chasan anns na h’ 
iarmailtean. 

Choinnich na naoimh airson an gnothach a cur ceart ach ’s 
e bh’ ann gun deach iad gu h-olc a mach air a chéile. Thoisich 
iad air trod agus trod ga riridh. Dh’ fhiach Dubhthach na b’ 
urrainn dha airson sith a dhéanamh ach chan éisdeadh tad ris 
agus cha d’ fhuair e taing sam bith. 

Chaidh iad a mach air a chéile cho mór ’s gun do ghuidh 
Faolan nach d’ reachadh boinne mara no breac buinne a suas 
air Amhainn Nosdaidh gu brach. Ghuidh Comhghan do Chill 
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Fhaolain nach tigeadh por na piseach na tonn toraidh gu brach 
air caraid a thigeadh air stól a’ phósaidh an Cill Fhaolain agus 
riamh on a’ la bha sin cha bhiodh daoine a’ pósadh an Cill 
Fhoalain idir agus thigeadh orra a’ dol sios gu eaglais na 
Dornaidh na eaglais Aird Eilbhe airson pósadh. 

Agus bho '“n la a throid an da Naomh gus an la an diugh 
nuair a bhiodh dithis na Cill Fhaolain a’ dol a phósadh, ’s ann 
do Loch Aillse na Cinn t-Saile na Dornaidh a bhiodh iad a’ 
dol. Bha caraid a phos an Cill Fhaolain uaireigin ach cha 
tainig pór na piseach orra agus chaochail iad le chéile an 
ceann bliadhna as déidh dhaibh pósadh. 

Agus gus an diugh fhéin bhiodh iad a’ cantainn gum biodh 
buaireadh aig an t-sluagh ann an Cill Fhaolain. Mar a thuirt 
Ruairidh Mac Gill-Fhinnein, “Ga b’r’ith càit? am beil an 
Donas a’ cur seachad a thìde troimh la, ’s ann an Cill 
Fhaolain a chuireas e dheth a bhrogan air an oidhche.” 

Seann sgeul eile ma duine ris an canadh iad Aonghas a ’ 
Chaoil. Aig toiseach an t-seachdaimh linn deug bha 
Domhnallaich Ghleanna Garadh agus Clann “ic Coinnich 
Seafortach a’ strith ri chéile gu trom. Aig an am sin bha 
Caisteal an t-Sroim fhàthast aig na Dòmhnallaich; an uair sin 
chaill iad e is fhuair a’ Seatortach làmh an uachdar. Cha robh 
seo a’ cordadh ri na Domhnallaich agus turas dha an t- 
Seafortach a bhith air folbh an Eilean Mhuile, shaoil Aonghas 
Gleanna Garadh gum biodh an t-sm seo freagarrach airson 
Caisteal an t-Sroim a chosnadh air ais. Air an t-slighe null 
gon a’ chaisteal thachair iad ri fear Domhnall Mac Gill- 
Fhinnein agus da mhac a bhràthair agus mharbh iad an da: 
ghille agus spad iad na cinn dhiubh. Thainig sluagh Cinn t- 
Saille ri chéile agus rinn iad suas gun tachradh iad ri Gleanna 
Garadh nuair a bha e a dhèanamh a ’ rathad air ais as an t- 
Srom. An uair sin thog iad bata sia deug rámh aig áite faisg 
air an Tulach Ard ris an abair iad gus an là an diu Glaic a’ 
Bhata. Nuair a fhuair iad a mach mar a bha Gleanna Garadh 
deanamh deiseil airson tilleadh air ais, dh’ fholbh Clann ’ic 
Rath agus Clann Ghill-Fhinnein anns a’ bhata a thog iad agus 
thachair iad ri na Domhnallaich aig Clach na Caillich aig 
fosgladh Chaol Reithe agus bha sabaid mhór ann an sin. Rinn 
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na Sailaich an gnothach orra agus bha Gleanna Gharadh air a 
mharbhadh. Mas deach a mharbhadh dh’ iarr e tròcair dha 
fhéin ach ’s e thuirt athair an da ghille òg a chaidh a 
mharbhadh nach faigheadh e ach an trocair a sheall ce fhéin 
dha na gillean. Thill na Sailaich gu Caisteal Donnan agus an 
ceann aig Aonghas Ghleanna Garadh aca. Ged a bha na 
Domhnallaich agus an Seafortach "nan naimhdean aig a chéile 
bha a’ bhean aig an t-Seafortach duilich ma bhas Aonghas 
agus thug i an t-òrdugh gum biodh e air a thiodhlacadh ann a 
Clachan Dubhthaich leis a h-uile h-urram a gheibheadh an 
teaghlach Seafortach fhéin. Bha Aonghas air ainmaichdainn 
as déidh sin mar “Aonghas a’ Chaoil .: 

Aig baiteal Sliabh an t-Siorram bha fear dhe na curaidhean 
aig Clann “ic Rath ann an dearg éiginn agus feumach air 
cobhair agus bha Domhnallach faisg air a dh’ fhaodadh seo a 
thoirt dha ach thuirt fear dhiubh na faclan a bha seo, 
“Cuimhnichibh air Aonghas a’ Chaoil,” agus leig iad leis am 
bas fhaighinn. 

Bhon a thòisich iomradh air Clann “ic Rath an toiseach bha 
e air abairt gu robh cleamhnas mór eadar iad fhéin is an 
teaghlach Seafortach. Leis a sin bhiodh an Seafortach “gan 
cuireadh tric gu Caisteal Bhrathainn gu féisd. 

Thug e cuireadh an turas a bha seo dha fear a dh’ uaislean 
Chlann “ic Rath agus an uair a bha iad aig a’ bhord ag ithe 
bha coinnlearan air leth fhéin briagh dhe airgiod aig gach 
oisein dhen a’ bhord. 

“A faca tu coinnlearan cho briagh riamh?” dh’ fhoighnich 
an Seafortach ris. “O, chunnaic,” arsa MacRath. “Càite?” ars’ 
an duine eile. “Chunnaic anns an taigh agam fhìn ann an Cinn 
t-Sàile agus an ath uair a thig thu a’ rathad seallas mi dhut 
iad”. 

An ath uair a thainig a’ Seafortach a Chinn t-Saile bha e aig 
a dhinnear aig MacRath agus chuir MacRath ceathrar dhe 
mhic a bha uamhasach fhéin eireachdail aig gach oisein dhen 
a’ bhord agus coinnlearan giuthas ann a lamh gach fear. 

An uair a chunnaic a’ Seafortach a’ sealladh briagh, 
eireachdail a bha seo, b’ fheudar dha aideachadh gu robh iad 
air thoiseach air coinnlearan airgiod Caisteal Bhrathainn. 
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Sin agaibh, ma tha, deireadh am beagan sgeul a tha seo 
dhen a’ sgir agus na daoine a bha fuireach a seo agus tha aon 
rud cinnteach, ga b’r’ith dé an cearn dhe “n an t-saoghal a 
rainig na Sailaich eadar fuadaichean agus a h-uile rud eile a 
thug orra an duthaich fhéin fhàgail, ’s e monaidhean ard 
Chinn t-Sàile a bha “nan cridhe fad ’s bu bheo iad gu b’r’ith 
dé rioghachd anns a robh iad. 


Mar a thubhairt am bard Tàileach agus e air aineoil. 


An am bhi °g éirigh tha mi fo eislean 

*S mi n eilean chéin a tha fada thall, 

An ait bhi reubadh nan tonnan chéirgheal 

Tha ’n gunna réiceil ri mo cheann; 

Gach buille beumadh gu foinnidh, creuchdach 
A’ sior chuir géibhinn air feachd nan Gall, 

"S na gillean treubhach, gu fearail, eudmhor 
Gu fuilteach, féitheach, ’n an dian-ruith deann. 


Gu tric mo smuaintean a’ snamh thar chuantan 
Gu tìr mo chluaineis ’s an robh mi maoth, 

Gu faic mi ’m bruadar an t-Sithean Uaine 

Is Carn na Ruadhrach nan agh maol, 

'S mo cheum cho uallach a’ dol mu ’n cuairt air 
“S an spréidh a’ nuallan air gach taobh, 

*S an sneachd gu fuaraidh ’n a chòta chuannta 
Gu sgàileach, suanach, air bharr nan raon. 


Thoir soraidh càirdeal an tùs mo làithean 

Do “n dùthaich Tàileach a tha gun éis, 

'S Loch Dubhthaich àghmhor le chórsa sàilghlais 
"N a’ laighe samhach fo dhìon do sgéith’, 

Le d’ shruithean gàireach a’ ruith gu stairneil 

Gu cuan nan gairthonn le soirbheas réidh, 

'S a’ ghrian a’ teàrnadh le gathan ar-bhuidh 

Gu cul nan ard bheann aig crìch a réis’. 


Agus a rithist bard eile. 
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Failt’ ort, a Loch Dubhthaich, failt’ ort, 
Nam bu bhard a réir mo dhùrachd 

Mis’ an diugh gu fonnmhor, sar-ghrinn, 
Fhior loch aluinn thogainn clit ort. 


“Ois àghmhor mar so bhith 'gur faicinn 


Air trath feasgair a sracadh nam speuran, 
No ’s a’ mhaduinn le ’r curraicabh òr-bhuidh 
Nuair tha a’ ghrian as a ros-leaba ’g éiridh. 


O cait” bheil na h-òighean as gile? 

O cait’ an tric filidh ri dàn daibh? 

O càit ach mu bhruachaibh Loch Dubhthaich. 
Slàn leat, loch mo chridhe! Slàn leat. 
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THE POETRY OF DONALD ALLAN MACDONALD 
REV. FR. JOHN A. MACDONALD, S.T.B., M.A., M.LITT. 
4th December, 1992 


Introduction: 


Donald Allan MacDonald, Dòmhnall Ailean Dhomhnaill na 
Banaich, who died here in Inverness in the summer time, was 
the last bard from the island of South Uist who composed his 
song-poems for the local community and for the local oral 
tradition. 

He did learn to read Gaelic but never learned to write it and 
was, therefore, unable to adapt the exercise of his talents, as 
other local bards did, to the many changes that came over his 
local community in the years that followed the Second World 
War. The end of the war saw the beginning of the end of the 
social institutions within which his art was both celebrated 
and transmitted. 

He himself claimed that it was never his intention that his 
compositions should ever wander further than the confines of 
the home community for which he created them. He is 
probably best known as the author of the popular love song 
Gruagach Og an Fhuilt Bhàin — but some of his other songs 
are also well known and are established in a wider world than 
that of the people of the south end of South Uist; these 
include, Ceud failt’ air Gach Gleann, Oran Uibhist and 
Aiséirigh a’ Bheachain with which he won the Bardic Crown 
at the Dundee Mod in 1959. 

Between 1976 and 1980, I had the privilege of collecting 
the songs of Donald Allan MacDonald within the community 
in which he had composed them. The purpose of this study 
was not just to collect these songs but also to establish the 
extent to which they had been retained within the oral 
tradition and to try and define the methods by which this 
retention was maintained. I met Donald Allan himself on 
numerous occasions during these years and, where possible, 
agreed a text with him for the poetry that I had gathered. 

I discovered that the bulk of his songs was composed for 
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oral transmission amongst the people of the southern end of 
South Uist during the twenty years or so before the end of 
World War II. It was never his intention that these songs 
should spread beyond his own home community and he never 
imagined that they would ever be collected. He told me: 


“Ach, cha robh dad a’ dhúil agam-sa aon latha, nuair a 


bha mi 

comasach... air bardachd a dhéanamh... cha robh for fon 
ghrein 

agam-sa gun tigte gu bràth gum dhachaidh a dh’ iarraidh 
òrain. 


Cha robh for agam gun rachadh iad gu sìorruidh na 
b'fhaide na 
bàl-luiadh, no banais, no rud dhen t-seòrsa sin.” 


(Taped interview, 7/12/79) 


1. The Making of the Bard 


a) In 1963, Donald Archie MacDonald of the School of 
Scottish Studies recorded Donald Allan MacDonald singing 
several of his songs and discussing his compositions and his 
life. Donald Archie told me that what struck him most about 
the bard was his apparent consciousness of his gift as an 
inherited talent and the consequent frequency with which he 
referred to the fact that he was a bard. He went on to say that 
in the course of many years of field work, he had never 
encountered a local bard who expressed the same degree of 
preoccupation about his talent and his art. In the many 
interviews which I recorded with the bard between 1976 and 
1980, he made frequent references to both his inherited gift 
and its practice. 

The transmission of the bardic gift from one generation to 
the next within the same family is a weli authenticated aspect 
of the tradition of Gaelic poetry (Cf. D.S. Thomson, The 
MacMhurich bardic Family, in Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, Vol. XLIII, 1966.) The bard himself 
told me: 


“Bha a’Bhardachd unnam a nuas bhon t-seachdamh linn 
deug — co 
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dhiu sin cho fad’s a b’urra dhomh a dhol air n-ais, fear ris 
an canadh iad an Dall Mor, a bha ann an Ceann a’Tuath 
Uibhist.” 


(Taped interview, 10/3/78) 


The bard’s father was descended from Alexander 
MacDonald, an Dall Mòr. In The Uist Collection, (p. 173), 
Rev. Archibald MacDonald states that he was “contemporary 
with John MacCodrum” which would date him about 1700- 
1770. The minister of Kiltarlity describes an Dall Mòr as: “a 
man of fine presence, a splendid specimen of a stalwart 
Highlander. He went about always dressed in the garb of Old 
Gaul, and from his size, as well as the fact of there being in 
the same locality another blind man of diminutive stature, he 
was called the ‘Dall Mòr’. (He) was a great rhymester, but 
not many of his effusions have been preserved.” 

Despite his descent from an Dall Mor and although he sang 
traditional Gaelic songs, Donald Allan was anxious to point 
out that his father did not compose. He insisted that his bardic 
gift was inherited from his great grandmother, Marion, 
nighean lain Mhullaich, who was a direct descendant of an 
Dall Mòr. This anxiety on the part of the bard to establish the 
inheritance of his bardic powers from a female antecedent 
may have been due to a traditional belief in Gaelic culture 
that the transmission of special powers (particularly occult 
power) had to be conducted through a person of the opposite 
sex. 

The conviction that the bardic gift was hereditary and that 
as a consequence a poet was born and not made is a common 
belief within the Gaelic poetry tradition. It was also Donald 
Allan’s belief as he told me: 


“Chan eil de dh’ fhoghlum air an t-saoghal a dhéanadh 
duine “na bhàrd. Chan ee fhèin a tha a’dol ’ga 
dhéanamh gu siorruidh, mar a bheil an rud ’sa duine 
e fhein, agus e laidir ann cuideachd. Cha toir thu 
annad fhéin idir é.” 

(Taped interview, 7/12/79) 
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Now, while Donald Allan MacDonald claimed that a bard 
is born and not made, there were, nevertheless, important 
aspects and powerful structures in the Gaelic poetic tradition 
that went to the making of the bard. 

His own stated evidence clearly suggests that even from a 
very early age, he absorbed some of the local oral tradition 
both from members of his own family and from other 
individuals within the community in which he grew up. In 
addition, as I indicated, he could read Gaelic and he did 
assimilate some of the wider tradition of Gaelic poetry from 
published sources. He informed me: 


“Bha mi ag èisdeachd, ’s bha mi ag èisdeachd, ’s bha 
mi a’leughadh seann leabhraichean...” 


(Taped interview, 10/3/77) 


b) This first stage in the making of the poet through 
absorption, listening and reading — growing in the language, 
the imagery, the themes and the models of the general corpus 
of Gaelic vernacular poetry would have gelled into the next 
stage — the process of applying what he had assimilated to the 
practice of his art in personal composition! Within the 
tradition of that verse, there are numerous examples given of 
bards who composed short extempore pieces at a very early 
age. The earliest composition by Donald Allan MacDonald 
that I could find, was dated by himself as having been 
composed at the age of 14 years! 

He told me how he went about the process of applying his 
art in composition and in so doing he compared himself with 
Robert Burns because, like Burns, he too found inspiration in 
nature. 

According to his own testimony, he first selected the 
melody for his composition and then committed his 
inspiration to words: 


“Ged thug mi thugam peann ’s dubh 

An diugh gu deanamh dain, 

Chan fhaigh mi fonn dha ’staigh no muigh 
Bho “n théirig gu tur mo cháil. 
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Tha craobh air m’anail ’s air mo ghuth, 
*S cha sheinn mi `n diugh mar b’ ’aist, 
Gun neach bheir cuideachadh dhomh ann, 


Tha `n tir ro-ghann de bhàird.” 
Marbhrann Ghillean Loch Aineort 


Not all of his songs which I was able to collect were, of 
course, inspired directly by nature. The humorous songs, his 
series of satires, the love songs and the elegies found their 
inspiration elsewhere. That is not to deny that the milieu 
which he found most conducive to creating poetry was coram 
natura. 

Flyting and bardic competition also formed part of the 
Gaelic poetic tradition and Donald Allan told me that his 
song Ged Nach Seas Mi Am Measg Nam Bard — one of 
several compositions in praise of his homeland, was 
occasioned in response to a challenge to prove that he was a 
better bard than his contemporary and fellow native of South 
Uist, Donald MacIntyre, the Paisley bard. However, again, 
that asservation does not preclude the validity of his claim 
that he found inspiration in nature. 

Somerled MacMillan tells that “the Paisley bard took a 
keen delight in the use of internal rhyme and felt that so far as 
he was concerned poetry was not the same in Gaelic when 
this was not in evidence.” (Sporan Dhomhnaill p. xxvi). 

In this respect, at least, both poets were in agreement. The 
use of internal rhyme was the only poetic ornament that 
Donald Allan ever mentioned in the many discussions that we 
shared about poetry. He had never heard of the technical term. 
aicill but he certainly knew how to use it and considered its 
use of paramount importance in the construction of his 
poetry. 

Just as he considered internal rhyme of greatest value in the 
making of poetry, the bard had no doubts at all about the 
important role of the poet within the general culture of 
Gaeldom. 

He told Donald Archie MacDonald of the School of 
Scottish Studies that the bards were keeping the Gaelic 
language alive. He told me that his compositions were made 
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for the people of his own South Uist community, to be 
absorbed by them and to be kept alive by that community. 
There was no other method of preserving his poetry 
because his songs were made for the orate audience of his 
own acquaintances. However, he did understand that the 
audience for whom he made poetry was ever diminishing and 
that the structures which should have kept these alive were 
now gone. He told me that after the Second World War, 
things had changed so radically that he lost interest in his art. 


c) The final part of the making of the bard was that of the 
oral transmission and retention of his songs within that 
specific community into which he was born, wherein he had 
spent most of his life and from which I collected his songs. _ 

The process of transmission may be considered under two 
main aspects: by primary transmission, I mean the rendering 
by the bard himself to any audience of any of his 
compositions; and, by secondary transmission, I mean the 
singing of these compositions by other local singers. I have 
described these local singers as active bearers of the songs as 
opposed to passive bearers; these latter would be acquainted 
with the bard’s songs and despite the fact that they would not 
sing them within the various contexts in which the local oral 
song tradition was celebrated, nevertheless fulfilled an 
important function within these contexts as shall be 
explained. 

It is my understanding that within the oral culture that 
certainly prevailed in Donald Allan MacDonald’s sphere of 
influence in his native South Uist till the time of World War 
II, the processes of both primary and secondary oral 
transmission were essential for the establishment of the 
reputation of the bard. The social structures, occasions and 
events which provided for transmission at both levels of the 
bard’s songs were described to me by my sources and it may 
be useful to note each of these in turn as they existed when 
Donald Allan’s creativity was at its height. 

1) The first of these was the bard’s own family and I have 
his own testimony that both his father and his grandmother 
were active bearers of the oral song tradition. 
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2) Beyond the bard’s immediate family and kin group, 
there existed the social grouping of the bard’s friends and 
acquaintances who met regularly, if informally, at the only 
local public house which was at Lochboisdale. My own late 
mother was employed in this establishment for some years 
just before the war and told me that impromptu singing 
sessions were held there frequently. She recalled that the 
songs most often heard there at the time were those of the 
Campbell family of South Lochboisdale and those of Donald 
Allan MacDonald — these were always sung by the bard 
himself when he was present. 

3) The typical and established tigh-céilidh, like the family 
and kin group, was a basic social context within which all the 
aspects of the oral tradition were celebrated and transmitted 
and the bard’s own testimony acknowledges the important 
influence that this institution had in the process of both his 
own assimilation of the local oral culture and the trans- 
mission of his own songs. 

The range of entertainment provided in any individual 
céilidh-house was inevitably as varied as the skills of the 
active participants and the proceedings were in no way 
organised — on the contrary, contributions were spontaneously 
offered or requested. Perhaps it is important to emphasise that 
point because several accounts have been published in 
English which suggest that the proceedings in a typical tigh- 
céilidh followed some kind of fixed ritual. 

From my understanding of my sources, the main 
participants in the provision of entertainment in a tigh-céilidh 
were men; the women of the household may have contributed 
but ladies who did not belong to the immediate family acted 
more as passive bearers of the tradition supporting the active 
participants by joining in the singing of the choruses, singing 
the last verse of the song and providing incidental prompts 
when memories stumbled or failed. 

4) While the proceedings in a typical tigh-céilidh were not 
organised, the céilidh was a well-established institution 
amongst exile Gaels as an organised public event with a 
Master of Ceremonies and a programme of varied entertain- 
ments not unlike the activities so popular in the music halls of 
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the time. The organised public céilidh (concert) was 
introduced into the island as were organised public dances 
(bal or dannsa). These public functions also provided a 
structure within which Gaelic songs were sung and 
transmitted and in the period before the war they were held in 
the local schools at Lochboisdale, Daliburgh and 
Garrynamonie, at the Territorial Army Drill Hall in Daliburgh 
and, for a period of time, at a large shed in Kilphedar. Local 
tradition has it that Donald Allan met his gruagach og an 


fhuilt bhain at a dance in this building in Kilphedar on a 


Games’ Night about 1928! 

5) Less formalised celebrations of Gaelic songs occurred at 
the mixed gatherings of neighbours that followed a waulking: 
this institution was known in Donald Allan’s local 
community as a bal-luaidh. The actual waulking was attended 
and performed only by women but after the cloth was 
properly processed, an informal gathering took place in which 
the menfolk of the locality participated. Part of the 
entertainment at the bàl-luaidh was the repetition of the 
extemporised gossip worked into the songs that were sung as 
the cloth was shrunk round the boards. Apparently, much of 
that gossip served to publicise the relationships between local 
courting couples and so served as a kind of match-making 
institution as well. On a more national level, this service 1s 
provided nowadays by the tabloid press! 

6) The various ceremonies associated with the marriage 
itself provided another opportunity for the celebration and 
transmission of the songs of the community. The first of these 
institutions was the actual betrothal, known in South Uist 
Gaelic as an réiteachadh. The reception (banais) which 
followed the religious ceremony (posadh) was enlivened by 
dancing, interspersed with singing; and it was the custom for 
the local bard to make the toast to the newly-weds with a 
song composed specially for the occasion — parts of one such 
song, composed by Donald Allan still survives. Another local 
custom was that of holding a special function (banais-tighe) 
on the day following the actual wedding — a celebration for 
all those who had helped in the provision for, the organisation 
and the running of the wedding reception. Again, on this 
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occasion, local songs were sung! 

7) Other infrequent celebrations at which the songs of the 
community were transmitted in the context of convivial 
company occurred after the spring and autumn cattle sales 
(held locally at Milton and Carishval) and on the night of the 
South Uist Games which are still held during the last 
fortnight in July to accommodate muinntir a’ Ghlasgow Fair. 
The celebration of New Year was traditionally attended in 
South Uist by gatherings of men in particular houses at which 
the singing of local songs was an essential feature of the 
proceedings. My own late father told me that Donald Allan 
MacDonald was a frequent guest at New Year celebrations in 
his family home in Askernish in the decade preceding World 
War II. 

It was within these contexts that the Songs of Donald Allan 
MacDonald were sung and transmitted. With the Second 
World War, a sea-change came over the community for which 
he had created his poetry and these social structures and 
occasions which had sustained his compositions now went 
into rapid decline. As the audience for his compositions went 
into ever increasing decline, our bard ceased to practice his 
art. 


2. An Appraisal of the Poetry 


According to his own testimony, Donald MacDonald was 
able to read but unable to write Gaelic and he had access to 
the wider Scottish Gaelic song tradition in published sources. 
A study of his compositions soon shows that he assimilated 
the main thrusts of that tradition. For instance, a large 
measure of praise poetry — both eulogy of the living and 
elegy, or lament, of the dead — is contained in what is extant 
of the song-poem tradition. Apart from isolated and 
occasional references, Donald Allan MacDonald did not 
dedicate much praise composition to the living but elements 
of the traditional pedantry of bardic praise are clearly 
discernible in his Aiséirigh a’ Bheachain. In this song, he 
highlights his subject’s personal qualities and pedigree; the 
pagan Celtic ethos of selfishness that pervades much of 
traditional poetry or encomium finds expression in this song. 
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The conventions of reference to heredity, personal prowess, 
bravery and dexterity in the use of weapons (all so typical of 
traditional eulogy) are all mentioned in the 8th. stanza; 


“Gur gaisgeach treun gun mhuiseig thu 
Don duthail dùsgadh lann; 

Gu fearail, fraochail dùbhlanach, 

Fon ghur as dùire greann; 

Ach dh’aom na làithean dheònaichinn 
Bhith ’cOmhstrith riut air ball; 

Nam faicinn ’dol “sa chòmhraig thu, 
Cha sòrainn ort mo gheall.” 


Out of context this verse could be taken for a typical 
piece of 17th or 18th century encomiastic verse. 


Another kind of traditional praise poetry has as its theme — 
praise of the dead, and Donald Allan composed two songs in 
praise of friends who had died; Cumha Choinnich Shomhairle 
and Marbhrann Ghillean Loch Aineort. Again, the stylised 
conventions that typify traditional elegies are to be found in 
these two songs. 

Praise of the poet’s homeland is also one of the traditional 
themes of the Gaelic poetic corpus and Donald Allan 
MacDonald composed three songs in praise of South Uist. He 
told me: 


“Ach tha mi cinnteach ged a bhithinn air a’saoghal a 
shiubhal, 

gum bithinn fhathast a’moladh Uibhist, gum bithinn ‘ga 

ionndrainn agus a’smaointinn air...... ú 


(Taped interview, 3/3/80) 


The bard’s praise of his homeland of South Uist is 
occasionally overlaid by other thematic aspects that form part 
of the tradition and these include passages which are 
descriptive of nature, and political and exile-type verse. 

He testified that he found inspiration in nature and 
passages which expressed his appreciation of nature’s beauty 
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and bounty, coupled with his own acute observation of 
natural phenomena, figure prominently in some 7 of his 
songs. These elements are expressed in the 4th. stanza of Ged 
nach seas mi am measg nam bard: 


“Do bheanntan arda ’s aille dreach, 

Gu feurach, fasgach, còmhdaicht’; 

'S tha d’aibhnichean a’triall gu bras 

Len cliathaich chas an còmhnaidh; 

Far am faight’ a'bhanag “si ri cladh 

Gu sèimh a staigh fon chòinneich, 

Fo sgàil an fhraoich tighinn o gach taobh, 
“Toirt a beatha saor bhon dòbhrain.” 


Received imagery and conventional vocabulary of “exile” 
poetry also feature in some of his songs. For instance his 
statement in stanza 5 of Tha nì sonruicht’ air maire, 


“Nis bhon thàinig an caochladh 
Chan fhaic mi n crodh-laogh ann, 
Ach fàsach fo chaoraich 

Far an robh raointean dhen eorn’.” 


owes more to the conventions of “exile” verse than to the 
reality of the subject of his song. 

Traditional homeland verse often contained elements of 
patriotism and from a study of his songs there cannot be any 
doubt that the bard’s patria was the island of South Uist. This 
kind of poetry made frequent mention of the bard’s 
relationship with his clan. In many conversations with him, 
Donald Allan alluded to his family’s ties with the local 
MacDonald bards and in the final stanza of Ceud failt’ air 
gach gleann, he asserts his claim to a place in their ranks: 


“Ach so cuimhneachan dom chàirdean 
An la bheir mi suas, 

°S don mhuinntir ni mi fhàgail 

Anns an fhasaich air chuairt. 
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Bidh bardachd Chlann Domhnaill 
"Na chéol aig an t-sluagh; 

La nach cluinn sibh mo chomhradh 
'S mo chòmhnaidh “san uaigh.” 


Within the tradition of Gaelic verse composition, 
patriotism towards clan and homeland went hand in hand with 
the creation of political verse. The fundamental “political” 
statement that Donald Allan MacDonald repeatedly makes 
has strong moral overtones; over and over again, he states 
that the autonomy and innate dignity of the individual dictate 
that the person and his life must always find priority in the 
values of society and certainly be placed before material 
goods in that order of values. One example of this is his 
statement in the last four lines of Ceud failt ‘air gach gleann: 


S gun e fior dhuine dall 
Bhiodh a’ samhlachadh stóir 
Ri beatha chlann nan daoine 
Nach faod fuireach beo.” 


This “socialist” doctrine is not just political but also 
fundamentally Christian and forms the basis of his very 
severe castigation of a repressive landlord and his privileged 
representative in Eoghainn Glas nam Feannagan. 

That particular song is also a piece of powerful and 
sustained invective — and satire was also very much part of 
the tradition which Donald Allan inherited. Faithful to that 
tradition, his satire ranges from humorous lampooning to 
bitter invective; a fine example of the latter is the 4th. stanza 
of his song Oran Puinseanachadh nan Con: 


“Nach truagh thu La a’ Bhreitheanais, 
S gun mathanas dhuit ann; 

'S Satan agus aithinn’ aige 
"Feitheamh ort-sa thall. 

Lasadh as a shúilean, 

'S e "gad sgiursadh-sa null 
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Gu teine nach gabh múchadh 
'S gun dúil ri tighinn a’ nall!” 





However his satire is not always invective and is used for 
humorous effect both against himself and others in some 9 of 
his songs. 

An important aspect of the tradition of satirical 
composition in Gaelic was that of the immunity of the bard 
and this tradition probably has its origins in the very 
foundations of the bardic caste with its special privileges. 
Within the local oral tradition for which Donald Allan 
MacDonald composed his songs, he was expected to reflect 
the values and concerns of his audience rather than his own. 
Within the tradition, the bards accepted this prophetic role 
and many of them give expression to their assumption of the 
conscience of their people and clan. Donald Allan 
MacDonald was true to this tradition. His songs reflect the 
concerns, beliefs and aspirations of his home community and 
this forms the basis of much of the moralising contained in 
them. 

He expresses his own experience of the wastefulness and 
folly of youth; two of his compositions refer to the 
consequences of over-indulgence in drink; he reminds his 
audience repeatedly that people are more important than 
things. He attacks selfish parsimony, hypocrisy and 
gossiping. He reserves some of his best moralising rhetoric 
and versifying to attacking the evil of the repression of the 
people by the ruling class in the 8th stanza of Eoghainn Glas 
nam Feannagan: 


“S chaidh gach eun tha falbh air sgìath 

Thoirt leis an Trìath dhan t-sluagh, 

Gach seòrsa iasg ’san fhairge shìos, 

Am fior-uisg” agus cuan; 

Tha còir ac’ air bho linn gu linn, | 
Tha ’n dìleab sgrìobhta buan; 

Ach rinn luchd-saidhbhreis lagh dha’ pèin 

Gun iochd, gun spéis ’s gun truas.” 
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Amorous verse also forms a significant part of the tradition 
of Gaelic song composition and Donald Allan MacDonald 
composed two love songs, one of which — Gruagach Og an 
Fhuilt Bhain — has been a Gaelic “pop” song since its 
transmission in the early fifties to the wider Gaelic world than 
the bard’s own home community for which it was composed. 
The tradition of vernacular love poetry has its own 
conventions of theme and expression and these are observed 
by the bard to a marked degree. The imagery employed by the 
poet is also reminiscent of that used within this particular 
tradition. 

Another popular conceit in traditional love poetry is the 
wish that the bard expresses that he was a bird which could 
fly or swim off to be at the beloved’s side. Donald Allan 
employs the conceit in the 3rd. stanza of Graugach Og an 
Fhuilt Bhain without actually mentioning the purpose of his 
wish, although it is implied at the end of his statement: 


“'S truagh nach robh mi mar eun, 
Te “s a sgiathan gun ghiorradh, 
'S mi nach iarradh gu tilleadh; 
Bu mhór m’aighear ’s mo shunnd 
’ Togail cùrs’ air gach linne; 

'S nuair a dhealaicheadh tu rium 
Bhiodh mo shùilean a sileadh.” 


Traditional praise poetry is addressed to men and perhaps 
the genre of the love song is the only form of composition in 
which a lady can be praised and has been adopted by the local 
oral song tradition as such. These are aspects of the local 
tradition which might serve to give some perspective to 
Donald Allan MacDonald’s love songs — especially the very 
song for which he is best known and which he maintained 
with me was not occasioned by his having fallen in love! 

It could be claimed that all poetry is occasional in 
composition and allusive in content and that the bulk of 
poetry which achieves any status in the cultural heritage of 
any language group does so on its literary merits (whether 
oral, oriate or otherwise) and on account of its universal 
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appeal. Most of the serious songs composed by the bard are 
of this kind. The verse composed within the local oral 
tradition is “occasional” and “allusive” in a way that makes it 
fully intelligible only to the audience for whom it was 
composed. The allusive aspects of his elegies and of all his 
satirical pieces inevitably limit the universal appeal of these 
songs. All of the humorous pieces he composed, occasioned 
by highly localised events and alluding to local people could 
not possible be appreciated by anyone outside the local 
community. The limitation of wider appeal is compounded by 
the working into the text of the direct or reported speech of 
the main participants in the event. This is a common feature 
of this kind of local humorous poetry and is included to add 
to the overall comic effect. 

These songs which depend on much allusive content for 
their full effect served the purpose of providing popular 
entertainment in much the same way as the mass media does 
today. For this reason, such songs were somewhat ephemeral 
and this undoubtedly accounts for the fact that only remnants 
of some 4 songs exist in the local oral tradition today. 

The audience for which Donald Allan MacDonald 
composed his songs would have been well acquainted with 
the mainstream of the vernacular Gaelic tradition and would 
certainly have been familiar with much of the verse of the 
great names of the 17th. and 18th. centuries. Donald Allan 
MacDonald’s use of direct references to the poetry of other 
well-known bards, the re-using of existing melodies, metres, 
rhyme schemes and textual structures are not examples of 
plagiarism but were employed by him to assure his audience 
that he was well acquainted with the tradition and that his 
poetry deserved a place within that tradition. 

The standards by which the literary qualities of the Poetry 
of Donald Allan MacDonald can be judged are rooted in the 
very tradition of Gaelic poetry. Within that tradition little or 
no need is felt for innovation in theme or in the development 
of a composition. The concept of originality which is really a 
relatively modern shibboleth of literary criticism is not one 
that concerns the composers of traditional oral verse like 
Donald Allan MacDonald. His poetry has its roots in a 
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tradition established in pre-history. The lines of development 
of that tradition point to its homogeneity — any important 
changes in matter or form have taken centuries to evolve. To 
emphasise this aspect of the tradition of Gaelic poetry is in no 
way to detract from it or to condemn it. 

The first major measure against which the poetry of Donald 
Allan MacDonald can be judged, therefore, is that of its 
fidelity to the tradition. The total statement that a poem 
makes, within that tradition, involves the use of rhyme 
structures and a feel for speech rhythms that suit its rendering 
in sung form — this, the bard achieves with success. He also 
uses the rhetorical techniques of the tradition to fullest effect 


and in these compositions covers the wide range of poem! 


types and thematic material that the tradition accepts as the 
stuff of poetry. 

The tradition of Gaelic verse composition has to be 
considered not in terms of an inert acceptance of a fixed body 
of themes and conventions, but rather as a participation in an 
organic unity through the recreation of what has been 
received and handed on. Accordingly, the total statement that 
a poem makes also involves the use of a variety and richness 
of language within the given structural devices. It also 
involves the use of a variety of metrical forms and the subtle 
blending of rhythmic patterns that confer the distinction of 


individuality on poems which are composed in the same basic 


form. 

The poetry of Donald Allan MacDonald is thoroughly 
traditional in his assumption of each existing genre, and its 
conventions, as his point of departure and it is “good” 
because in all of these aspects he imposes the stamp of his 
personality and preoccupations. It is this that creates the unity 
of the work of Donald Allan MacDonald. It is a quality which 
may not be taken for granted since the oral tradition is 
capable of imposing serious pressures that tend towards 
uniformity both in the composition and in the transmission of 
poetry. 

Finally, another major standard against which the literary 
value of these compositions can be judged is that of their 
acceptance into the local oral tradition and their retention 
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within that tradition. The poems of Donald Allan MacDonald 
were composed for those who now form the senior stratum of 
the population of the southern end of the island of South Uist. 
The fact that most of the one and a half thousand lines in my 
collection were taken from oral sources within that 
community is a value judgement in itself of the literary merits 
of these songs. 
Conclusion 

Niall MacMhuirich, the last of the literate composers of 
bardic verse, died in South Uist nearly two hundred and fifty 
years ago. MacMhuirich was the scion of a bardic family that 
had close associations with Clan Donald from the eleventh 
century and whose origins were within the bardic tradition of 
Ireland. By 1726, the year of his death, the bardic verse of 
Niall MacMhuirich was no longer of much relevance to the 
society that he had served since much of the structures and 
institutions which had made his poetry ad rem had virtually 
disappeared. However, MacMhuirich was able to adapt his art 
to the changing times and composed at least two songs in the 
vernacular language instead of the bardic language of the 
Gaelic literati in which he had been trained. 

Like Niall MacMhuirich, Donald Allan MacDonald is the 
inheritor of a long tradition which he has made his own. He 
too had lived through a period of radical change in the social 
history of the community for whom he composed his songs. 
During the last thirty years of his life, the audience for the 
songs of Donald Allan MacDonald increasingly diminished as 
the social institutions and structures which supported the 
celebration and transmission of his songs have gradually 
disappeared. The local oral culture of South Uist has been 
eroded as a monoglot “mid-Atlantic” culture, imposed by the 
mass media, has increasingly dictated the literary and musical 
taste of an ever increasing proportion of the population. 

Like MacMhuirich, some of South Uist’s bards who are 
contemporaries of Donald Allan MacDonald, or are junior to 
him, have adapted the celebration of their art and have taken 
advantage of the accessibility of a wider audience through 
publication of their compositions. 

Donald Allan MacDonald has been unable to make any 
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such adaptations, and today he stands alone as the last 
representative of the local bards of South Uist who composed 
their songs for oral celebration and oral transmission within 
their own communities. 

Even a superficial study of the history of Gaelic poetry 
shows up the tenacity of its traditions. In his compositions, 
Donald Allan MacDonald has made his own many of the 
aspects of that tradition both in regard to the matter as well as 
the form of his poetry. Over the centuries, innovations have 
been adopted into the tradition of Gaelic vernacular verse, but 
this particular local bard has been faithful to the traditions of 
his chosen métier. 

Whether Niall MacMhuirich approved or otherwise of the 
new order and the increasingly emerging dominance of 
vernacular verse, he certainly set out to preserve as much as 
he could of the culture that he had inherited in the holograph 
manuscripts which we know today as the Red and Black 
Books of Clanranald. 

Donald Allan MacDonald has clearly expressed his views 
about the new order which has emerged in his native area of 
Gaeldom within his own lifetime; 


“Chan eil a’ bhardachd a tha 1ad a’ deanamh, 
chan eili a’ tighinn idir rium. ...... 

Chan eil na seann ghnathannan a bh’ agam-sa 
a’ dol a chòrdadh ri òigridh a’ là an diugh.” 


(Taped interview, 7/12/79) 


Perhaps like MacMhuirich, Donald Allan MacDonald tried 
to encapsulate all that he had learned of the tradition in one of 
his longest poems, and certainly one of the last ones that he 
composed, Aiseirigh a’ Bhachain. 

The purpose for which he made his songs has been clearly 
expressed by the bard himself. The fact that so much of what 
he composed has been retained within the community for 
whom he made and sang these songs is undoubtedly the best 
measure of his success. He sang; 


“Ach seo cuimhneachan do m’ chàirdean 
An 1a bheir mi suas, 
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'S do ’n mhuinntir ni mi fhàgail 
Anns an fhàsaich air chuairt. 

Bidh bardachd Chlann Dómhnaill . 
"Na cheòl aig an t-sluagh; 

Là nach cluinn sibh mo chòmhradh 
'S mo chòmhnaidh “san uaigh.” 


(L1. 324-331) 


Can I end by stating that over these past seven years, I have 
been under some pressure from a variety of sources to publish 
the collection that I have made of The Poetry of Donald Allan 
MacDonald along with my own comments on his life and 
work. It is a matter of very serious regret to me that while I 
would welcome the opportunity of providing Donald Allan’s 
Song-Poems for publication, the collection I made along with 
the accompanying essays presented to Aberdeen University in 
1983, I, personally do not have the time at present to do the 
work of editing and preparation for print and would deeply 
appreciate any help in that work. 


Postscript 


Since the delivery of this lecture, Donald J. MacKay and 
Fred MacAulay have been most helpful in the process of 
ensuring eventual publication of The Songs of Donald Allan 
MacDonald. The Thesis presented to Aberdeen University 
has been edited by John Alick MacPherson, Canada, and has 
been accepted for possible publication by The Scottish Gaelic 
Texts Society. 





GAELIC DICTIONARIES AND THEIR MAKERS 
FRANK G. THOMPSON, LENG., F.LE.LE., F.S.A.(SCoT) 
12th March, 1993 


When Edward Dwelly decided to compile a short list of 
Gaelic words and their equivalents in English, little did he 
realise that what was to begin as a pleasurable and 
educational exercise would develop into a massive laborious 
task which would occupy him for the rest of his lifetime. In 
the end, what Dwelly produced was to become the most 
comprehensive and most widely used dictionary of the Gaelic 
language. Though, since 1911, other dictionaries have 
appeared, Dwelly remains the standard work and will no 
doubt be so until the long-awaited appearance of the 
Historical Dictionary of Scottish Gaelic sees the light of a 
published day. 

The first printed vocabulary of Scottish Gaelic appeared in 
1702: ‘A Vocabulary of the Trish Dialect, spoken by the 
Highlanders of Scotland; collected by Mr Kirk, publisher of 
their Bible’. This vocabulary was included as an Appendix to 
Archdeacon W. Nicolson’s ‘Scottish Historical Library’. 
There was nothing, however, to indicate that this vocabulary 
was in fact a translation of part of John Ray’s 
‘Dictionariolum Trilingue’, a well-known English/Latin/ 
Greek vocabulary of 32 sections, first published in 1675. The 
translator, the Rev. Robert Kirk, translated about a sixth of 
the trilingual vocabulary into Gaelic. 

Included in Kirk’s vocabulary were a number of Welsh 
words added by “the learned Mr Ed. Lhwyd” to illustrate the 
cognate nature of Welsh and Gaelic. Evidence indicates that 
Kirk’s vocabulary was with Lhwyd for some time before it 
was published, as a copy of it exists in one of his manuscripts 
in Trinity College, Dublin, made before the end of 1699. It 
was then the only Gaelic vocabulary available to Lhwyd 
when he visited the Highlands in the autumn of that year, and 
then it was only in manuscript form, not published. 

Edward Lhwyd was a Celtic scholar with a considerable 
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reputation as a polymath and Keeper of the Ashmoleum 
Museum at Oxford. His visit to the Highlands was to collect 
linguistic, archaeological and scientific information, some of 
which was also obtained through correspondence with various 
prominent Highlanders, such as the Rev. Colin Campbell, 
minister of Ardchattan in Argyllshire, and the Rev. John 
Beaton, Episcopalian minister of Kilninian, in Mull. 

In a letter to Rev. Campbell, dated 20 December 1699, 
Lhwyd wrote: “...An interpretation of ye Nouns in Mr Ray’s 
Dictionariolum Trilingue; with ye Addition of Verbs and 
Adjectives in ye vulgar Nomenclature, into your Western 
Ersh would be very acceptable”. Lhwyd was aware of the 
existence of the various dialects of Gaelic and Irish; in fact, 
he was to embark on a list of translations of words from John 
Ray’s work into the dialects of South Argyllshire, Ulster, 
Munster and north-east Inverness-shire, though he omitted to 
encompass the adjectives and verbs he himself had suggested 
would be “acceptable”. 

His reliance on correspondence for information led him to 
fall into some verbal traps and on to swampy ground. An 
Inverness-shire correspondent, Robert Stewart, mis-reading a 
request for the Gaelic for ‘peace’ supplied instead the Gaelic 
for ‘peas’; and he offered the Gaelic for ‘pillow’ instead of 
that asked for: ‘pillar’. Again, Lhwyd’s reliance on trying to 
get Gaelic equivalents for all the words in Ray’s 
‘Dictionariolum’ meant that literal translations were given for 
English words which were not fully understood by his 
correspondents. Even so, the fact that both John Ray and 
Edward Lhwyd were both naturalists meant that their 
combined work, eventually appearing in Gaelic, gave the 
language an accurate translation of the names of beasts, birds 
and particularly flowers. 

A word about the Rev. Robert Kirk will not be out of place 
_ here, since he can be credited with the appearance of the first 
vocabulary of Gaelic words. Kirk was the Episcopalian 
minister at Aberfoyle, Perthshire. His fame today rests on his 
‘Secret Commonwealth’, a well-known account of Highland 
beliefs in elves, fairies and second sight. He also journeyed to 
London in September 1699 to see the edition of the Irish 
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Bible, printed in Roman characters, through the Press. 

In 1741 appeared what is considered to be the earliest 
printed Gaelic vocabulary, compiled by Alexander 
MacDonald, better known as MacMhaighstir Alasdair and 
even better known for his book of poems, ‘Ais-eiridh na sean 
Chanain Albannaich’, subjected to a public burning at Leith 
for the political sentiments expressed therein. —. 

MacDonald’s vocabulary was commissioned by the Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge and was constructed on 
the principles suggested by Edward Lhwyd: taking an 
English-Latin word and substituting Gaelic for the Latin. The 
S.S.P.C.K. was the body which, strangely, was no friend to 
the Gaelic language. The vocabulary was commissioned with 
the express purpose of “extirpating” Gaelic in the Highlands. 
Children were expected to learn the English words and 
encouraged to forget their native Gaelic ones. 

MacDonald’s Gaelic vocabulary was based on a ‘New 
Vocabularie for the use of Schools, to which is added a 
Collection of the most Common Adjectives to Verbs’, 
compiled by James McEwing and published in 1720. No copy 
of this Latin-English vocabulary survives and there is some 
doubt to what extent extra terms were added by MacDonald, 
who was then an S.P.C.K. schoolmaster in Ardnamurchan 
before he established his reputation as a Jacobite Gaelic poet. 
MacDonald was paid the sum of £10 for his efforts and the 
vocabulary went to the Press and printed without proof 
corrections. 

The vocabulary contains about 7500 words and has been 
regarded as being something of an authoritative source. There 
seems to be a connection between this vocabulary and the 
Latin-Celtic and an Irish-English dictionary which appeared 
in Edward Lhwyd’s ‘Archaeologica Britannica’ (1707) along 
with an Appendix containing many words sent by Lhwyd’s 
Scottish contributors. 

The first attempt at a full-scale dictionary appeared in 
1780, compiled by William Shaw: ‘A Galic (sic) and English 
Dictionary’, published in London and printed for the author. 
This work is an indiscriminate collection of Irish and Scottish 
Gaelic words. Shaw was a native of Arran and a minister of 
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the Church of Scotland. He declared that although one-third 
of the ministers of the Church of Scotland (about 300) 
preached regularly in Gaelic, he doubted whether “there be 
four men in Scotland that would spell one page the same way, 
for it has hitherto been left to the caprice and judgement of 
every speaker, without the steadiness of analogy or the 
direction of rules”. 

Shaw was an acquaintance of Dr Samuel Johnson who said 
to him, as the former set out to collect Gaelic words for his 
projected dictionary: “Sir, if you give the world such a 
vocabulary, while the island of Great Britain stands in the 
Atlantic Ocean, your name will be mentioned”. Shaw, spurred 
on by the English lexicographer’s praise, “made a progress 
into almost every corner of the Highland part of the 
continent, and visited the most considerable of the Hebrides”, 
after which he “passed over to Ireland, there also to pursue 
the Galic”. 

As it turned out, Shaw’s dictionary was a great 
disappointment, particularly to those whom he had 


approached to become subscribers. Some of the latter refused. 


to pay for their copies, claiming that what had been promised 
in the ‘Proposals’, inviting subscriptions for the work, had 
not been manifested: 


“This Book will be elegantly printed in Two Volumes 
Quarto. Price Two Guineas, and to be paid on Delivery of 
the Book. 

“To complete this work, a Tour into the Highlands, the 
Hebrides, and Ireland, at proper intervals of time, if duly 
encouraged, will be undertaken, and no pains spared to 
make the book as complete as possible, and to contain 
every word worthy of being recorded. The Book, when 
digested, will be a complete Galic Library, having every 
article illustrated, and the different acceptations and uses 
of words explained in a variety of examples from what 
books there are in the language, in prose and verse, 
fables, songs, and old sayings, as well as from the most 
established Phraseology. There will also be subjoined, a 
Glossary of Proper Names of men and things; i.e., 
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accounts of battles, warriors, affinities and feuds between 
the great chiefs and clans, and descriptions of mountains, 
rivers, vallies, islands, etc. in Scotland. Proper reference 
will be made to the Welsh and other ancient dialects of 
the Celtic”. 


Shaw also approached the Highland Society of London for 
support but was fobbed off because the Society had already 
given its blessing to the compilation of a rival dictionary 
known as the ‘Highland Gentlemen’s Dictionary’. This work 
was never finished though sections of it survive in 
manuscript. 

Shaw’s Dictionary was published in two volumes in 1780, 
in its promised quarto format and little else. For the two 
guineas asked for, some of his subscribers sought something 
more substantial. They had a strong case. The Dictionary 
contained as many Irish words as there were words in 
Scottish Gaelic. The work was less than “encyclopedic”. He 
had also made the mistake of quarrying the contents of 
Edward Lhwyd’s ‘Archeological Britannica’ and included 
words which native Gaelic speakers had never heard of; and 
there were as many obsolete words as there were 
contemporary words. 

Shaw decided to resort to litigation against the defaulting 
subscribers to retrieve his money and thus the first Gaelic 
dictionary could lay a justified claim to contention if not to 
distinction. The defenders questioned the strong Irish flavour 
of Shaw’s work, it having “breathed more of the air of an 
Island of greater extent & more fame than the little Isle of his 
nativity. They affirm it was founded upon examination that 
whatever claim this book may have to the title of an Irish 
vocabulary, it can have no manner of pretension to the 
appelation of a Gallic Dictionary”. 

The upshot was a legal decision in Shaw’s favour. The 
Lordships “... repel the Defences pleaded for the defenders 
and descern against them for the several sums libelled, with 
Interest thereof from the date of the different citations in 
process. Find the defrs also liable in Expences of process”. 
An appeal was lodged to which Shaw was asked to reply, 
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which he did. But there is no evidence that he ever got his 
money. 

The next work to appear on the scene was a modest effort: 
“Nuadh Fhoclair Gaidhlig agus Beurla’ by Robert MacFarlan 
(1795) who was the first and only Gaelic ‘Professor’ to the 
Highland Society of Scotland. MacFarlan, whose forte was 
the translation of English religious works into Gaelic, 
followed his dictionary with ‘A New English and Gaelic 
Vocabulary’ in which the English-Gaelic section was 
followed by ‘Focalair Gaelig agus Beurla’ (1815). 

In 1806 the Highland Society of Scotland (founded in 
1784) set up a committee to organise the production of a 
large-scale dictionary with two men identified to carry out the 
bulk of the work: Rev. Dr John MacLeod and Ewen 
MacLachlan, the latter a notable classics scholar from 
Lochaber. It was a mammoth task which took its toll, and 
when MacLachlan died in 1822 the enterprise tended to 
founder until, in 1826, Dr Mackintosh MacKay was appointed 
to oversee the work needed to its publication in 1828 as 
‘Dictionarium Scoto-Celticum: A Dictionary of the Gaelic 
Language; comprising an Ample Vocabulary of Gaelic 
Words... and Vocabularies of Latin and English words with 
their translation into Gaelic... an Introduction... a 
Compendium of Gaelic Grammar’. 

Much of the credit for the work that went into the 
production of the Highland Society’s dictionary was due to 
MacLachlan, of whom it was said: “Mr MacLachlan brought 
to the undertaking great talents, profound learning, and habit 
of industry which were almost superhuman, an intimate 
acquaintance with the Gaelic language and devoted 
attachment to the elucidation of its principles”. Little wonder 
that MacLachlan’s health broke down in 1820 to die two 
years later at the age of 47. 

Had it not been for the troubled waters which the Highland 
Society’s dictionary had to encounter, the work might have 
appeared before Robert Armstrong’s ‘Gaelic Dictionary’ 
which was published in London in 1825. Though it was the 
former dictionary which was to become the standard work for 
many years, there is a strange connection between the two: in 
the person of Ewen MacLachlan. 
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MacLachlan was Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School 
when Armstrong entered Aberdeen University with a reputed 
scarce knowledge of Gaelic, though he had embarked on its 
study. MacLachlan, noted for his Celtic scholarship, was a 
natural lodestone to which Armstrong was strongly attracted. 
In time Armstrong discovered that MacLachlan had a 
dictionary in manuscript form and, knowing that the latter 
was ever in straitened financial circumstances, offered a small 
sum for it, which was accepted. This manuscript then became 
the basis for Armstrong’s own dictionary, but the extent of 
the foundation is not clear. 

Armstrong was a native of Kenmore, Perthshire. His father, 
also Robert, was the parish schoolmaster and was succeeded 
by his son in the same school. Both were eminent classical 
scholars. Robert, the eldest son, was fully ordained for the 
ministry but never sought for a charge. Instead, he went to 
London to start up a school for gentlemen’s sons which 
became such a success to the extent that many of his pupils 
became men of public note and held official positions. When 
he heard that the Highland Society had appointed three 
scholars to compile a Gaelic dictionary he decided to start on 
his own work. He had reached the letter ‘M’ when his 
publisher’s premises were burned down taking Armstrong’s 
manuscripts with them. Undaunted he began his task again. 
The high acclaim which greeted Armstrong’s dictionary when 
it appeared in 1825 led to his being appointed as Gaelic 
Lexicographer Royal by special appointment to King George 
IV, which appointment was continued under William IV and 
Queen Victoria. Until his death in 1867, Armstrong was in 
receipt of a Civil List pension. 

At this point it is of interest to go back to the year 1806 and 
something of a mystery in the history of Gaelic dictionaries. 
On June 27, 1806 the Highland and Agricultural Society 
voted the sum of £30 to Alexander Robertson, schoolmaster 
at Kirkmichael, Perthshire, for the manuscript of a Gaelic 
dictionary, “proposed to be published by him, but which the 
Society had obtained from him as an aid to one on a more 
extensive scale, it had in view to publish”. Only a small part 
of Robertson’s dictionary was ever published, with the 
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remainder now surviving in manuscript form in the archives 
of the National Library of Scotland. One wonders whether 
Robertson’s work was eventually incorporated into the 
Highland Society’s dictionary. After all, the not too 
inconsiderable sum of £30 had been paid, which was no small 
beer for the amount of work needed to compile any 
dictionary, however limited in its extent. 

Yet another dictionary which seems to have sunk without 
trace is Robert Allan’s ‘A Dictionary of the Ancient Language 
of Scotland’, published in Edinburgh in 1804. Allan, who 
practiced as a surgeon in Edinburgh, is mentioned in ‘A 
Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors’ (London 1816). 
Only one Part ever appeared in print with a price of four 
shillings, perhaps indicating that it was substantial enough to 
merit that cost. 

In 1831 yet another dictionary appeared on the scene, this 
time compiled by Rev. Norman MacLeod and the Rev. Dr 
Daniel Dewar. It was published in Glasgow by W. R. 
McPhun, a noted publisher of the time. This work is 
associated with the name of Patrick MacFarlane and his son, 
both of whom had compiled a Gaelic/English dictionary and 
published by them in Edinburgh in 1815. The story is that 
McPhun appropriated the MacFarlane dictionary and set it up 
in type himself for publication. In order to secure some 
literary status for the work he offered MacLeod and Dewar 
£100 each for the use of their names on the title page, which 
they reputedly accepted. Probably the truth lies in the fact 
that the MacLeod and Dewar Dictionary was seen through its 
printing stages by Patrick MacFarlane and his son, Donald, 
both of whom were competent Gaelic scholars; their 
experience with Patrick’s own work made them the right men 
to supervise the 1831 dictionary. 

The following year, 1832, saw the publication of ‘A Pocket 
Pronouncing Dictionary for Schools in the Highlands and 
Islands’. This was compiled by Neil MacAlpine and was the 
first attempt to produce a work which offered the seeker of a 
Gaelic word the means to pronounce it. That this work is still 
in print says something for the esteem in which it was, and 
still is, held. 
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MacAlpine was a native of Islay, born in 1786 in 
Kilchoman of a poor family. Undeterred by his circumstances 
he set about a programme of self education and managed to 
gain entry to the Theological Hall of Glasgow University as a 
Divinity student. He was, however, never ordained and 
eventually became a schoolmaster back on his native island. 
His dictionary was extremely popular, because it was so 
cheap (six pence printed on coarse paper, ninepence on royal) 
and the pronunciation of the words was given. MacAlpine 
also stipulated that the work was to be “given to poor 
children at Schools in each Parish, at half-price”. 

A second edition of MacAlpine’s dictionary appeared in 
1845, this time conjoined to an English-Gaelic section 
compiled by John MacKenzie of Gairloch, which was in fact 
rather limited in its usefulness, as it still 1s today. 

In 1842 Father Ewen MacEachen produced his ‘Faclair 
Gailig is Beurla’, which was based on MacLeod and Dewar 
and which contained a number of words derived from his 
native Arisaig Gaelic. 

MacEachen’s work was the last of its kind to be produced 
for a number of decades. For a language which was never 
spoken by more than around 400,000 people, and steadily 
declining, the appearance of a dozen dictionaries and 
vocabularies in a period of 140 years is rather remarkable, as 
is the production of seven such works in forty years. 
Inevitably much quarrying was done by compilers in 
previously-published dictionaries, which led to the 
appearance of “ghost” words, and words which were true 
natives only of the dialects of small areas in the Highlands. 
The personalities of some of the compilers shine through with 
their comments and amusing asides. What is outstanding, 
however, is the clear evidence of much laborious work 
carried out over a long period of time; indeed, the compilers, 
however successful their work may have been, are due much 
credit for their commitment and devotion to their native 
tongue. 

One is left to wonder whether the Gaelic-speaking 
communities in the Highlands and Islands were really able to 
avail themselves of the compilers’ efforts, being so deeply 
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entrenched in their use of Gaelic as a spoken medium of 
communication rather than a literary one. Gaelic-medium 
education was a rare bird and only a comparative few entered 
the general education system to become fully literate in their 
native tongue. Even so, the fact that these Gaelic dictionaries 
existed strengthened the image that the language had a 
massive vocabulary at its disposal, however incomplete might 
have been even the best of the dictionaries. 

In 1896 Alexander MacBain published his ‘Etymological 
Dictionary of the Gaelic Language’ (Inverness). This was the 
first dictionary of its kind, indeed for any of the modern 
Celtic tongues. MacBain said in his Preface: “The words 
discussed in this Dictionary number 6900: derivative words 
are not given, but otherwise the vocabulary here presented is 
the completest of any that has yet appeared. Of this large 
vocabulary, about two-thirds are native Gaelic and Celtic 
words, over twenty per cent are borrowed, and thirteen per 
cent are of doubtful origin, no etymology being presented for 
them, though doubtless most of them are native”. 

Between 1901 and 1911 appeared a dictionary which was 
intended to include all that had appeared in earlier 
dictionaries — and more. This was Edward Dwelly’s 
‘Illustrated Gaelic Dictionary’, issued in parts as finance, 
time and health allowed its compiler to set up in type and 
print them. Dwelly based his work on MacLeod and Dewar 
with a large number of additional words derived from printed 
sources and over twenty correspondents in different parts of 
the country. The work was typeset by the author and 
published at his own expense. It was slow, laborious work, 
often carried out in conditions which would have made a 
lesser man leave the task to wither on its stem. He received 
little encouragement; one well-known foundation refused to 
give Dwelly any financial help on the grounds that his 
dictionary had no scientific value. Despite that, Dwelly’s 
work is the most widely used today. It is often called “The 
Learners Bible’, and no doubt many native speakers increased 
their knowledge and understanding of Gaelic because of its 
comprehensive coverage of the language. 

Dwelly was particularly disappointed, often to the point of 
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depression, that his monumental work did not receive the 
response he expected from the Gaelic-speaking fraternity. 
Despite this, the review notices the dictionary received must 
have been more than satisfactory. Dwelly eventually received 
a Civil List pension. 

In 1912 Malcolm MacFarlane published a dictionary for 
use in schools: ‘Am Briathrachan Beag’. Between 1900 and 
1914 he published a series of graded Gaelic readers for 
schools as well as a series of song booklets to be used by 
schoolchildren. In 1889 he had broken new ground with his 
book, ‘Phonetics of the Gaelic Language, with an Exposition 
of Current Orthography, and a system of Phonography’. This 
was the first and only attempt to produce a Gaelic shorthand. 

The next dictionary to make its appearance was that by 
Rev. Dr Malcolm MacLennan, a native of Uig, Lewis: ʻA 
Pronouncing and Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic 
Language’. This work was based on that old favourite, 
MacAlpine, with additional words derived from current 
literature and common speech, particularly that which 
obtained on the west side of Lewis. The work contained some 
13,000 words, more than was given in MacBain and about 
10,000 more than was found in the twelfth edition of 
MacAlpine. It was published in Edinburgh in 1925. In this 
dictionary, the ancient and middle Gaelic forms of words, as 
well as Welsh cognate forms, are given. When brought into 
immediate contrast with the living words, the older forms 
furnish the reader with the linguistic history of a particular 
term at a glance. A number of words not found in previous 
dictionaries but which were found in contemporary Gaelic 
speech are included. 

After a period of fourteen years, Fr. Henry Cyril Dieckhoff 
published his ‘Pronouncing Dictionary of Scottish Gaelic’ in 
1932. A considerable linguist, he began to learn Gaelic after 
he became a priest and in the course of time came to have a 
sound mastery of the language. His dictionary is “based on 
the Glengarry dialect according to oral information obtained 
from, natives born before the middle of last century”. Fr. 
Diéeckhoff spent most of his life at the Benedictine Abbey, 
Fort Augustus, from which base he contributed to a number 
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of Gaelic magazines and the Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness. 

Fr. Dieckhoff’s dictionary is of particular interest in that it 
investigated one particular dialect of Gaelic and thus offers 
direct comparisons with neighbouring forms. 

Nearly half a century was to pass before ‘Abair Facail 
appeared in 1979, compiled by John A. MacDonald and 
Ronald Renton. This is a pocket-sized book, aimed primarily 
at learners of Gaelic. | 

In an attempt to provide a good working English-Gaelic 
dictionary, Derek Thomson published his ‘New English- 
Gaelic Dictionary’ in 1981. Its main recommendation is that 
the compiler has exorcised many old-fashioned words and 
included more that relates to twentieth century usage. 

In two contributions to ‘The Scotsman’ (February 1960), Dr 
John Lorne Campbell, a noted Gaelic scholar, argued the case 
for a new National Dictionary of Scottish Gaelic, on the lines 
of the National Scots Dictionary. It was, however, not until 
1966 that work on an Historical Dictionary of Scottish Gaelic 
was begun at the University of Glasgow, on the initiative of 
Professor Derek Thomson, and with the appointment of 
Kenneth MacDonald as dictionary editor. The aim of the 
project is to produce a dictionary of Gaelic which will 
illustrate the history of all the recoverable words in the 
language by means of citations selected from all available 
sources. This task involves the scrutiny of manuscripts and 
printed sources dating from the 16th century to the present, as 
well as the collection of hitherto undocumented vocabulary. 

This task was seen at the outset as being of mammoth 
proportions, if not a lifetime’s work. Computer technology is 
being used to process large numbers of Gaelic texts. Much of 
the basic work is being carried out by a large band of helpers. 
As Professor Thomson has said: “Clearly this is a project 
which is quite central to Scottish Gaelic studies. It can have a 
very beneficial effect on the way Gaelic studies are carried on 
in the future, providing a valuable tool for future editors of 
texts, and for writers and other users of Gaelic at the present 
time”. 

In addition to dictionaries, many Gaelic scholars have 
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produced specialist vocabularies, such as John Cameron’s 
‘Gaelic Names of Plants’ (1883), H. Cameron Gillies’ 
‘Gaelic Names of Diseases and Diseased States’ (1890) and 
Alexander Forbes’ ‘Gaelic Names of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, 
Insects, Reptiles etc’ (1905). | 

Others have turned their attention to the vocabulary used 
by Gaelic speakers in small areas of the Highlands and 
Islands, such as ‘The Gaelic of Arran’ (Dublin 1957) and 
‘The Gaelic of Kintyre’ (Dublin 1962) both compiled by Nils 
Holmer. Volumes XIX and XXI of the ‘Transactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness’ carry two Papers: ‘Gaelic 
Technical Terms’ and ‘Gaelic Words and Etymologies’. 

Unusual words used in small Gaelic-speaking communities 
have been gathered by such collectors as Fr. Allan 
MacDonald (Eriskay) and Dr John Lorne Campbell. 

To accompany the dictionaries which managed to see the 
light of a published day, there are other unpublished 
dictionary manuscripts in existence, most of which are now 
deposited with the National Library of Scotland. These 
include a Biblical Concordance compiled by William Gordon 
in the early years of the 18th century, and the ‘Highland 
Gentlemen’s Dictionary’, begun around 1776 by a number of 
clergymen. Sir James Foulis of Colinton and Archibald 
Fletcher of Ingleston both spent time and effort to produce 
dictionaries. The dictionary of Alexander Robertson was 
partially printed c. 1800 with the remainder surviving in 
manuscript form only. An Alexander MacLaurin produced an 
English-Gaelic dictionary as did Malcolm Macpherson in 
1812. Angus Fraser put together a two-volume musical 
glossary. And one must not forget the now published 
supplement to Dwelly’s dictionary which runs to some 530 
sides of written text and still survives in manuscript form. 
Finally, materials for an English-Gaelic dictionary, compiled 
by Henry Maitland between 1939 and 1951 are now with the 
National Library of Scotland. 

Despite the faults contained in some of the dictionaries 
produced over the past two hundred years, the Gaelic 
language has been well served by those who undertook the 
time-absorbing task of gathering words, researching, 
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compiling and arranging the fruits of their harvests. Edward 
Dwelly is unusual in that his dictionary is virtually the work 
of one man, from gathering words to their printing, for which 
labour he deserves a special mention in the galaxy of 
dictionary-makers. Only those who have had occasion to 
participate in the task of compiling dictionaries, vocabularies 
and glossaries can really appreciate the intense febrile 
activity needed to achieve a satisfactory outcome. 

This Paper is not comprehensive in that it has not delved 
into the philosophies and parameters which each 
lexicographer decided would be the foundation of his work. 
The approaches are to be found in the prefaces to their work. 
It does, however, give a glimpse into a fascinating area of 
Gaelic scholarship without which the language would be that 
much poorer. Through the efforts of many men the image of 
the Gaelic language and its culture has been enhanced; 
indeed, they amply demonstrated that Gaelic, far from being a 
patois spoken by a minority linguistic grouping in the British 
Isles, is as thoroughly developed as any other language 
anywhere in the world. 


NOTES 


1. Rev. Robert Kirk’s Vocabulary: This vocabulary appeared at the end of 
the Irish Bible of 1690, with the words arranged alphabetically on six 
pages with the title: ‘Chum Foillsughadh Foclorachd a measg na 
Ngaoidheal Albanach, lion diobh nach bfhuil fos deanta re snasdha 
chananhain na Heire; Do cuiridh ann so sios a reim & a nordugha na 
Haibdle, an cutd oile Dfhoclaibh do thuigse an Bhiobail, ar na 
miniughadh ris an Ghull-bhearla, no re breathraibh oile na Gaoidhilge, 
noch ata soilleir, so-thuigse do gach eunduine’. 

2. Rev. Robert Kirk’s ‘A Vocabulary of the Irish Dialect spoken by the 
Highlanders of Scotland; collated by Mr Kirke, publisher of their Bible. 
The Words, etc. included are added by the learned Mr Ed. Lhuyd’. This 
was published in ‘Nicholson’s Scottish Historical Library’ (London 
1702). The vocabulary is not arranged alphabetically but under twelve 
headings. At the end appear a few rules. The Vocabulary was never 
published in a separate form. 

3. Around 1732 a David McColm made an attempt to compile a Gaelic 
dictionary. He published a Prospectus and a specimen of the work with 
the title: “Focloir Gaoidheilge-Shagsonach’. He was encouraged by the 
General Assembly who gave him a grant of £20, but the work was never 
published. 








4. 


sa 


10. 
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MacDonald’s Vocabulary (1741). The Vocabulary was not arranged 
alphabetically but divided into subjects. 

Shaw’s Dictionary (1780). Volume I comprised the Gaelic-English work; 
Volume II was English-Gaelic. Both volumes were published in London 
and the work offered for sale in London, Edinburgh, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin and Paris. Shaw found that many of the Highlanders he 
approached for words asked for payment, they thinking that Shaw stood 
to make a fortune from the work. His Irish contributors were more 
generous, or naive, which might account for the fact that the dictionary 
contains more Irish words than it does Gaelic. 

Shaw indulged in some flights of fancy in the Preface to his work: 
“Observing with great regret the indolence and inactive zeal of my 
compatriots in the cause of their expiring language, with the most 
arduous enthusiasm I was impelled to attempt snatching from oblivion, 
and in her last struggles for existence, preserve in a Dictionary, as much 
as possible of the greatest monument of antiquity perhaps now in the 
world; for Gaelic is the language of Japhet, spoken before the Deluge, 
and probably the speech of Paradise”. 

R. MacFarlane’s Vocabulary (Edinburgh 1795). John Reid, the author of 
‘Bibliothetica Scoto-Celtica’ (1832) reports: “This has now become rare. 
On the copy we possess, there is the following piece of bad humour 
written under the author’s name: ‘It is shameful to see such a miserable, 
poor and paltry performance as this come from a Professor’s pen. O 
tempora! O mores! eheu! eheu!’ ” 


. P. MacFarlane’s Dictionary (Edinburgh 1815). This was the first really 


practical dictionary before the appearance of Armstrong’s work. 
Armstrong’s Dictionary (London 1825). “In which the words, in their 
different acceptations, are illustrated by quotations from the best Gaelic 
writers; and their Affinities traced in most of the languages of ancient 
and modern times; with a short historical Appendix of ancient names, 
deduced from the authority of Ossian and other Poets; to which is 
prefixed a New Gaelic Grammar”. 

Highland Society’s Dictionary (London and Edinburgh 1828). 
“comprising an ample Vocabulary of Gaelic words, as preserved in 
vernacular speech, manuscripts, or printed works, with their 
significations and various meanings in English and Latin, illustrated by 
suitable examples and phrases, with etymological remarks, and 
Vocabularies of Latin and English words, with their translations into 
Gaelic. To which are prefixed an introduction, explaining the Nature, 
Objects, and Sources, of the work, and a compendium of Gaelic 
Grammar”. 

MacAlpine’s Dictionary (Edinburgh 1832). “...containing a far greater 
number of pure Gaelic words than any other Dictionary, and three times, 
in some instances ten, the number of illustrations and Examples in the 
large Gaelic Dictionaries, from the Bible, and other sources; also, all 
words that are exclusively Irish pointed out, and reasons given for 
rejecting them”. MacAlpine’s work has been very popular; to date the 
work has appeared in over thirty editions and reprints. 
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John MacKenzie’s English-Gaelic Dictionary (Edinburgh 1845). 
MacKenzie, a native of Gairloch, is perhaps best known for his “The 
Beauties of Gaelic Poetry’ (Sar-obair nam Bard Gaelach). He also 
translated John Bunyan’s works and edited enlarged editions of Duncan 
Ban MacIntyre and Alexander MacDonald (Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair). 
MacKenzie’s dictionary now tends to be bound in with MacAlpine’s 
work, which did not meet with MacAlpine’s approval particularly when 
MacKenzie took great liberty in the insertion of a Preface at the 
beginning of MacAlpine’s part of the work commenting on the 
circumscribed character of MacAlpine’s Gaelic and challenging his 
orthography. MacAlpine was in fact the better Gaelic scholar. 
MacEachen’s Dictionary (Perth 1842). There is a strange misprint in the 
date of publication, i.e. 1862 instead of 1842. A second edition was 
printed in 1902, followed by a third edition in 1906. The new editions 
were revised and enlarged by Alexander MacBain and John Whyte 
which had the distinction of being recommended by the Scottish 
Education Department as “supplying the orthography to be followed by 
candidates qualifying for the Leaving Certificate Examination in 
Gaelic”. MacEachen was born in Arisaig in 1769 and educated for the 
priesthood at Valadolid, Spain. He built the first chapel in Laggan and 
was for twenty years priest in Braemar. He died at Tombae (Glenlivet) in 
1849. He translated a number of religious works into Gaelic including 
the New Testament which was published in 1875. 

MacBain’s Etymological Dictionary (Inverness 1896). “The work is 
founded on the Highland Society’s Gaelic Dictionary, supplemented by 
MacAlpine, MacEachen and other sources. I guarded especially against 
admitting Irish words, with which dictionaries like those of Shaw and 
Armstrong swarm. Shaw, in 1780, plundered unscrupulously from Lhuyd 
(1707) and O’Brien (1758), and subsequent dictionary-makers accepted 
too many of Shaw’s Irish words. Another trouble has been the getting of 
genuine Irish words, for O'Reilly (1823) simply incorporated Shaw’s 
Dictionary and MacFarlane’s Scotch Gaelic Vocabulary (1815) into his 
own. For genuine modern Irish words I have had to trust to Lhuyd, 
O’Brien, Coneys, and Foley...”. 

Despite the care and attention which MacBain gave to his work, there 
were a number of criticisms based mainly on the desire to see “a perfect 
work”. Even so, MacBain’s dictionary was accepted for “its intrinsic 
excellence and value remain as qualities too long known to need 
commendation” (see the extended review in Volume VIII of ‘The Celtic 
Review’, p. 76). 

MacBain, born in humble circumstances in Badenoch in 1855, was, by 
the time he graduated at Aberdeen University, a budding classical 
scholar and achieved high international fame, despite the fact that he 
spent most of his life in Inverness (latterly in Inverness High School) 
remote from city and university libraries. When Victor Henry published 
a similar dictionary of Breton, he included some 500 cognate words from 
other Celtic languages and acknowledged his debt to MacBain: “Le 
recent Dictionary de M. MacBain m’ a été d'un immense secours”. 
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14. MacLennan’s Dictionary (Edinburgh 1925). MacLennan went to Canada 
as a very young man and after a distinguished career at MacGill 
University he graduated in Arts and Divinity. In 1897 he was called to St 
Columba’s Church, Edinburgh, where he served until his death in 1931. 
He was prominent in An Comunn Gaidhealach, for which body he edited 
the monthly ‘An Gaidheal’ for a time. MacLennan was also responsible 
for the revision of the Gaelic Bible published by the National Bible 
Society in 1911. He was a master of many languages, with a good 
working knowledge of no fewer than sixteen. 
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THE CATHOLIC KNIGHT OF CROFTING: 
SIR DONALD HORNE MACFARLANE, 
M.P. FOR ARGYLL, 1885-86, 1892-95 


DONALD E. MEEK 
26th March 1993 


One of the most interesting aspects of the study of the land 
agitation in the Scottish Highlands is the variety of powerful 
and influential individuals who came to the fore during this 
period. Many of them would deserve study in their own right. 
The gallery of potential biographies extends from the Gaelic 
poets and the crofters’ leaders in different parts of the 
Highlands, to the fiscal agents, like Sheriff William Ivory, 
who came to quell the Highland ‘rebels’. A special place 
needs to be reserved too for the political leaders, and 
especially the pro-crofter M.P.s who emerged to give the 
crofters’ cause the momentum that it needed in the British 
Parliament. It is, in fact, surprising that so little biographical 
writing has been attempted in this field. We have several 
good studies of the land agitation itself, but so far we have no 
rounded biographies of the main participants.' It is quite 
possible that several figures, especially among the politicians, 
could provide full-length books; I think, for example, of 
Charles Fraser-Mackintosh of Drummond, and the person 
whose career I intend to consider in a preliminary manner in 
this paper, namely Donald Horne MacFarlane, who twice held 
the constituency of Argyll, first, briefly, from December 1885 
to July 1886, and then again from 1892 to 1895. 

Í have several reasons for choosing Donald MacFarlane as 
the subject of this sketch. First, [am myself a native of Tiree, 
an island closely connected with the struggle for crofters’ and 
cottars’ rights in the 1880s. Tiree was an integral part of 
MacFarlane’s constituency, and the Tiree pot, so to speak, 
was on the boil when MacFarlane contested, won and lost the 
Argyll seat in 1885-86. Second, it is precisely a century since 
MacFarlane regained the Argyll seat in 1892, and his 
achievements deserve some recognition at this time. I hope to 
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‘put a stone on his cairn’, not least because I feel that 
MacFarlane’s major contribution to the Highland land debate 
has not yet been properly acknowledged. Third, I must 
confess that I find MacFarlane a remarkably interesting 
character, with an unusual profile; he was the sort of person 
who was likely to stir deep emotions. A convert to Roman 
Catholicism, with a family background in the Free Church, 
and a former allegedly Parnellite M.P. to boot, he has enough 
in his career to raise at least an eyebrow among even the most 
laid-back of armchair observers of Highland politics in the 
nineteenth century. 

My fourth reason for looking at MacFarlane’s career is the 
nature of the surviving evidence. The sources that one can use 
to reconstruct the life of this politician are many and varied, 
ranging from Hansard to the Oban Times, from parish 
registers to political speeches. Beyond these sources, 
however, a substantial amount of material about MacFarlane 
exists in Gaelic. Over the years I have conducted various 
studies of the Gaelic poetry associated with the Highland land 
agitation, and I have been struck very forcibly by the sizeable 
body of verse which relates specifically to Donald Horne 
MacFarlane. In fact, there are at least fourteen extant Gaelic 
poems — and a couple of English ones — which focus directly 
on different aspects of his political career, and he is 
mentioned in passing in a number of other poems.’ 

It is thus possible to construct a ‘poetic biography’ of this 
politician, particularly during his Argyll campaigns, thanks to 
the efforts and enthusiasm of our Gaelic poets who, with one 
notable exception, gave him a place of honour in their songs. 
Indeed, the interest in MacFarlane is like a final flourish in 
the great Gaelic tradition of public poetry centring on an 
heroic figure. One striking parallel with the earlier 
conventions may be mentioned, although it is likely to be 
largely a matter of coincidence. In the Middle Ages, some 
Gaelic chieftains used to keep a book called a duanaire 
(‘poem-book’), in which they preserved the poems composed 
in their honour. By gathering the poems, not on vellum this 
time, but in the columns of the newspapers, it 1s possible to 
produce the modern equivalent of a duanaire for Donald 
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MacFarlane, and in this respect he is noticeably different 
from other political figures of the land agitation. No other 
Highland politician appears to have been so substantially 
commemorated by the poets, although some politicians, such 
as Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, were honoured prominently in 
the songs of Mairi Mhor nan Oran, and most crofter-friendly 
M.P.s were mentioned, however briefly, by one Gaelic poet 
or another.’ 

When examining the songs about this political hero, we can 
see how the old tradition of panegyric and satire was 
refashioned to accommodate a new phenomenon — the 
modern-style champion of the crofting community. 
Accommodation is the keynote: the old heroic imagery is 
applied not only to the hero, but also to his supporters, his 
opponents, and the ballot-box itself, which is at the centre of 
the ‘battle’. The time-honoured heroic codes are given a new 
role in the cause of this political giant.* 

The Gaelic poems therefore give us the opportunity to 
study the development of Gaelic song tradition at a time of 
considerable readjustment within Gaelic society, but they do 
more. They make it possible for us to enjoy a specifically 
Gaelic angle on Donald Horne MacFarlane, and to see why he 
appealed so strongly to the Gaelic people, especially those in 
Argyll. They allow us to consider how matters such as 
MacFarlane’s Roman Catholicism were viewed by the poets 
and presumably by the electorate of a predominantly 
Protestant constituency. Elsewhere I have argued that the 
Gaelic poets had an important role in projecting the views of 
the pro-crofter candidates to the people.’ In this study we can 
look the other way, as it were, and see how the poets help us 
to understand the crofters’ views of at least one controversial 
candidate. We can also experience, through the poems, some 
of the moods and tensions — anticipation, euphoria, dejection 
— generated by those first General Elections at which crofters 
were permitted to vote. 

It is a measure, not only of MacFarlane’s stature, but also 
of the emotional temperature in Argyll that so many poems 
have survived — and we can presume that even more may 
once have existed.° We can appreciate, too, something of the 
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function and power of songs of this kind. Such songs were by 
no means purely ornamental; they had a strategic part to play 
in the successes — and perhaps even the failures — of men like 
Donald Horne MacFarlane. They were part of the process 
whereby the local community, unused to voting for 
candidates other than those hand-picked by and from the 
House of Argyll, was encouraged to come out of its shell and 
participate in the democratic process of electing a new 
representative by wielding the power of the vote. We will see 
that, when poets did not use their voices in this way, the 
candidate’s chances were less auspicious. 

As the poets realised, however, the 1885 election in Argyll 
offered a golden opportunity for the crofters’ cause. Lord 
Colin Campbell, who had held the seat since 1878, had 
withdrawn his candidature because of matrimonial 
difficulties, and MacFarlane’s main opponent was William 
MacKinnon of Balinakill, an Independent candidate who 
lacked MacFarlane’s political credentials.’ 


MacFarlane’s pedigree 


Who was Donald Horne MacFarlane? MacFarlane was 
from Caithness, where he was born in 1830. His father, Allan 
MacFarlane, was Fishery Officer in Wick, where the British 
Fishery Society had established a station at Pultneytown in 
1808.8 I am not yet sure where Allan MacFarlane’s ancestral 
roots lay; given his name, it seems possible that he may have 
been from Argyll, and there is at least one known reference to 
an Allan MacFarlane from Argyll, born in 1775 to Andrew 
MacFarlane and Helen MacDougall, in the parish of 
Lochgoilhead and Kilmorich.” This, however, is a very long 
shot, and, while it would be pleasant to suppose that an 
ancestral connection may have been one of the reasons for 
MacFarlane’s interest in Argyll, he himself does not seem to 
have referred to it directly. In his Election Notice of 1885 he 
describes himself as the ‘friend and countryman’ of the 
Highland people.'® It may be significant that none of our 
Gaelic poets makes any mention of an Argyllshire pedigree 
for their hero. Had MacFarlane been known to have the 
slightest amount of Argyllshire blood, our poets would surely 
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have found additional cause for celebration. 

Allan MacFarlane was married on 9th November 1816 to 
‘Margaret, daughter of John Horne, Esq., of Stircoke’, and 
Donald Horne MacFarlane was given his mother’s family 
name as his middle name. The Hornes were a well-to-do 
family, and although they were connected latterly with 
Stircoke, there is a tradition of Hornes residing at an earlier 
stage as tacksmen at Scouthal, a little to the north of Watten. 
The Hornes of Stircoke produced distinguished military men, 
among them General Lord Horne of Stirkoke (note spelling 
with ‘k’) (1861-1928), who commanded the Ist Army in 
France in World War I.'' It is also worth noting, in the light of 
Donald Horne MacFarlane’s later career, that Mr Donald 
Coghill has passed on a tradition that a certain ‘Horne of 
Langwell evicted the Ousdale people, who were settled above 
the cliffs at Badbea’. The evictor was Donald Horne (born 
1787), W.S., son of John Horne and brother of Margaret, who 
was resident at Langwell (Berriedale).'"* It may be that family 
involvement in the darker side of Highland history, and 
specifically the doings of his uncle, encouraged Donald 
Horne MacFarlane’s later radicalism. 

Allan and Margaret MacFarlane had thirteen children 
altogether, including four sons, Patrick (born 1820), John 
(born 1823), Allan (born 1828) and Donald Horne.'? When 
Donald was eight years of age, the family emigrated to 
Australia, and it would seem that relatives of the family 
emigrated to India. He remained in Australia until 1850, and 
then emigrated to India, where he joined his relatives, and 
became the senior partner in the firm of Begg, Dunlop & Co., 
merchants in Calcutta." 

We can deduce from his later activities that MacFarlane 
must have prospered as a merchant. Indeed, it seems likely 
that he was the most prosperous of the five pro-crofter M.P.s 
who emerged in the 1880s. It can be said of these M.P.s that 
they were all well-to-do men, who had prospered in 
professions beyond the Highlands. As a merchant in the hey- 
day of the British Empire, MacFarlane represented the acme 
of capitalist achievement, and it is interesting to note that he 
was a product of those very forces that were transforming the 
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Highlands. MacFarlane’s financial independence was of great 
importance to his subsequent career. He had the means to 
acquire or charter at least three yachts — the Santa Maria, the 
Vanadis and later the Hiawatha — and he was able to use 
these to canvass votes in the islands prior to the 1885 and 
1886 General Elections. Without his steam yacht, in which 
he could travel to the Hebrides whenever he wished, 
MacFarlane would not have made such an impact in the 
Argyll constituency. General Elections in those days must 
have had a little of the flavour of modern Presidential 
Elections in the United States! 

Of course, it need hardly be said that MacFarlane therefore 
belonged to a very different class from the Irishmen and 
crofters whom he represented. At that time, however, Irish 
smallholders and Highland crofters were well used to the role 
of ‘toffs’ in politics; the House of Argyll had dominated the 
political scene in that county for many years. In Donald 
MacFarlane the Argyll crofters found a man who could hold 
his own against the Argylls in terms of his status; as a self- 
made man, he had affluence and influence without being a 
landlord. He was also prepared to stand alongside the 
crofters, and this quality of sympathetic understanding of the 
crofters’ plight was, it would seem, what marked him out in 
the eyes of the poets. The most significant word which is 
used of MacFarlane in several of the poems in his honour is 
the adjective bàidheil, ‘kindly disposed, sympathetic, 
friendly’. In spite of his social status, MacFarlane was viewed 
by the Argyll poets as a ‘friend’. As one poet put it after 
MacFarlane’s 1885 victory, 


Ach fhuair sinn caraid baidheil 
Am pearsa Dhòmhnaill MhicPharlain...'° 


(‘But we found a kindly-disposed friend in the person of 
Donald MacFarlane...’) 


Marriage and Ireland 


In 1857 Donald MacFarlane married Mary Isabella 
Bagshawe, the daughter of a Q.C., H.R. Bagshawe, 
apparently of Irish extraction.” It is said that it was through 
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this lady that he developed his interest in Irish politics, and 
that this, in turn, propelled his religious interests towards the 
Roman Catholic Church, with which he later identified. 
MacFarlane’s Irish wife and her bad influence were among 
the weapons which opponents could use against him in later 
campaigns. ‘An Taillear Crubach’ (‘The Lame Tailor’), the 
only Gaelic poet who is markedly hostile to MacFarlane 
because of his pro-Irish and Roman Catholic sympathies, 
maligned him as follows: 


Domhnall Adhairc MacPharlain, 
Siud an t-armann tha sporsail; 

Fhuair e bean ann an Eirinn 

'S thug e spèis airson òir dhi; 

Chuir e buileach a chùl ri 

Dòigh a dhùthcha o phòs e; 

B’ fheàrr leis tionndadh “na Phadaidh 
Gu bhith tabaid ’s a’ dòrnadh 

Aig Donnybrook." 


(Donald ‘of the Horn’ MacFarlane 

is the brave lad who likes some fun; 

he found a wife in Ireland, 

and he set his heart on her for her gold; 

he has wholly rejected 

the custom of his country since he married; 
he preferred to become a Paddy 

so that he could go fighting and boxing 

at Donnybrook.) 


It is not yet clear whether MacFarlane was in Ireland when 
he ‘found’ his wife, or whether he met her in India or in 
Britain. We have yet to ascertain when MacFarlane returned 
from India to Britain and when and why he first visited 
Ireland. The cheap jibe that MacFarlane ‘set his heart on her 
for her gold’ does at least suggest that she was, like himself, 
well-to-do, and this is the sort of marriage one would have 
expected in terms of his class. 

MacFarlane’s active participation in politics began in 1880 
when he was elected to serve the county of Carlow in Ireland. 
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In 1885 he stated that he was a ‘stranger’ to the people of 
Carlow when they first elected him, and we may perhaps 
deduce from this that, in 1880, he was probably not long 
resident in this part of Ireland. Politically, he defined himself 
as a ‘Liberal Home Ruler’, although later historians have 
dubbed him an ‘Irish nationalist’ or a ‘Parnellite’. The 
evidence suggests that he was, at heart, a Liberal Home Ruler 
rather than a perfervid Irish nationalist or true Parnellite. 
Although he remained firmly in favour of Irish Home Rule 
throughout his career, he found it difficult to align himself 
completely with the increasingly vociferous role of the Irish 
party in Parliament, and, according to himself, it was his 
unease with C. S. Parnell’s hardening line that caused him to 
relinquish the Carlow seat in 1885. As MacFarlane explained 
to the Carlow electorate, Parnell’s insistence that the Irish 
party would all vote in the same way was something with 
which he could not agree.” MacFarlane was, nevertheless, 
charged by his opponents with less altruistic reasons for 
leaving the Carlow constituency, not least that his hold of it 
was tenuous and that he was unlikely to be re-elected. In his 
Election Notice, published in successive editions of the Oban 
Times from October 1885, MacFarlane stated that ‘in 
response to requisitions from many parts of your country I 
announced a year ago that I had resolved to offer myself as a 
candidate for the high honour of representing you in 
parliament as a supporter of the Liberal party.” His 
candidature in Argyll was therefore not put forward at his 
own initiative. Gaelic poetry amply confirms the view, held 
by MacFarlane himself, that the requests for his candidacy 
reflected his earlier track-record as a staunch supporter of the 
crofters’ cause. 

In his later career, and especially in his relationship to the 
constituency of Argyll, the pro-Irish dimension of his earlier 
career and his commitment to Home Rule were something of 
an Achilles’ heel, which gave the Unionists an easy target. 
MacFarlane’s appeal to the electorate lay in his deep and 
powerful interest in the problems of the Highland crofters; his 
successes or failures were nevertheless controlled by the 
extent to which Irish Home Rule dominated the wider 
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political agenda or was disguised by more powerful local 
debates, including the crofting issue. 


‘The Member for Skye’ 


While M.P. for Carlow, Donald MacFarlane developed a 
keen interest in the Highland land question, and he soon 
became one of the leading parliamentary spokesmen on 
behalf of Highland crofters. This doubtless reflected his own 
Caithness background, the inter-relationship of the Highland 
and Irish land questions and the impact of the ‘Battle of the 
Braes’ in Skye in April 1882. The last two factors were 
probably the most significant. Gladstone’s Irish Land Act had 
been passed in 1881, and this served as a stimulus towards a 
similar Act for the Scottish Highlands.” The Battle of the 
Braes marked the beginning of MacFarlane’s involvement 
with Skye — an involvement so deep that he was nicknamed 
‘The Member for Skye’ by fellow M.P.s. It was on April 28th 
1882 — ten days after the Battle of the Braes — that he made 
his first major contribution to the Highland question, when he 
asked for the establishment of a Royal Commission into the 
land issue in the Highlands. This was refused. In May 1882 
he had a motion on the table for a Royal Commission, but he 
postponed it in deference to the requests of Scottish 
Members. He returned to the attack on August 4th 1882. His 
speech was dismissed by the then Lord Advocate, A. J. 
Balfour, but his request was eventually granted in February 
1883 when the Napier Commission was set up.” (It is 
noticeable that the Commission did not have MacFarlane as 
one of its members; his views may have been regarded as too 
radical.) 

When the Commission made its Report in 1884, 
MacFarlane moved a resolution calling for the 
implementation of its proposals, but withdrew it when the 
Home Secretary promised to legislate. In November 1884 
MacFarlane moved another strong resolution because of the 
government’s inactivity, and it was carried without a 
division.” 

In addition to his work in the House, MacFarlane was an 
active supporter of Members and potential Members who had 
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an interest in Highland issues. When Dr Roderick MacDonald 
was contesting Ross and Cromarty for the first time in the by- 
election of 1884, as Dr Ian MacPhail records, ‘he was 
assisted in his electioneering by one of his colleagues in the 
Highland Land Law Reform Association in London, D. H. 
MacFarlane, the M.P. for County Carlow in Ireland, who 
managed to arrange a yachting cruise to arrive in the 
Hebrides just before the election. MacFarlane was 
accompanied by two fellow-M.P.s, Richard Power, M.P. for 
Waterford and an Irish Home Ruler, and H. E. Gorst, one of 
the “Tory Democrats” and later a Liberal M.P., and also by 
John Stuart Blackie. Blackie, who joined MacFarlane’s yacht, 
the Santa Maria, at Oban, maintained that the purpose of the 
cruise was non-partisan, and that the speeches made at 
Stornoway, Portree and Glendale had been aimed at 
instructing their audiences.’* 

As MacPhail indicates, the London-based Highland Land 
Law Reform Association was one of the means by which like- 
minded M.P.s, crofters and other sympathetic supporters 
could plan corporate action on behalf of the Highlands. When 
it was formed in London in 1883, Donald MacFarlane was its 
first President, a distinction which surely demonstrates his 
pre-eminent role in the Highland land debate.” Through their 
membership of the Association, Highland crofters became 
even more familiar with MacFarlane’s name. In the 
Argyllshire islands such as Tiree, where crofters enlisted in 
the Association with great enthusiasm, the role of Donald 
Horne MacFarlane would have been well known, and when 
he decided to contest the seat at the General Election of 
November-December 1885, few of the Argyll crofters would 
have been surprised. 


The General Election of 1885 


The General Election of 1885 can be regarded as something 
of a watershed in Highland history, since it was this election 
which saw the return to parliament of no less than five 
crofters’ candidates, of whom MacFarlane was one. The 
election came in the midst of a period of parliamentary 
uncertainty, when Gladstone’s power was on a knife-edge. 
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Gladstone’s Second Ministry had collapsed in June 1885, 
having been defeated by an alliance of Tories and Irish 
Nationalists, and Lord Salisbury’s caretaker government was 
in place until November 1885.” As a result of the Third 
Reform Act of 1884, crofters’ names were being added to the 
electoral roll. The process generated some suspicion in 
certain quarters, because it was believed that substantial 
numbers of potential voters (notably cottars) in some 
constituencies had not been put on the roll.” Because of these 
developments, the election assumed an almost apocalyptic 
significance among those pressing for Highland land law 
reform. 

Among crofters there was a new sense of solidarity and 
purpose. The gatherings at the Annual Meetings of the 
Highland Land Law Reform Association, such as that at 
Portree in September 1885, could muster several thousand 
crofters to listen to speeches from such men as Donald Horne 
MacFarlane, who was now known to be a contestant for the 
Argyll constituency. In figurative terms, the crofters’ army 
was on the march, with its banners unfurled and its weapons 
ready for the battle.* 

It is this perception of the crofters’ army, led by heroes like 
the Rev. Donald MacCallum, Charles Fraser-Mackintosh and 
Donald Horne MacFarlane, that informs the perspectives of 
the poets who took up the cause in the months preceding the 
General Election. These new political heroes, the poets 
claimed, would carry the crofters’ banner, a symbol of power 
which features in several songs. In the words of a Gaelic poet 
in Greenock, whose poem, “Bratach nan Croitearan’ (‘The 
Crofters’ Banner’), was published in the Oban Times on 10th 
October 1885: 


Bratach nan croitearan tapaidh 

Nach robh gealtach ga cur suas, 

Slàn don làimh a dhealbh sa bheairt 1 — 
'S gur tiugh gasda chaidh a luadh. 


'’S e suaicheantas “Ceist an Fhearainn” — 
Thigibh ’s leanaibh i gu cruaidh; 
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Eiribh o gach gleann is caladh, 
*S cha déan carachd a toirt uaibh... 


Ach gheibh sinne ceannard laidir 

Theid don Pharlamaid gu luath; 

Bithidh ar sròl aig deagh MhacPharlain, 
“S cha toirt námhaid oirre buaidh.” 


(The banner of the brave crofters, 

who were not timid in raising it aloft, 

health to the hand that wove it in the loom — 
it was waulked into a fine thick cloth. 


Its emblem is ‘The Land Question’ — 
Come and follow it with firm resolve; 
rise from every glen and harbour, 
and no trickery will take it from you... 


But we will get a strong leader 

who will go to Parliament very soon; 

the good MacFarlane will carry our banner, 
and no enemy will overcome it.) 


This song, which also refers to the Rev. Donald 
MacCallum and Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, contains a potent 
note of brosnachadh (‘incitement’), exhorting the Highland 
people to act purposefully. In Argyll itself, on the eve of the 
election, the local poets were composing verse in similar 
vein. ‘C.C.’ of Tobermory had the following verses published 
in the Oban Times on 28th November 1885: 


Tha MacPhàrlain ’s e gun ghruaim air, 
Aghaidh shiobhalt’, fhlathail, uasal; 
Guidheam slainte ’s laithean buan dha 
Agus buannachd anns an tir. 


Guidheam beannachd leis ’s gach aite, 
’S bithibh dìleas dha mar bhràithrean; 
Dhearbh e bhith ’na charaid baidheil 
Nuair a dh’ fhiosraich e ar cùis. 
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Tha La an Taghaidh nis am fagas; 
Feuch nach bi sibh uil” ’nur cadal; 
Cuimhnichibh air ar fear-tagraidh 
"S cuiribh onair air a chliù. 


Bithibh-se ’nur fearaibh sgairteil, 
Togaibh leibh a-suas ur bratach; 
Seasaibh daingeann anns a’ chath seo, 

'S gheibh sibh fhathast fearann duthch’.” 


(MacFarlane is without a frown — 

he has a courteous, aristocratic, noble countenance; 
I pray for health and longevity for him, 

and success in the land. 


I pray blessing upon him in every place; 
you be loyal to him like brothers; 

he proved himself a kindly-disposed friend 
when he ascertained our circumstances. 


Election Day is now close, 

and make sure that you will not all be asleep; 
remember our candidate, 

and add honour to his fame. 


Act as energetic men, 

and raise your banner high aloft; 

stand firm in this battle, 

and you will yet receive your ancestral land.) 
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A splendid example of a ‘banner poem’, ‘Bratach 


Nis, fheara Earraghàidheal, 

O gabhaibh fàth don àm; 

Tha bratach ghrinn MhicPhàrlain 
Togt’ an àird ri crann. 


MhicPhàrlain’ (‘MacFarlane’s Banner’), composed by 
‘Croitear Aosda’ (‘Old Crofter’) and directly addressed to the 
constituency, was published in the same issue of the Oban 
Times: 
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'S e “n suaicheantas dhi Saorsa, 
’S a chur mu sgaoil nam bann 
A cheangail sibh ’s ur sinnsre 
Fo chìsean aig a’ Ghall... 


Am fuidheall dhibh a dh’ fhagadh, 
Thigibh tràth don champ, 

'S Di-ciadain dèanaibh cinnteach 

Nach bi ur strì “na chall; 

Na biodh sgàth no giorrag oirbh, 
Roimh Dhiùc no gin den dream, 

'S MacPhàrlain dhuibh “na sheanailear, 
Ag imeachd air ur ceann. 


Cruinnichibh ann an Ile, 

On Roinn gu ruig an Caol, 
Timcheall air a’ bhrataich 

“S ur cridhe laist’ le saod; 

Gur foirmeil a tartaraich, 

A’ crathadh anns a’ ghaoith; 

'S cùis eagail siud do dh’ uachdarain, 
Nuair ghluaiseas sibh ri taobh. 


Tionaileadh na curaidhean 

Tha am Muile grinn nam beann, 
“S dèanaibh rang mun bhrataich 
Nach bi tais no fann; 

Chan fheum am bata daraich, 
Ged ’s ro-mhath sibh “nan ceann; 
Nithear na tha dhith oirbh 

Le da sgriob den pheann. 


A Tiriodh ’s Eilean Cholla, 

Gu toileach thigibh nall, 

’S ged tha ’n t-astar fada, 

Cha chvir siud grabadh ann; 
Cuiribh siùil ri bàta, 

Suas gu bàrr nan crann, 

Is mur bi gaoth ga h-iomain-se, 
Iomairibh i le ráimh.”' 
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(O men of Argyllshire, 

take your opportunity now; 
MacFarlane’s beautiful banner 

has been raised high on a pole; 

its emblem is Liberty, 

and its aim to loose the bonds 

that shackled you and your ancestors 
under tribute to the Gall. 


The remnant that remains of you, 
come quickly to the camp, 

and make sure on Wednesday 
that you do not lose the fight; 
have no fear or worry 

facing the Duke or any such, 

with MacFarlane as your general, 
marching out in front. 


Assemble there in Islay, 

from the Rinns unto the Kyle, 
round about the banner, 

your hearts burning with desire; 
its noise is loud, demanding, 

as it waves upon the wind; 

that terrifies the landlords, 
when you move close by its side. 


Let the heroes gather 

who live in lovely Mull of bens, 

and make a rank around the banner 
which will not be soft or weak; 

the oak staffs will not be needed, 
though you could ply them well; 

all you need can be accomplished 
with two strokes of the pen. 


From Tiree and the Isle of Coll, 
do gladly come across, 
and although the way is long, 
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that should not delay the cause; 
set sails to a boat, 

as high as masts can lift, 

and if there is no wind to drive it, 
use oars to make it shift.) 


In this manner the poet sends the ‘fiery cross’ through the 
entire Argyll constituency, summoning the various districts to 
do their duty for MacFarlane. The model for the poem lies in 
the poems of exhortation to the various clans which were 
commonly composed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; here, the local districts replace the clans as fighting 
units. 

The importance of political verse of this kind, in the 
context of the 1885 General Election, needs to be stressed. 
Not only was this the first election in which crofters had the 
vote, but in a constituency such as Argyll, with its extensive 
fringe of islands, there were many practical difficulties in 
getting the electorate to the polling stations, and the weather 
was likely to be a complicating factor. The polling station for 
Tiree, for example, was at Bunessan in the Ross of Mull, 
while the men from Coll voted at Tobermory.” An effort had 
to be made by all concerned, and, as later elections 
demonstrated graphically, the ‘island vote’ was crucial to the 
success of the pro-crofter candidate. In fact, MacFarlane 
himself chartered the MacCallum steamer, ‘Hebridean’, to 
take Tiree voters to Bunessan and Coll voters to Tobermory. 
In Tiree, the crofters had to utilise a small boat to go out to 
the ‘Hebridean’, in the face of gale-force winds. John 
MacLean of Balemartin, Tiree, has given a fine description of 
how he and his companions travelled to the Ross of Mull: 


Moch Di-ciadain bha sinn deónach 

Gu bhith dileas dhut sa chomhstri; 
Bata b'fhearr chaidh riamh a sheòladh, 
Cha tigeadh i a choir a’ chaladh. 


Thug sinn bat’ air uallach guaille 
Cheann Loch Ghot, ’s b’ e port a’ chruadail, 
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Dhol gu Muile nam beann fuara 
Dh’ aindeoin doineann cuain is gaillinn. 


Ghabh ‘An t-Eileanach’ a cúrsa, 
Gearradh geal nan tonnan dubh-ghlas; 
Shaoil mi gum b’ e Ceap an Duidsich 
Fearann Mhuile dlúth air Stafa. 


Gaidheil an Rois Mhuilich fhuair sinn 
Cridheil, coibhneil, aoibheil, uasal; 
Sìol nam fear as fhad on chualas, 
Chuireadh ruaig, ’s as dian a leanadh.” 


(Early on Wednesday we were of a mind 
to be faithful to you in the battle; 

the best ship that was ever sailed 

would not have come near the harbour. 


We carried a boat on our shoulders 

to the head of Gott Bay — a port full of difficulty — 
to go to Mull of the cold hills 

in spite of ocean’s storm and tempest. 


The ‘Hebridean’ took her course, 
cleaving the grey-black waves into white; 
I mistook the Dutchman’s Cap 

for the coastline of Mull close to Staffa. 


We found the Highlanders of the Ross of Mull 
hearty, kindly, courteous, noble; 

they are the descendants of those long renowned 
for routing an enemy and pursuing intently.) 


MacFarlane’s Triumph: December 1885 


At Bunessan, according to the Oban Times of 12th 
December 1885, ‘the work of polling was carried on in a 
quiet and orderly manner, although the weather was most 
disagreeable with a strong gale of wind and heavy rain, which 
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caused fears that the Iona and Tiree voters could not make 
their passages by sea to enable them to record their votes. 
Luckily, however, twenty-one Iona voters managed to reach 
in time to record their votes before a detachment of sixty- 
seven voters from Tiree were landed out of the S.S. 
“Hebridean” at 3.00 p.m. After landing the Tiree voters, the 
“Hebridean” proceeded to Tobermory with the Coll voters...’ 

John MacLean’s poem was composed when the outcome of 
the election was known in Tiree. The exhortations of the 
poets and the pro-crofter newspapers, like the Oban Times, 
had borne fruit: by polling 3336 votes, with a majority of 484 
over MacKinnon of Balinakill, Donald Horne MacFarlane 
became the new Member of Parliament for Argyll, amidst a 
burst of euphoria which erupted from his supporters 
throughout the constituency. “The news of the result of the 
poll on Saturday afternoon was the cause of exciting much 
enthusiasm throughout the parish. Bonfires had been lighted 
on prominent places to publish the news all round.’ It was, 
however, a low poll, recording 270 out of the possible 400 
votes for the Bunessan station, probably because of the 
weather. The ‘Hebridean’ took the news of MacFarlane’s 
success to Tiree on the Monday afternoon. About 7.00 p.m. 
the first Tiree bonfire was lit on Dun Mor Ruaig, 
accompanied by three cheers, and five further bonfires were 
lit in the island.” 

As he celebrated MacFarlane’s victory, John MacLean, in 
the same poem, caught the mood of the moment: 


An ath Dhi-luain bha sgeula gairdeachais 
Air feadh uile chloinn nan Gàidheal; 

Is bha a beanntan agus ardain 

"S iad le barrachd gràidh a’ lasadh. 


Teintean mòr’ air beanntan uaine; 
Piobairean a’ cluich gu h-uallach; 

Is guth-gàirdeachais an t-sluaigh ann 
Togail fuinn a ghluais Mac Talla.” 
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(The following Monday a joyful story 
spread throughout the Highland people; 
and Highland hills and eminences 

were ablaze with overflowing love. 


There were great bonfires on green hills; 
pipers were playing proudly; 

and the cheering of the people 

made a noise which moved the Echo.) 


The Oban Times for 12th December 1885 confirms that 
MacFarlane’s success was greeted similarly in many other 
parts of Argyll. In Oban itself, after the result was announced, 
a bonfire was lit on the slipway beside the Oban Times office, 
a large crowd witnessed a display of fireworks on the 
Esplanade, and a certain degree of ‘usual wild spirits, to be 
found at all times of public excitement’ was apparent. 
Supporters of MacKinnon of Balinakill, disappointed at the 
failure of their candidate, pelted MacFarlane’s supporters 
with bags of flour. In Lismore flags were unfurled and four 
bonfires blazed through the night; in Ballachulish, a telegram 
was sent to MacFarlane, expressing ‘unbounded satisfaction 
that the Highland people had at least [sic] secured a leader’, 
and a piper headed a procession by the people of Glencoe. At 
Inveraray, cheering went up, and small children carried an 
image of MacFarlane on their shoulders. Bonfires blazed at 
Easdale and Luing. In Tobermory crofters rejoiced that they 
had supported MacFarlane, notwithstanding the religious 
differences between the candidate and the majority in the 
West Highlands. 

The celebrations initiated in Argyll in early December 
lasted into the New Year of 1886. On New Year’s day, many 
glasses were raised to toast the triumph of Donald 
MacFarlane. The poets, in happy mood, composed several 
songs which reflected the season and the prevailing 
jubilation. Two of these poems, drinking the health of the 
hero, were preserved in the Oban Times. The first of these 
demonstrates the way in which the imagery of the tree, 
employed in traditional panegyric to describe the clan chief, 
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is transferred to the new political chieftain. The second 
underlines the sense of solidarity which the poet believes was 
achieved in the election — though, in the light of subsequent 
events, one may question whether MacFarlane’s support was 
as solid as he supposed. 


Deoch-slainte Dhómhnaill H. MhicPharlain 
Le Croitear Aosda, La Nollaig, 1886 


Séisd: 


Deoch-slainte Dhomhnaill MhicPharlain, 
Gun olamaid le stràic i, 

On chaidh e Pharlamaid na dtthch’ 

A sheasamh cùis nan Gàidheal. 


O gabhaibh creachan lan dhen 
Stuth ùidheil, mhilis, àghmhor, 

Is òlaibh suas air slàint an uasail, 
Roghainn sluagh an àite. 


Am meanglan dosrach, àlainn, 

Chan eil sa choill’ bheir bàrr air; 

An siorrachd Chataibh ’s Ronmhor maise 
An doire glan san d’fhas e. 


Chan ioghnadh leam mar dh’fhàs e 
Fo anail chùbhraidh àrd-bheann; 
Im is uachdar ’s bainne buaile, 
Siud chuir smuais “na chnàmhan. 


’S ann ort tha cumadh Ghàidheal, 
Od cheann a-sìos gud shàiltean; 

Is ealamh, finealt, smearail, dìreach 
An com a chinn gun fhàillinn. 


'S math thig deise Ghàidhealach 
Le osann ghearr, don armann, 

Is breacan uallach air a ghualainn, 
Ceangailt” suas le braiste. 
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Bu bhochd ar diol “s ar caradh 

Aig aintighearnas gar smadadh; 

A bhith [air] ar n-aodainn ’s sinn fo dhaors 
Fo chuing nam maor ’s nam baillidh. 


> 


Ach fhuair sinn caraid baidheil 

Am pearsa Dhómhnaill MhicPharlain; 
’S chuir an gaisgeach ud sa bhatailt 
Sgapadh anns na garlaich. 


Bu mhisneachail sa bhlar thu 

Ged bha do cho-impir laidir; 

Chuir thu “n car dheth ’s leag gu talamh 
Sgalag luchd an ardain. 


Tha aoibhneas ’n Earraghàidheal 

On chualas sgeul an aigh ud, 

Gun deach an ruaig air luchd ar fuath 
“S a’ bhuaidh bhith aig MacPhàrlain. 


A dh’aindeoin sgailm is canran 
Nam buachaillean neo-stathail, 
Gun sheas an sluagh gu dileas suas 
Ri ghuaillean air an araich. 


Tha cliú ort anns gach aite 

Bhith coibhneil, fearail, càirdeil, 
Cridhe fosgailt’, ’s ris na bochdan 
Fialaidh, toirteil, bàidheil. 


Gach bean is fear san àite 

© Tha ’n geall dhut mìle fàilte, 

Le Bliadhna Mhath Ur is mòran dhiubh — 
Siud dùrachd cloinn nan Gàidheal.” 


(The Health of Donald MacFarlane 
By Old Crofter, New Year’s Day, 1886 


. The health of Donald MacFarlane, 
let us drink it proudly, 
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since he went to our country’s Parliament 
to stand up for the Gaels. 


O take a Shell that’s full 

of the splendid, sweet, attractive liquor, 
and drink it to the health of the noble, 
the choice of the people of the place. 


The leafy, beautiful branch, 

which none in the wood surpasses; 

in the shire of Sutherland of much beauty 
is the pure wood in which he grew. 


I am not surprised at how he flourished 
under the sweet mountain air; 

butter, cream and milk from a fold — 
that put marrow in his bones. 


You truly have the Gaels’ form 
from your head down to your soles; 
nimble, refined, resilient, straight 
is your body of flawless growth. 


Highland dress, with short stocking, 
well befits the hero, 

with a proud plaid on his shoulders 
held in place with a brooch. 


Poor was our predicament and plight, 
being ground down by tyranny, 

flat on our faces in bondage, 

under the yoke of officers and factors. 


But we found a well-disposed friend 
in the person of Donald MacFarlane, 
and that hero in the battle 

made the villains scatter. 


You were courageous in the fight 
although your sparring partner was strong; 
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you overturned and knocked to the ground 
the lackey of the pompous people. 


Argyll is filled with joy 

since it heard that wonderful news, 

that those who hate us have been routed 
and MacFarlane has the triumph. 


Despite the scolding and contention 

of pastors without substance in their talk, 
the people stood faithfully 

by his shoulder in the field. 


You are highly regarded everywhere 
for being kind, strong and friendly, 
with an open heart, and to the poor 
generous, giving, well-disposed. 


Every man and woman in the place 

pledges you a thousand welcomes, 

with a Happy New Year and many of them — 
that is the wish of the Highland people.) 


A similar message was transmitted to the voters by 


MacIlleMhaoil (MacMillan) from Ardnamurchan: 


Deoch-slainte MhicPharlain chaidh arach mu thuath, 
Gun òl sinn ’s gun tráigh sinn gu h-earrach a’ chuach, 
An fhuil bha “nar sinnsir ’s an insgean bu dual, 

Jad aige mar dhìleab, ’s gur rìoghail a chuairt. 


Sa mhadainn nuair dhúisg sinn bu chubhraidh an dram, 
'S e Bliadhna Mhath Ur dhut an sùgradh a bh’ ann; 
Bhon tha sinn “nar Gaidheil ’s gur Gaidhlig ar cainnt, 
Chan ól sinn an-drasda deoch-slainte nan Gall. 


Deoch-slàinte MhicPhàrlain a b’aill leinn a luadh, 

Lion barrachd an aird dhith cur straic air a’ chuaich; 

Dh’ aindeoin cumhachd ar namhaid ’s gach ànradh a 
fhuair, 

Chaidh caraid nan Gaidheal don Pharlamaid suas. 
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Bha aoibhneas neo-chumant an Lunnainn nuair chual’; 
Chuir Dun Eideann is Glaschu cedl-caithreim a-suas; 
Tha sluagh Earraghaidheal ri gairdeachas buan, 

On choisinn MacPharlain le spairinn a’ bhuaidh. 


Ard-iolach ro-mhiadhail an Grianaig ’s air Cluaidh, 
Inbhir Aora ’s Dun Omhainn a’ mosgladh le fuaim; 
Aird Driseig, Ceann-tire, Loch Fine ri uaill 
Gun tainig fear-tagraidh 4 Gallaibh a-nuas. 


Baile Chaolais is Eisdeal, iad deas mar bu dual, 
Na h-Ilich ’s na Muilich ro-dhuineil san ruaig, 
Gach Tirisdeach ’s Collach lan-choisinn iad duais 
Nuair thainig ri gailleann air bharraibh nan stuagh. 


Chaidh ceatharnaich arach an Aird nam Mur-chuan, 

Bha misneachail, fearail is smearail san ruaig; 

B'iad siud na fir cheutach nach géilleadh gun bhuaidh, 
"S gur math thig an t-èideadh dhaibh, fèileadh nan cuach. 


Chan eil cunntas san t-seann tim no samhladh don sgeul 

Nuair champaich na Gaidheil mar bhraithrean chum 
euchd; 

Fon armaibh an òrdugh dol còmhla san t-sreup, 

Thèid innse mun bhlàr seo don al thig nar dèidh. 


Gach saighdear "na dheann-ruith bhon champ tha cur 
réis, 

Is bratach MhicPharlain an aird aig gach treubh; 

Ri gearasdan Pharaoh na Gaidheil a’ cur séisd, 

Chaidh an ruaig air Balaam; ghabh Balac ratreut. 


Deoch-slaint’ an fhior ghaisgich bho Ghallaibh nan lann, 
Gum b’og chaidh thu thairis dh’ Astràilia thall; 

Bha còmhnadh an Fhreasdail gad ghreasad a-nall, 

Agus Cuibheall an Fhortain a’ rolladh gu teann.” 


(The health of MacFarlane who was reared in the north, 
we will drink, and drain dry the cup to its base; 
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the blood of our forebears and their time-honoured ways 
have been passed on to him, whose royal path will be 
great. 


In the morn when we wakened, how sweet was the dram, 
a Happy New Year was the light tune of the time; 

since we are the Gaels, and Gaelic our tongue 

we will not raise a glass to the health of the Gall. 


The health of MacFarlane is what we want to proclaim — 
pour more of it in, fill the cup to its brim; 

despite our enemies’ power and every difficult plight, 

the friend of the Gaels has reached Parliament 's height. 


London rejoiced when it heard the news, 

Edinburgh and Glasgow played the conquering tune; 
the joy of Argyll is a permanent sound, 

since MacFarlane, with effort, won victory’s crown. 


An affectionate cheer fills Greenock and Clyde, 

Inveraray and Dunoon are resounding with mirth; 

there is pride in Ardrishaig, Kintyre, and Loch Fyne 

that a contestant from Caithness came to stand by their 
side. 


Ballachulish and Easdale stood firm as of yore, 

the men of Islay and Mull followed hard in the rout; 
the people of Coll and those of Tiree 

won an ample reward, when they crossed stormy seas. 


Heroes were reared in Ardnamurchan’s high land 

who were brave, manly and strong when the rout was in 
hand; 

those were the finest, they would not flinch in the fray; 

attired in the kilt, they strove for victory’s day. 


There is no legend of old or a comparable tale 

of how Gaels came together to perform feats in the fray, 
under weapons in order standing together as one — 

the tale of this battle will be passed to the young. 
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Every soldier in haste rushed forth from the camp, 

with MacFarlane’s great banner raised high by each 
clan; 

against Pharaoh’s garrison, the Gaels laid their siege; 

Balaam was routed; Balak had to flee. 


Here s a health to the hero from Caithness of the blades; 
you were young when you went Australia’s way; 

the support of Providence hastened you back 

and the Wheel of Fortune was spinning round fast.) 


The Wheel of Fortune had certainly favoured MacFarlane 
on this occasion, and it had even succeeded in turning aside 
some of the objections which were raised against him at a 
religious level. Yet MacFarlane was to prove, in just over six 
months’ time, that the wheel of political fortune was a very 
unpredictable machine. 


Religious perspectives 


As we have already noted, Donald MacFarlane was a 
convert to Roman Catholicism, allegedly through the 
influence of his wife. How did the voters of Argyll react to 
the possibility of returning a Roman Catholic Member of 
Parliament? 

For the crofting community, MacFarlane’s Roman Catholic 
affiliations were not an insuperable barrier in the run-up to 
the 1885 General Election. The matter was discussed and 
ventilated in the columns of the Oban Times, but, on the 
whole, crofter opinion took the view that there were more 
important issues at stake than religious dogma.” We can see 
this in a poem composed in Mull shortly after the news of 
MacFarlane’s success had been announced. The poet, 
Lachainn Dubh Mac an Léigh (Lachlan Livingstone), is 
noticeably good-humoured about MacFarlane’s religious 
position, and quickly moves on to an exhortation to the new 
M.P.: 


Gu bheil coithional san t-Sàilean 
"S an Earraghàidheal gu lèir, 
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Tort an urraim do MhacPharlain, 
’S bidh sinn leis a’ Phàp gu lèir! 


Nis on chuir sinn ann an cuirt thu 
Staigh fo chùmhnantan nach gèill, 
Thug thu uachdarain gu an dùbhlan 
Bha gar sgiùrsadh mar na slaves! 


Feuch gun cuimhnich thu gu h-àraidh 

Air na daoin’ aig nach eil sprèidh, 

Or na ban-rìgh a sgaoileadh 

[PS] an ceàrn seo den t-saoghal “na fheum.” 


(There is a congregation in Salen 

and throughout the whole of Argyll, 
who are giving honour to MacFarlane, 
and we will all be joining the Pope! 


Now that we have put you into the Court, 
with contracts that will not yield, 

you have issued a challenge to landlords 
who were scourging us like slaves. 


See to it that you remember especially 
those people who have no cattle, 

and that you spread the Queen’s gold, 
since this part of the world needs it.) 


What the crofters thought was one thing; what their 
religious leaders thought was another, and here opinion could 
be divided. Among evangelical leaders, it is clear that there 
were those who gave enthusiastic support to MacFarlane, and 
ran no small risk in doing so. For example, one of 
MacFarlane’s warmest supporters was a Baptist minister, the 
Rev. Duncan MacGregor, soon to become minister of Dunoon 
Baptist Church. MacGregor, a native of Easdale, had spent 
some time in the United States, and had established the 
Scottish Land League of America before returning to 
Scotland. MacGregor appeared with MacFarlane on the 
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platform at the Portree Crofters? Conference in 1885.” 
MacGregor’s action was probably viewed with deep suspicion 
by some of his Baptist colleagues. In Islay, for instance, the 
local Baptist minister, Donald Ross, was involved in a 
meeting to speak against MacFarlane on the eve of the 1885 
election, but the meeting failed to attract an audience!" 

Free Church leaders too could show a strong degree of 
antipathy. The Rev. Neil Taylor, a native of Cowal who was 
Free Church minister in Dornoch, issued a pamphlet attacking 
MacFarlane in 1885.” 

Religious questions could be kept in check if crofting 
issues were of greater significance, and if the crofters’ 
campaign was firmly focused on the need for social and 
political action on the home front. By the time of the next 
General Election in July 1886, Irish Home Rule was looming 
large on the national political agenda, and MacFarlane’s fate 
in the Argyll constituency was inevitably linked to the ‘Irish 
Question’. 


MacFarlane’s Defeat: July 1886 


When MacFarlane was returned as the Liberal Member of 
Parliament in November-December 1885, few could have 
anticipated how short his tenure of the constituency would be. 
In fact, poems celebrating his achievement in winning the 
Argyll seat were still being published in the Oban Times on 
the eve of the collapse of Gladstone’s Third Ministry. The 
outcome of the 1885 election can be seen, in retrospect, as 
less than a triumph for either the Liberals or the 
Conservatives; it was, however, a significant victory for the 
Irish party under Parnell, who gained all seats south of Ulster, 
and returned 86 members. With the support of these Irish 
M.P.s — the so-called ‘86 of 86’ — the Conservatives under 
Lord Salisbury were able to form a government, and the 
resulting coalition exactly equalled the number of Liberals 
returned to parliament — 335. With this alliance in place, it 
looked as if Salisbury would tackle the Irish Home Rule 
issue, but late in January 1886 his government was defeated, 
and replaced by Gladstone’s Third Ministry. By this time 
Gladstone had espoused Irish Home Rule, and the Irish M.P.s 
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switched allegiance.* However, in June 1886 Gladstone was 
defeated on his Home Rule Bill by a coalition of Liberal 
Unionists, led by Joseph Chamberlain, and Conservatives.” It 
was against this background that MacFarlane, scarcely 
recovered from his previous campaign, had to face the Argyll 
electorate for the second time within a year. 

It is clear that MacFarlane did so with some vigour; by 
early July he had been very active in the field — in Cowal, 
Islay and Tobermory — and there were reports that his 
previous opponents had, in some instances, thrown in their lot 
with the Highland Land Law Reform Association. He sailed 
to Tiree in his ‘magnificent steam yacht’, the Hiawatha, and 
tried to fit in as many visits to different parts of the 
constituency as time would allow: Ballachulish, Ballygrant, 
the Ross of Mull, Salen, Banavie, Lismore, Appin and 
Easdale. He faced Colonel John Malcolm of Poltalloch as the 
Tory candidate, favoured by landlords and farmers, according 
to the Oban Times, and strongly favoured also by the Duke of 
Argyll, who was still smarting from the humiliation inflicted 
by MacFarlane’s earlier triumph.” 

Both MacFarlane and Malcolm made it clear that Irish 
Home Rule was the key issue in the forthcoming election: 
Malcolm strongly opposed the setting up of an Irish 
parliament independent of the so-called ‘imperial parliament’, 
while MacFarlane favoured such a move. Malcolm argued 
vigorously against Parnell, of whom he was suspicious.” 
Crofting matters were not now of central significance, and, in 
any event, the Crofters’ Act had been passed in June 1886. 
The peripheral nature of the crofting question is reflected in 
the absence of the crofters’ poetic voice from the pages of the 
Oban Times in these weeks; it is symptomatic of the 
prevailing mood that no poem advocating MacFarlane’s 
return to Parliament appeared in this newspaper in the run-up 
to the July election. On 24th July 1886 the Oban Times, 
announcing the defeat of Donald MacFarlane, commented 
perceptively that Argyll ‘has spoken with a different voice on 
this occasion’. The majority on [5th July was 613 in favour 
of Malcolm of Poltalloch. 

The Oban Times ascribed the defeat of MacFarlane to the 
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failure of the Liberal members of the constituency to use their 
vote; lack of organisation in the constituency; and the 
absence of a proportion of the constituency at summer work 
in the south and east.” 

At least one supporter of Malcolm of Poltalloch composed 
a Gaelic poem to celebrate the defeat of MacFarlane. 
Published in the Northern Chronicle on 14th November 1887 
under the name of ‘An Tàillear Crùbach’ (‘The Lame 
Tailor’), the poem may well have been the work of the Rev. 
Neil Taylor, whom we have already encountered as an 
opponent of MacFarlane’s Catholicism. Sharply phrased and 
bitingly humorous, it does its utmost to discredit 
MacFarlane’s entire career, in both religious and political 
terms: 


Oran na h-Election 


Buaidh is piseach gu brath do 

Earraghàidheal nan gaisgeach; 

Chuir iad cùl ri MacPhàrlain, 

Ris a’ Phàpa ’s ri Gladstone; 

Chuir iad cúl ris na garlaich — 

Gillean Pharnell — ’s rin cleachdadh; 

Tha i nis mar bu dual dhi 

A’ togail suas na gorm-bhrataich — 
An Union Jack. 


Guma buan an duine uasal 
A fhuair a’ bhuaidh anns a’ chaonnaig; 
Guma buan mar an ceudna 
Na sheas gu treun air a thaobh ann; 
Cluinntear cliú Earraghaidheal 
An-diugh ’s gach aite san t-saoghal; 
Sheas 1 dlúth agus dileas 
Air taobh na firinn ’s an Aonaidh; 

’S nach eil sin math? 


Nall am botall, a Mhairi, 
'S cuir a lan anns gach glaine, 
Chum gun òl sinn air slàinte 
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Fir mo ghràidh, Fear Pholltalaich; 

B’ e fhéin smior an duin -uasail; 

Chan eil truailleachd fa-near dha; 

'S beag air aimhreit is tuasaid; 

'S e sith is suairceas bu mhath leis 
An duine mhath. 


Tha meas mór agus cliú air 

Anns an dúthaich mar dhuine; 

Tha e iochdmhor is truasail 

Ris an tuath th’ ann an gainne; 

Tha e iriosal, bàidheil, 

Coibhneil, càirdeil, ro-gheanail 

Ris gach ìosal is uasal; 

’S e fhéin mo luaidh de na fearaibh — 
Mo ghille glan. 


Dòmhnall Adhairc MacPhàrlain, 
Siud an t-àrmann tha spòrsail; 
Fhuair e bean ann an Eirinn 
’S thug e spèis airson òir dhi; 
Chuir e buileach a chúl ri 
Dòigh a dhùthcha o phòs e; 
B’ fheàrr leis tionndadh “na Phadaidh 
Gu bhith tabaid ’s a’ dòrnadh 
Aig Donnybrook. 


Nuair bha Dómhnall “na òigfhear, 
Siud an t-òlach bha cràbhach; 
Bhiodh e an cuideachd nan ‘daoine’, 
'S b’ i an Eaglais Shaor bu lag-tàimh dha; 
Ach b’ fheàrr le Dòmhnallan diadhaidh 
A bhith fo sgiathan a’ Phàpa; 
Dh’ fhag e uaidhe na ‘daoine’ 
'S an Eaglais Shaor, ’s lean e Parnell 
"S chan ann gu rath. 


Ann an Aird nam Murchan a’ chnodain, 
An Liosmor le chuid meanbh-spreidh, 
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Ann am Muile nam mor-bheann, 

*S an Tiriodh comhard na gainmhich, 

Ann an Colla ’s an Còmhal, 

An Ile bhoidheach ’s a’ Mhorairne, 

Ann an Lathurn’ ’s san Oban, 

Bha meas air Domhnall gus na dhearbh e 
Nach robh e math. 


Ged a dh iarradh na daoine 

Na tha de mhaoin air an domhain, 

Theireadh Domhnall gum faodadh 

lad siud fhaotainn gan roghainn; 

Gheall e fearann gu leór dhaibh, 

Spréidh is stóras as t-fhoghar; 

Ach “se ‘Geallam “s cha toiream’ 

A bh’ aig mo Dhómhnallan laghach — 
Mo ghille math. 


Ged tha Domhnall cho bialach, 

Milis, briathrach ri daoine, 

Leigeil air a bhith fialaidh, 

Cha tug e riamh dad de mhaoin dhaibh; 

Ged tha miltean bonn óir 

A’ dol "na phòcaid gach bliadhna 

Chan fhaigh bochdan na dúthcha 

Na cheannaicheas fit a’ phuinnd shiabainn 
On duine mhath. 


Is iomadh fear a bheir stiallan 

Agus iallan ro fhada 

As an leathair aig cach 

A-chum a chairdean a thatadh; 

Seo an dóigh a th’ aig Dómhnall — 

Tha e coir mar tha Gladstone; 

Tha e chearta cho fialaidh ri 

Coileach liath Iain “ic Eachainn 
Mu bhiadh an eich.“ 
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(Song on the Election 


May success and prosperity for ever attend 
Argyllshire of the [many] heroes; 
they turned their backs on MacFarlane, 
on the Pope and on Gladstone; 
they turned their backs on the wretches — 
Parnell’s lads — and their habits; 
the constituency is now as was customary 
raising high the blue banner — 

the Union Jack. 


Long live the gentleman 

who won the victory in the tussle; 

long live, in like manner, 

those who supported him in it; 

the high praise of Argyll is heard 

today throughout the world; 

it stood closely and faithfully 

on the side of truth and the Union — 
and is that not good? 


Pass over the bottle, Mary, 
and fill each glass to its brim, 
so that we can drink the health 
of my hearty fellow, the Laird of Poltalloch; 
he is the very essence of the gentleman; 
skulduggery is not his intention; 
he dislikes strife and contention; 
peace and kindness would be the desire 
of the good man. 


He is honoured and highly regarded 

throughout the land as a person; 

he is merciful and sympathetic 

to the tenantry who are in poverty; 

he is humble, warm-hearted, 

kind, friendly, most genial, 

towards the high and the low; 

he is my own choice of all menfolk, 
my fine fellow. 
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Donald ‘of the Horn’ MacFarlane 
is the brave lad who likes some fun; 
he found a wife in Ireland, 
and he esteemed her for her gold; 
he has wholly rejected 
the custom of his country since he married; 
he preferred to become a Paddy 
so that he could go fighting and boxing 
at Donnybrook. 


When Donald was a young man, 

he was a character of great piety; 

he would be in the company of the ‘men’, 

and the Free Church was his place of rest; 

but godly Donny liked better 

to be under the wings of the Pope; 

he left the ‘men’ in the lurch 

and the Free Church, and he followed Parnell — 
and it was not advantageous. 


In Ardnamurchan of the gurnet, 

in Lismore with its sheep-stock, 

in Mull of the high mountains 

and in level Tiree of the sand, 

in Coll and in Cowal, 

in beautiful Islay and in Morvern, 

in Lorn and in Oban, 

Donald was highly regarded until he proved 
that he was no good. 


Although the people should request 
all the wealth in the world, 
Donald would say that they could have it 
all to their heart’s content; 
he promised them plenty of land, 
cattle and store in the autumn; 
but ‘I promise but I do not deliver’ 
was my kind Donny’s policy — 
my fine fellow. 
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Although Donald ts so plausible, 

sweet and loquacious with people, 

pretending to be generous, 

he never gave them any of his treasure; 

although thousands of gold pieces 

go into his pocket every year, 

the poor of the country do not get 

what would buy as much as a pound of soap 
from the good man. 


There is many a fellow who will cut chunks 
and thongs that are very long 
from other people’s leather 
in order to entice his friends; 
that is Donald’s policy; 
he is kind-natured like Gladstone; 
he is every bit as generous as 
Tain mac Eachainn’s grey cockerel 
in scattering the horse’s food.) 


As this poem suggests, the campaign against MacFarlane 
was not always clean in its tactics, and in December 1886 he 
lodged an action for damages against Alex. Black and Co., 
Oban, and John Lorn Stewart of Coll, for £1,000 for alleged 
slander against his person and his religious views. Stewart 
and Black published the Oban Telegraph in which 
MacFarlane was accused of talking to the ‘rabble in a vulgar 
and morally offensive way’ and of being a Sabbath-breaker.*” 

MacFarlane’s rejection by the electorate was a serious blow 
for the crofters of Argyll, who probably failed to appreciate 
that the possibility of his defeat was so close. His defeat was 
felt particularly keenly in the island of Tiree, where unrest 
had developed predominantly among cottars in the early 
summer of 1886. Only a week after MacFarlane’s defeat, 
police and gunboats were sent to the island to restore order 
among crofters and cottars who had occupied the farm of 
Greenhill at the west end of the island. Eight Tiree men were 
arrested as a result, and tried at the High Court in Edinburgh, 
where they were given substantial prison sentences, ranging 
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from six months to four months. They were released early in 
1887, and it looks as if MacFarlane helped to secure their 
release.” In spite of his defeat at the ballot box, he maintained 
his interest in Tiree, and visited the island shortly after the 
election. He also campaigned vigorously on behalf of the 
crofters in the press. His support was greatly appreciated by 
the Tiree crofters, and this is reflected in the poem of farewell 
composed in his honour by John MacLean, the Balemartin 
bard, sometime between July 1886 and January 1887. 
MacLean describes MacFarlane as follows: 


Duin’-uasal measail, iomraiteach, 

Mar thobar glan nach tiormaicheadh, 
Ged bha na h-uiread ioraghaill 

Aig MacFhionghain ’s aig Poltalloch riut. 


*S an caraid riamh bha dìleas dhuinn, 
'S a leig mu sgaoil na prìosanaich, 
Bidh urram fad gach linn aige; 

Tha beannachd Tir na Gainnimh leis.” 


(A gentleman highly esteemed and acclaimed, 

like a clean well that never runs dry, 

although there was something of a quarrel 
initiated against you by MacKinnon and Poltalloch. 


The friend who was always loyal to us 

and who secured the prisoners’ release 

will be honoured throughout all generations; 
_ the blessing of the Sandy Isle goes with him.) 


MacFarlane’s Return 1892-95 


After his defeat in the General Election of July 1886, 
MacFarlane returned to his early work as a merchant, being 
designated as an East India Merchant, at Portland Place, 
London. He did not contest Argyll in the period from 1886 to 
1892, when the Conservative party held the ascendancy and 
the constituency was represented by Colonel John Malcolm of 
Poltalloch. However, when he did contest the constituency in 
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1892, he defeated the sitting candidate in a closely-run 
contest. As far as I can judge at this stage in my research, his 
triumph was linked to the national fortunes of the Liberal 
party, which enjoyed something of a national comeback in 
that year. The constituency of Argyll displayed a greater 
degree of enthusiasm for MacFarlane than was evident in 
1886, and this is apparent in the poems, in both Gaelic and 
English, composed in his support. 

A certain Robert MacGregor of Motherwell composed a 
poem called ‘Poltalloch No More’ which began as follows: 


Sires and sons of Ballachulish, 
And your kinsmen of Glencoe, 
Gird ye on your battle armour, 
And make ready for the foe; 

Tell ye Malcolm of Poltalloch 
You your birthrights will not sell, 
But around MacFarlane’s banner 
Nobly every foe dispel... 


O’er Glencoe’s grim towering mountains, 
Along the Ballachulish shore, 

Raise the dreaded Highland banner 

As ye did in days of yore. 
Down the valley of the Duror, 

Through each hamlet, cot and hall, 

Send the spirit of your fathers 

Burning through the hearts of all.” 


Although composed in English, this poem very clearly 
echoes the earlier Gaelic banner poetry of 1885. On 16th July 
1892, MacFarlane recovered the constituency with a majority 
of 80 over Malcolm of Poltalloch. This was sufficient to 
inspire at least one poetic celebration, which invoked the old 
images of battle and rout: 


Oran air Taobh MhicPharlain 
a sheas airson Taghadh Parlamaid ann an Siorramachd 
Earraghaidheal [1892] 
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Anns a’ bhliadhna ochd-ceud-deug 

Is ceithir-fichead, ’s gun do dheugaich e dha, 
An treas miosa den t-samhradh 

Nuair bha duilleach nan crann ’s e fo bhlath, 
Chaidh an t-arm ann an òrdan 

Dhol a thagairt an coir am measg chaich, 

“S gun deach cuideachd a’ Chòirneil 

Chur don chúil sam bu choir dhaibh bhith tamh. 


Nuair chaidh cogadh a ghlaodhach, 

Chite tighinn na laoich bha gun sgath, 
Làidir, ealanta, lùthmhor, 

“S iad ri tarraing a dh'ionnsaigh chroinn-tar, 
Len cuid chlaidheamhan rùisgte 

“S iad air bhioradh a-chum a bhith “n sàs; 
Thug iad mionnan mun d’ ghluais iad 

Gum biodh acasan buaidh air no bàs. 


Leum na h-eileanaich uile — 

Collaich, Muilich is Tirisdich fhìor, 

Hich “s Ditraich gu duineil 

“S na bha ’n Colbhasa chuideachd MhicNill — 
A-staigh fo bhrataich MhicPhàrlain 

Dhol a sheasamh na làraich gu dìon, 

“S thug iad sgrios air an namhaid 

Bha gar gleidheadh “nar tràillean fo chìs. 


Nis bhon choisinn thu `n t-urram 

Thèid thu mhòr-bhaile Lunnainn a-suas; 
Bidh an lùchairt na bànrighinn 

Aite-suidhe aig MacPhàrlain bhios buan, 
Thagairt cùis Earraghàidheal, 

“S bidh tu misneachail, stailinneach, cruaidh, 
*S bheir thu dhachaigh a’ chòir dhuinn 

Rinn na naimhdean le fòirneart thoirt uainn. 


Bidh na fèidh air an sgapadh, 

Cha bhi aon dhiubh an taice na frìth; 
Thèid na coin ris na caoraich 

Chuir na gaisgich air faondradh bhon tìr; 
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Bidh am fearann air aiteach 

’S thèid na tulaichean arda fo shìol, 

*S a taigh croiteir is coiteir 

Chithear smùid air neo toit anns na glinn. 


(A Song on the side of MacFarlane, who stood at a 
General Election for Argyll [1892] 


In the year eighteen hundred 

and eighty, with twelve added on, 

in the third month of summer 

when the blossom of trees was in bloom, 
the army drew up in order 

to fight for its rights with the rest, 

and the company of the Colonel was driven 
into the corner where it ought to reside. 


When war was declared 

the fearless heroes could be seen coming, 
strong, nimble, energetic, 

assembling to the fiery cross, 

with their swords unsheathed, 


` eager to be engaged in the fight; 


they swore before they moved 
that they would win over him or die. 


All the islanders leapt — 

men from Mull, from Coll and Tiree, 

Islay men and Jura men in manly fashion 

and all in Colonsay who belonged to MacNeill — 
in under MacFarlane’s banner 

to stand their ground to protect it, 

and they wrought havoc on the enemy 

who kept us in tribute as slaves. 


Now that you have won the honour, 
you will go up to the city of London; 
there will be in the Queen’s palace 
an enduring seat for MacFarlane 
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to promote the cause of Argyll; 

you will be brave, steel-like and hard, 
and you will bring home our rights 
which the enemies have stolen from us. 


The deer will be scattered, 

not one will be left near the forest; 

dogs will be set to the sheep 

that drove the heroes aimlessly out of the country; 
the land will be cultivated, 

the high hills will be placed under grain, 

and from the house of crofter and cottar, 

steam or smoke will be seen in the glens.) 


The last verse of this poem indicates that the question of 
the deer forests, which was to be the subject of an impending 
government Enquiry, may have hastened MacFarlane’s 
election.” It also suggests that the islanders turned out in 
force, and this is confirmed in contemporary newspapers. The 
significance of the deer forests in MacFarlane’s election is 
evident again in another poem composed by the Glenurquhart 
bard, Ewan MacDonald (Eòghann Shim): 


MacPharlain 


Tha paipear a’ tighinn 

Leis an fhios a bha dhith oirnn; 

"S iomadh fear tha ga shireadh 

*S cha bu sgillinn bu phrìs dha; 

Tha e miadhail a-nochd 

Aig gach posta san rioghachd, 

“S bidh sinn ’n earbsa a-nise 

Gum brist iad na frithean — 
Mas fhior am beachd. 


’S iomadh teine tha nochd 
Air na cnocan as àirde; 

Cha bhi chuing air na botaill 
Bhon a choisinn MacPhàrlain; 
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An duine foghainteach treun, 

Ni e feum anns gach aite; 

Guidhibh saoghal bhith buan da, 

’S òlaibh suas a dheoch-slàinte — 
Gu grunnd gun stad.” 


(MacFarlane 


A paper is coming 

with the news we wanted; 

many a man is looking for it, 

and it cost more than a penny; 

it is much desired tonight 

by each post in the kingdom, 

and we will trust now 

that they will abolish the deer forests — 
if their intention is true. 


There is many a fire tonight 
on the highest hillocks; 
the bottles will lose their corks, 
since MacFarlane has triumphed; 
the strong, brave man, 
he will do good in every place; 
wish him a long life, 
and drink his health — 

to the bottom in one sweep.) 


The poems make no reference to Irish Home Rule, since, 
with the death of Parnell in 1891, the political climate had 
become more favourable, and pro-Home Rule members were 
returned in the Highland crofting constituencies.” This 
political hot potato, which had cost MacFarlane the Argyll 
seat in 1886, now worked to his advantage. Setting up his 
Fourth Ministry in 1892, Gladstone was able to bring forward 
a second Home Rule Bill, although it was defeated in the 
Lords.” 

MacFarlane’s final exit from the political scene was 
inextricably linked with the fate of Gladstone and the Liberal 
party. Gladstone himself finally resigned in 1894, and until 
June 1895 Lord Rosebery was Prime Minister.” The stage had 
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already been set for the demise of the Liberals, and with the 
election of 1895, precipitated by Rosebery’s resignation and 
troubles within the party, MacFarlane lost the Argyll seat. His 
defeat was commemorated in a Gaelic elegiac poem by Peter 
MacGregor of Morvern, in which the poet, chiding the 
electorate, suggested that his Roman Catholic creed may have 
been a stumbling-block to his re-election: 


Mas e cúram na h-Aidmheil 

Chùm air ais sibh le dearmad, 

Laigh trom smal air an fhirinn 

A bha air a h-innseadh le dearbhadh: 

Tha sibh nise lom falamh 

A’ caoidh a’ chlaidheimh a [dhearbh] sibh; 
Cha dèan aithreachas feum dhuibh, 

Bhon thug sibh èisdeachd don mharbh-ghlòir.® 


(If concern for the [Westminster] Confession 

caused you to hold back in neglect, 

the truth which was told and proven 

has been greatly corrupted. 

You are now bare and empty, 

lamenting the loss of the sword whose worth you proved; 
repentance will be of no avail to you, 

since you gave heed to empty talk.) 


It is unlikely that MacFarlane’s Roman Catholicism was of 
great significance to the outcome. Local prejudices and 
political issues were subsumed in the wider debates affecting 
Great Britain and Ireland. For Gladstone and MacFarlane the 
curtain had come down at last. Both resembled one another in 
their political doggedness, though not in their religious 
beliefs. MacFarlane’s loyalty as a Liberal Home Ruler was 
recognised by Gladstone in 1894, when he was given a 
knighthood, thus becoming the ‘Catholic Knight of 
Crofting’. MacFarlane died in 1904, but the songs 
commemorating his remarkable career in Argyll remained 
alive in oral transmission in Tiree and Mull until the 1980s.® 
That surpasses any knighthood as a tribute to his 
achievement.” 
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MhicCailein”, le Gàidheal a Dithaich Chèin’ (‘ “Incitement to Battle for 
the True Gael in Argyll’s Land”, by a Gael from a Foreign Land’), 
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. The result was: MacFarlane, 3666; Malcolm, 3586. 
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Leathanach: The MacLean Bards, 2 vols (Charlottetown, 1898-1900), H, 
pp. 155-6. The composer was James MacLean. 

MacFarlane’s Election Notice of October 1885 (see the Appendix, Item 
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Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, a Liberal Unionist, lost his Inverness seat in 
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Brown Clark (Caithness-shire), but J. MacDonald Cameron (Wick) lost 
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Adelman, pp. 50-1. 


The text is preserved in Ian Thornber, ‘Some Morvern Songwriters of 
the Nineteenth Century’, TGS/, LHI (1982-84), pp. 30-3. MacFarlane 
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Stenton (eds), McCalmont’s Parliamentary Poll Book 1832-1918 
(London, 1971) for the results of the polls in Argyll for 1885, 1892 and 
1895. 

The designation is my own. 

The last tradition-bearers whose repertoire included songs about Donald 
MacFarlane were Hector Kennedy, Moss, Tiree, and Donald Morrison, 
Ardtun, Mull. Both survived into the 1980s. 

I am much indebted to Mr Hugh Barron, Secretary of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness, for his practical help in tracing and transcribing a number 
of items of direct relevance to this article. My thanks are also due to Mrs 
E. MacKillop, of the Oban Times office, John Street, Oban, for making 
the files of the newspaper so readily available. 


APPENDIX 
1. Bratach MhicPharlain 
Croitear Aosda 
Air fonn: Guma slan a chi mi 


Nis, fheara Earraghaidheal, 

O gabhaibh fath don am; 

Tha bratach ghrinn MhicPharlain 

Togt’ an aird ri crann; 4 
’S e “n suaicheantas dhi Saorsa, 

'S a chur mu sgaoil nam bann Ț 

A cheangail sibh ’s ur sinnsre 

Fo chìsean aig a’ Ghall. 8 


Fad chòig fichead bliadhna 

Bha ’n lagh a’ riaghladh teann, 

Bairlinnean “nan ceudan 

A’ ruith feadh shliabh is ghleann; EZ 
Gun iochd, gun truas, gun trocair 

Gun d’fhogair iad a’ chlann 

'S dh’ fhag an tir “na fàsach, 

'S “na làraichean gle lom. 16 


Far am faict’ a’ ghruagach 

Sa ghleann a’ cuallach bho, 

Bhith ’g èisdeachd fonn a duanaig, 

Bu bhinn lem chluais an ceol; 20 
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Tha ’n-diugh agus na rèidhlein 

Fo chaoraich, féidh 1s eóin, 

"S chan fhaicear neach ach ciobair 
San tir rinn m' árach og. 


Am fuidheall dhibh a dh’ fhagadh, 
Thigibh trath don champ, 

'S Di-ciadain déanaibh cinnteach 
Nach bi ur stri “na chall; 

Na biodh sgath no giorrag oirbh 
Roimh Dhiùc no gin den dream, 

'S MacPhàrlain dhuibh “na sheanailear 
Ag imeachd air ur ceann 


Cruinnichibh ann an Ile, 

On Roinn gu ruig an Caol, 
Timcheall air a’ bhrataich 

’S ur cridhe laist’ le saod; 

Gur foirmeil a tartaraich, 

A’ crathadh anns a’ ghaoith; 

’S cùis eagail siud do dh’ uachdarain, 
Nuair ghluaiseas sibh ri taobh. 


Tionaileadh na curaidhean 

Tha am Muile grinn nam beann, 
’S dèanaibh rang mun bhrataich 
Nach bi tais no fann; 

Chan fheum am bata daraich, 
Ged ’s ro-mhath sibh “nan ceann; 
Nìthear na tha dhìth oirbh 

Le dà sgrìob den pheann. 


A Tiriodh ’s Eilean Cholla, 

Gu toileach thigibh nall, 

'S ged tha ’n t-astar fada, 

Cha chuir siud grabadh ann; 
Cuiribh siùil ri ur bàta, 

Suas gu bàrr nan crann, 

Is mur bi gaoth ga h-iomain-se, 
Iomairibh i le ràimh. 
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Thigibh o Thraigh Sanna 

Gu ruig an Camus Ban, 

’S na fanadh fear aig dachaigh dhibh 
Moch air 1a a’ bhlair: 

Tha bhratach a-nis sgaoilte 

Is flath a h-aodainn lan 

De gheallanna nach paisgear i 

Gus an caisg ar namh. 


Thig Suaineartaich is Mararaich 
Gu calma, duineil, réidh, 

Sìol nan laoch bha ainmeil 

An Albainn ’n àm na Fèinn’; 

Ged ’s beag an-diugh ur n-àireamh, 
Tha ’n cridhe blàth rir clèibh, 

Is leanaibh dlùth ur càirdean, 

Ga chur ler làimh an cèill. 


Thig Obanaich is Latharnaich, 

'S gur cabhagach an ceum; 

Fir Liosmòir is Apainnich 

A’ tighinn gu cas “nan dèidh; 

Chan éisd iad ris na Pharasaich, 

Gu sparasach ni a’ bhreug; 

MacPhàrlain dhearbh “na charaid dhaibh, 
“S cha dealaich ris “na fheum. 


Eadar Eisdeal ’s Luinge 

Na biodh duine dhibh air chall, 
A Diùraidh ’s à Cinn-tìre, 

’S na biodh na Finich mall; 

O thaobh gu taobh de Chòmhail 
Gu h-òrdail thig a’ chlann, 

Am fòirne smearail gleusda — 
’S ro-èibhinn leam bhith ann. 


Cluinneam sgal nam pìoban, 

'S an tir air chrith lem fuaim, 
Aois is óg “nam mìltean 

A’ ruith gu stri an t-sluaigh; 
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Cluinneam éigh tha caithreamach 

'S gach baile deas is tuath — 

Tha Pharaoh air a bhathadh, 

'S MacPhàrlain thug a’ bhuaidh. 96 


'S e guidh’ a’ Chroiteir Aosda 

Gum fàs na caoraich gann, 

Na fèidh gum faigh iad bàirlinn 

'S gum biodh dhuinn àiteach ann; 100 
Gum faicinn Earraghàidheal 

Fo choirc’ ’s buntàt air fonn, 

'S clann bheag ri beadaireachd 

'S a’ cleasachd feadh nan tom. 104 


Guidheam-s' do MhacPharlain 

Slainte ’s saoghal buan, 

Am fiúran uasal gaisgeil 

'S a chridhe lan gun uaill; 108 
Soirbheachadh don bhrataich 

A thogadh leat ri crann, 

'S na toir gu bràth a-nìos 1 

Gus an striochd an Gall. 112 


Source: The Oban Times, 28 November 1885. 


Composer: ‘Croitear Aosda’ remains unidentified. His special 
interest in MacFarlane may suggest that he had a close 
connection with Argyll. In another poem ‘Misneach do 
Chroitearan Eilein a’ Cheò’ (‘Encouragement for the Crofters 
of the Misty Isle’) published in OT, 6 December 1884, 
‘Croitear Aosda’ demonstrates a detailed knowledge of Skye, 
and implies that he was familiar with the island in his youth. 


57 Traigh Sanna: Sanna Bay, on the western edge of 
Ardnamurchan Point. 

58 an Camus Ban: evidently in Ardnamurchan, but so far 
unidentified. 

62 flath a h-aodainn: ‘the genial appearance of its face’. For 
flath in this sense, see J. L. Campbell (ed.), Gaelic Words 
and Expressions from South Uist and Eriskay collected by 
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Rev. Fr. Allan MacDonald (Dublin, 1958), p. 127. 

65 Mararaich: a variant form of Morbharaich, ‘Morvern 
men’. 

95 Pharaoh: a biblical image for the landlord and/or the 
landlord class. In Argyll the 1885 election tended to be 
seen as a struggle between crofter liberation (represented 
by MacFarlane) and oppressive landlordism (represented 
by the Duke of Argyll). The fact that MacKinnon of 
Balinakill was MacFarlane’s principal opponent did not 
deflect the crofters’ interest (or criticism) from the role of 
the Argyll family and specifically the Duke of Argyll. The 
latter was well aware of this, and his deep resentment of 
MacFarlane’s victory is shown in his letter to Gladstone, 
claiming that the crofters had elected ‘a thorough 
blackguard — by sheer Bribery of Promises’ (MacPhail, 
Crofters’ War, p. 158). 


2. Donald H. MacFarlane’s 1885 Election Notice 
To the Electors of Argyllshire: 
Gentlemen, 


In response to requisitions from many parts of your country, I 
announced a year ago that I had resolved to offer myself as a 
candidate for the high honour of representing you in 
Parliament as a supporter of the Liberal party. I believe that 
the requisitions were sent to me in recognition of the efforts I 
had been making for the last three years, first to obtain a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the deplorable condition of 
the Highland people, and secondly, after the Commission had 
made its report, to induce the government to legislate without 
delay. I believe that the Highland people were grateful for 
what I had done for them as a friend and countryman, and 
that my opinions upon the great questions in which they were 
so deeply interested met with their approval. 


I have delayed issuing this address until I had tested by 
personal contact the feeling of the people. I have spent all my 
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available time amongst the people of Argyllshire; I have 
addressed more than twenty meetings in more than twenty 
places, and my reception has been friendly and enthusiastic. 
Encouraged as I have been by these manifestations, I have 
resolved to fight the battle of the people in this great county. 


I believe the wretched condition of the Highland crofters and 
cottars to be due to unjust laws, oppressively administered. | 
hold that their condition cannot be permanently improved 
until the laws affecting the tenure of land are radically 
changed and the hereditary rights of the people are assured to 
them by equitable laws administered impartially by judicial 
officers unconnected with and uninterested in the land. 


The land law reforms which I hold to be essential are as 
follows: firstly, fixity of tenure; secondly, fair rents; thirdly, 
complete compensation for improvements made or acquired 
and the power to dispose of tenant rights as in Ireland; 
fourthly, compulsory enlargement of arable holdings and of 
hill pastures, the restriction, or, if necessary for the purpose, 
the abolition of deer forests; fifthly, an advance of public 
money to enable the people to buy their holdings or to stock 
their enlarged farms; sixthly, a land court to be established 
with full power to deal with all such questions. 


I am in favour of the abolition of all existing laws which 
obstruct in any way the rights of the people, and amongst 
these I include entail, the law of primogeniture, the game 
laws and the power exercised by the House of Lords to 
frustrate the will of the people, as expressed by their 
representatives in the House of Commons. 


I would abolish the law which confers upon privileged 
persons the exclusive right to catch salmon in the salt water. | 
would give to every man the right to catch any fish that 
swims in the sea. I would support a bill to make education 
free and to make the education rate equal throughout the 
kingdom. 


I would give to the rate-payers the entire control of the liquor 
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traffic; I would give my support to a measure introduced by 
the responsible leaders of the Liberal Party dealing with the 
question of the Scotch Church. 


I am in favour of a more equitable system of taxation and the 
abolition of taxes upon the necessaries of life. 


I am in favour of a more economical administration of the 
revenue and the abolition of sinecure offices and unearned 
pensions and the restrictions of the royal grants to a 
consolidated sum to be fixed by parliament. 


A crisis in the history of the Highlands is impending, and 
upon the results of the next election will depend the future of 
the Highland people. If they are true to those who befriended 
them in the past, when they had few friends, the Highlands 
may yet have a happy future of liberty, comfort and 
contentment. If Highlanders fail at the polling booths, the 
gradual extinction of the Highland race in their own land is 
only a question of time. 


I trust that my action in the past will be a sufficient guarantee 
for the future. I ask, and I believe that I shall receive, your 
support at the poll. 


I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 


D. H. MacFarlane, S.S. Vanadis, Oban. September 5th 1885. 











CATHOLIC KINTAIL: A MARGINAL COMMUNITY 
ALASDAIR ROBERTS 
23rd April, 1993 


Before it developed a Roman Catholic community in the 
eighteenth century Kintail had been a shining example of 
Highland Episcopalianism. The evidence for this is contained 
in the Fernaig Manuscript, a compilation of oral poetry which 
was written down in the 1690s. The poetry is drawn from 
several parts of the Highlands but the bulk of it is from 
Kintail with the majority of contributions coming from its 
compiler Donnchadh nam Pios, Duncan MacRae ‘the pious’ 
of Inverinate. Like the other great bard of approximately the 
same time and place, the Blind Harper of Dunvegan, MacRae 
came from a clerical family. His grandfather Farquhar 
MacRae had been taken north by the Earl of Seaforth in 1610, 
turning down the offer of a regency in the University of 
Edinburgh. He became minister of Gairloch and Kintail: 
despite the low level of stipends Ross was well provided with 
resident ministers in the early seventeenth century and the 
number of university graduates reached 22 in 1614’. 
According to family tradition Duncan MacRae baptised 
everybody under the age of forty on Lewis, where there were 
also extensive Seaforth holdings. Two of Duncan’s uncles 
were ministers of Dingwall and Kintail, as were two of his 
brothers, while he succeeded his father as factor of the 
mainland Seaforth estates and chief of the MacRaes: ‘There 
were many like-minded Highland gentlemen living in these 
days — cultured, liberal, and pious men; but undoubtedly 
Duncan MacRae, the engineer and mechanician, the ardent 
ecclesiastic, the keen though liberal-minded politician, the 
religious poet, the collector of the literature of his fellow 
countrymen, is as different from the popular conception of a 
Highland Chief of the Revolution as can well be conceived.”? 
About half of the poems are on religious subjects, most of 
them written from the King’s Episcopalian standpoint which 
dominated Kintail. A general point concerning Celtic culture 
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seems to be indicated by the use of several words denoting 
heaven but only loan words for hell and the devil. 
Nevertheless the descriptions of punishments for the wicked 
are graphic, and there is more emphasis on the wrath of God 
than on Christ as loving saviour. One poem stands out from 
the others in its controversial stance, where the author asks to 
be preserved from ‘the lies and blusters of presbyterians and 
priests’ (bho bhraighliom ’s bho bhreugan Phresbiterian is 
Shagairt) and condemns the teaching of the latter on prayers 
for the dead, prayers before images and the Catholic doctrine 
of the real presence: 


Nach mor am blaspheam ri éisdeachd dhan ti leughas gu 
mion e, 

Corp th’ air deas laimh mo Dhé-sa chur gu deisneach ’n 
ar mionach. 


‘Isn’t it a great blasphemy, for anyone who reads it 
carefully, to hear that a body which is at the right hand of my 
God should be revolting placed in our guts? But Scottish 
Episcopalian theology of the eucharist did not stop far short 
of transubstantiation,? and the poet accepted baptismal 
regeneration (as a Calvinist might not have) and the Pope as 
Ard-Easbuig or Archbishop. Moreover this outspoken 
clergyman in controversial times was prepared to admit that 
there was no branch of the church ‘without a defect in its 
armpit’ (gun a cron féin bhi ’n a h-achlais*). The Fernaig 
Manuscript has been characterised in terms of ‘the political 
and religious intelligence, the devout and tolerant spirit, the 
strong sense and literary power displayed by the writers in 
rude and turbulent times’. It certainly confirms the strong 
Episcopalian culture of Kintail. 

In the eighteenth century, however, Kintail developed into 
a partly Catholic area (linked with Knoydart of the Glengarry 
MacDonells to the south and Strathglass of the Chisholms and 
Frasers to the east) after its Episcopalian Jacobites suffered 
reverses, first in 1719 when the parish church was destroyed 
after the battle of Glenshiel, and then in 1746 when new and 
severe penal laws were enforced against the non-juring 
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clergy.® The title of this paper describes Kintail as a marginal 
community,’ on the edge, and it is worth looking first at the 
religious disposition of neighbouring areas. According to an 
early account the MacDonalds of Glencoe were Catholics and 
they formed a ‘buffer-state’ between the Catholic districts to 
the north and the non-Catholic to the south." Later historians 
have questioned this.” Despite his Paris education Maclain of 
Glencoe was not one of the Catholic chiefs whom William’s 
government knew to have conscientious objections against 
abandoning the exiled James VII, but recent research has 
accepted another old claim that the victims of the massacre 
were Catholics,'® although ‘the glen, like most of the west 
Highlands, could not support a priest, which made its 
religious affiliations less conspicuous’.'' The MacDonalds of 
Glencoe seem to have been generally regarded as 
Episcopalians by the second decade of the eighteenth century, 
although at a much later date there were sufficient Catholics 
(and goodwill from the Episcopalian owner of the site) to 
justify the building of a chapel, now St Mun’s Glencoe.” 

The southern part of Lochaber known as Keppoch is still a 
predominantly Catholic area, like the MacDonald lands of 
Clan Ranald in Moidart and Uist,“ although the people did 
not finally give their allegiance to Rome (in the person of 
Maighstir Iain Mor, a priest of the Scots College Rome) until 
the 1720s.'* Thereafter a linked or outreach mission grew up 
in the Laggan area:' the poet John Roy Stewart was a 
Badenoch man who, at risk because of a sprained ankle after 
Culloden, offered up seachd paidir an ainm Sagairt is Paip 
(‘seven Paternosters in name of Priest and Pope’). Dom Odo 
Blundell of Fort Augustus spoke in awe of Donald Forbes,” 
who ‘had at the same time the charge of missions of 
Glengarry, Glenmoriston and Stratherrick — a terrible labour 
for any one man. Indeed in later life he would tell of the 
fatigues of his journeys as of experiences never to be 
forgotten. Those who have journeyed — as the present writer 
did at the time he was engaged on these pages — through 
Badenoch in the midst of winter, with the wind bearing its 
heavy burden of drifting snow, will realise what it must have 
meant to serve these missions once in the month, and to pass 
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the twenty miles from the one to the other during the week. 
The road over Corryarrick, which the good priest must often 
have walked, rises to the height of 2,500 feet...’ 

Northern Lochaber presents a confusing picture in terms of 
its leading men. Ewen Cameron, the ‘Gentle Lochiel’ of the 
"Forty-five, was an enthusiastic Presbyterian and improving 
landlord; his brother Archibald shared the majority 
Episcopalianism of the clan, while the third brother 
Alexander became a Jesuit priest.” Thus while Archibald 
Cameron of Fassfern was helping to build up the Freemasons 
in Fort William Father Cameron was being accused of 
winning over Glen Strathfarrar because of the protection he 
offered against cattle raids from Lochaber.” 

Alexander Cameron became a Catholic while serving in 
Europe as a soldier, but Episcopalians were in any case 
sometimes prepared to send their sons to be educated by the 
Jesuits at Scots College Douai.” Alexander MacRae’s father 
was Dingwall’s minister in 1685 when the boy was enrolled 
at Douai along with Alexander MacKenzie, son of the Earl of 
Seaforth. When the family’s religion was proscribed three 
years later at the Revolution Settlement MacRae ‘threw in his 
lot with the Roman Catholics’” and returned to Scotland as a 
Jesuit missionary priest. MacRae was first at Braemar, where 
the Society of Jesus had recently become established,” before ` 
moving to the other Highland Jesuit mission of Strathglass. 
The priest alternated comfort with rough living. He was 
chaplain to the Seaforth family at Brahan Castle but traversed 
a wide area in summer, when most people went to the 
shielings: ‘I cannot track them in the mountains and forests 
without the greatest of difficulty... The huts they live in are 
so low and narrow that they will barely hold their families, 
and I am very often obliged to sleep in the open air.” 
According to local tradition this Alexander MacRae left 
behind him the ‘footprints of Glen Moriston’, where no grass 
would grow, to mark the spot where he preached to a mixed 
(and partly sceptical) congregation.” He also featured in an 
accusation which was put to Charles Edward Stuart when a 
fugitive in these parts: ‘Some of the Glenmoriston men hinted 
to the Prince that a Churchman (a Popish Priest) who used to 
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come among them in their own country frequently had told 
them that King Charles the Second after his restoration was 
not very mindful of his friends.“ 

Mr Alexander MacRae, alias John Forbes, was a regular 
priest mentioned in a Jesuit report of 9 September 1712 as 
one of four members of the Order then living in the 
Highlands. He had been on the Highland mission since at 
least 1702 when he wrote the report of that year, and working 
in Strathglass where he had ‘made over two hundred converts 
to the Catholic faith since taking charge of the district.” He 
is also referred to in a Presbyterian document of 29 May 1714 
as being in the parish of Kilmorack where he kept mass 
openly with another priest Mr Aeneas McLauchlan.* By 1727 
MacRae had progressed to new ground, the Presbyterian 
record noting that ‘there is a Credible Report that one Mac Ra 
a Jesuit (after perverting great Numbers in Strathglass within 
the Presbyterie of Dingwall and Inverness) is now making 
Incursions into the Parishes of Lochalsh and Kintail, where 
he preaches publicly to considerable numbers.’” 

It was early in Alexander MacRae’s long mission to 
Strathglass (he retired to Douai in 1741) that the priest was 
able to win over some of the leading families in Kintail: ‘His 
first converts were his own cousins, Alexander Macra of 
Ardintoul and John Og, son of the Rev. Donald MacRae, last 
Episcopalian minister of Kintail.’*? The first resident priest of 
Kintail Christopher MacRae (1764-1842: was a descendant 
of this minister, who died soon after the destruction of his 
church in 1716.” Ardintoul is on the Glenelg side of Loch 
Alsh. According to the 1793 Statistical Account there were no 
Papists in Glenelg, but reference to emigration from Catholic 
Knoydart is followed by uncertainty concerning 324 
‘supposed’ emigrants from Glenelg.” This suggests that, in 
the area closest to Kintail, Catholics also left the country 
although the minister did not know them. Archibald 
MacRae’s house at Ardintoul certainly served as a mass- 
centre in 1778, when Protestant fishermen also attended from 
curiosity — ‘as they commonly do.” 

The collapse of Episcopalianism in Kintail was followed by 
an attempt on the part of the Established Church to introduce 
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ecclesiastical order, but the effect (as the minister claimed) 
was to drive people away from the kirk in the direction of 
Rome. The Presbytery of Lochcarron’s introduction of a 
shilling fee for baptism in 1778, ‘to enable schoolmasters to 
keep up and preserve the registers’, was said to have caused a 
substantial shift to Rome in the northern part of the parish. 
Fully a fifth of Kintail’s population were Catholics by 1792. 
They were to be found particularly in Glen Elchaig, where 
parents ‘applied to the Roman Catholic priests for baptism, 
and in the heat of passion dragged whole families after them’. 
Part of the process was associated with inter-marriage, 
mothers allegedly taking the lead on behalf of their baptised 
children: ‘Where a Protestant man marries a Roman Catholic 
woman he has very little domestic peace or happiness till he 
professes that religion, in which, he is often told by the wife, 
salvation can only be expected.’* Further reasons advanced 
for this late ‘increase of popery’ in Kintail were the general 
ignorance of the people and the reputation which priests had 
for curing ‘low and melancholy fits which (as is conjectured) 
arises from too much hazy and damp weather’ .* 

The compiler of Kintail’s Old Statistical Account is precise 
in his dating of the reason for defections in his parish, but a 
year before the Presbytery’s action on baptism the Catholic 
Bishop John MacDonald was writing about the success of 
Knoydart’s missionary, both east to the shores of Loch 
Arkaig and north ‘in the country called Kintail. Last year I 
administered Confirmation to about sixty of the people of this 
district, all converted during the last four years.” This 
alternative version of former Episcopalians turning to Rome 
in the early 1770s (before the charge for registering baptism 
was introduced) is confirmed in a letter from Austin 
MacDonald, the priest who made incursions into Kintail from 
his base in Knoydart. Archibald MacRae of Ardintoul is 
presumably the solitary papist in MacDonald’s reference to 
‘the mission of Kintail, where twenty years ago there was but 
one Catholic. At present there are from 300 to 400 converts, 
steadfast also in the Faith, although they are but imperfectly 
instructed.’* 

Christopher MacRae succeeded as Kintail’s priest on 
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returning from the Royal Scots College Valladolid in 1787, 
having been ordained before completing his studies on 
account of ill health.” The importance for the Highlands of 
this Spanish seminary is indicated by the fact that MacRae’s 
college contemporaries included Alexander MacDonell of 
Glenurquhart who in turn served Badenoch, Glasgow and 
Upper Canada (the last as bishop); Angus MacEachran who 
was in the Small Isles before leaving with emigrants to finish 
as Bishop of Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island; and 
Roderic MacDonald of Garfluich, South Uist, who was priest 
in Badenoch from 1791 to 1803 before returning to his native 
island. A few years ahead of him, Lachlan McIntosh of 
Braemar broke off his studies but returned to be ordained in 
1782 and then served Glengairn for 63 years.“ Finally Angus 
MacDonald of Retland in South Morar travelled from 
Valladolid to Kintail in May 1782 as a young priest, but died 
at Abertarff two years later from an illness contracted on a 
sick call. 

During the early years in Kintail Christopher MacRae 
stayed in the various houses of his kinsfolk, as clergy-houses 
were not common until after Catholic Emancipation in 1829. 
Emigration reduced Kintail’s Catholic community and those 
who remained at the end of the Napoleonic Wars were very 
poor, especially when the herring failed as happened three 
years before MacRae’s death in 1842. He wrote a letter to his 
Bishop, James Kyle at Preshome near Buckie, describing 
what could still be required of an old priest: ‘I have been kept 
on hard duty for some time, between Kintail, Lochalsh and 
Glenelg. Upon the 3rd Sunday after Easter I was called pretty 
early of that day to visit a sick young man of my vicinity. I 
received him a convert to the Catholic faith. I saw clearly that 
he had not much time to spare on this side of time... I was 
called to the other side [of the Dornie ferry] to christen a 
child — came back as soon as I could, visited the convert 
repeatedly and gave him the viaticum and extreme unction, in 
his full senses. He died the following day in my absence, for I 
was called out of my bed at one o’clock in the morning to 
christen a child who died the following day. I had to walk 
five miles per terram and two per mare. I was defeated 
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[exhausted] on my arrival, but happy that I overtook the child 
in life.’*' Christopher MacRae himself died at the age of 
seventy-eight while still active in the priesthood. 

The charge of ‘ignorance’ was levelled against Kintail’s 
papists in the Statistical Account, and there is confirmatory 
evidence from Catholic sources that this most northerly of the 
West Highland missions was marginal not only in 
geographical terms but also in the way that faith was 
experienced: ‘It is impossible to conceive what ignorance that 
poor unfortunate people labour under; there is scarce one of 
them knows the first principles of his religion... There was 
formerly a laudable and necessary custom in the highlands of 
having a catechist going regularly through the country, 
teaching the people their Christian doctrine. There was one in 
Kintail about 25 to 30 years ago.’*” No longer; increasingly in 
the nineteenth century the children of Catholic children were 
enrolled in Protestant schools with parents, unlike priests, 
willing to accept the Shorter Catechism with its anti-Catholic 
affirmations. On the other hand a good proportion of those 
who filled the Dornie chapel in the 1840s were Protestants. 

The younger generation of Catholics was under-represented 
at Sunday service to an extent which surprised priests from 
elsewhere: ‘I am told that it is not unusual with Catholic 
parents in Kintail not to bring their children to chapel until 
they are about 20 years of age! This will easily account for 
the ignorance and little Catholic feeling which exist among 
the present generation... On coming one Sunday to Dornie I 
found a girl was there waiting till I should hear her 
confession. The girl, I was told, was a bride. In all this I saw 
nothing improper, but any person may imagine the greatness 
of my astonishment when I understood this was the first time 
she was coming to confession.’** In well-ordered Catholic 
parishes children of well under half that age had had their 
first experience of the sacrament of penance, which was 
closely linked in turn with the central sacrament of 
communion. 

After Christopher MacRae’s mission came to an end the 
chapel was served by visiting priests from Glenmoriston and 
Strathglass: ‘Many a weary step is there and many a peat hole 
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must one put his hoof in between Glassburn and Dornie.’“ 
They had to be Gaelic-speakers and preachers: a curious 
reference to the future Bishop Colin Grant, later the editor of 
a Gaelic New Testament and a Gaelic-speaker in the dialect 
of Aberdeenshire, has ‘an intelligent member of the 
congregation’ commenting that the new priest ‘preached very 
well in Latin’. The suggestion here is that Catholic priests, 
unlike ministers, habitually used informal Gaelic (Gaidhlig 
tac ‘an teine as distinct from Gaidhlig a’ Bhiobaill) which 
made for difficulties of communication between east and west 
Highlands.** However that may be (and it is too good a story 
to take on trust) James Lamont, a Braemar man who was 
twice there as resident priest, expressed himself in English 
when referring to the ‘legion of Free Kirk Devils [who] 
incessantly perambulate these parts seeking who they may 
devour’. Lamont considered himself their match: ‘They 
think that I had gained an influence in the place which 
threatened ruin to themselves... I have during the last three 
years been not unsuccessful in my endeavours to plunge 
daggers into the heart and red-hot irons into the bowels of 
Protestantism.’* 

Catholics were embattled on their northern frontier at a 
time when emigration was quite general, and the Kintail 
mission might not have survived without powerful help from 
the aristocracy. This centred on the need for a new chapel at 
Dornie: ‘I spoke to two men about lathing and plastering the 
roof... If rain comes after a tract of dry weather, or with a 
high wind, it penetrates everywhere through the heather. The 
other day I counted 18 seats wet with rain.’* Five years later 
the ceiling gave way above the altar; on another occasion part 
of it fell on the congregation, ‘though fortunately those 
immediately under it escaped with comparatively slight 
hurts.’*? The Duchess of Leeds was the Catholic daughter of a 
Baltimore merchant, widowed and then married to a 
Protestant nobleman whose lands included the Applecross 
estate in Wester Ross. Catholic estate workers were brought 
in from Braemar, where she had already provided most of the 
money for a chapel. Bishop Kyle was persuaded to supply a 
chaplain for the shooting lodge at Applecross, and the 
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Duchess had plans for a still more marginal mission at 
Lochcarron. A priest was supplied for a short while and 
reported to his bishop: ‘On the whole estate there are nearly 
40, including the house servants and counting man, woman 
and child. Some of them are very far away, one nearly 45 
miles. The Duchess talks of having two stations, one at 
Kishorn which is 12 miles from here, and another at Jeantown 
[Lochcarron] which is 20 miles. Indeed something of the sort 
will be necessary as there 1s a tremendous hill between 
Applecross and Kishorn, to cross which is enough to kill a 
man.” None of these plans bore fruit, but St Duthac’s was 
opened at Dornie in 1861, seating 170, on a site just north of 
the heather-thatched chapel. It became known, in some 
people’s eyes, as ‘the prettiest church in the Highlands’.*! 

The positive effect of this aristocratic intervention is still 
visible on the shore of Loch Long, but Dornie scarcely 
balances the clearances of other landlords. These had a 
disproportionate effect on poor Catholic communities in the 
Highlands, here as elsewhere; their dispersal probably owed 
more to poverty than religion but in at least one case the 
clearing factor doubled as the kirk’s minister.” The Knoydart 
evictions of 1853 provide an obvious case in point, close to 
Kintail. Here Catholics, having survived the improving 
intentions of the Commissioners for Forfeited Estates after 
Culloden (to whom priests were ‘the great means of the 
prevalency of poverty, idleness and superstition in these 
parts”? fell victim to a ruthless clearance by the heir of the 
Catholic MacDonells,* who was studying to become a lawyer 
in Edinburgh while his mother directed actions against the 
pauper remnant — actions which became notorious in press 
and parliament. 

The events in Knoydart had the effect of making the Kintail 
mission more cut off from the other Catholic districts of the 
Highlands than it would otherwise have been. It continued as 
a coastal extremity of the Northern District which became the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Aberdeen with the restoration of 
the Hierarchy in 1878. Eight years before this a small 
community of the Sisters of Mercy was established in Kintail 
with responsibility for the Confraternity of Our Lady of 
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Perpetual Succour and a small Catholic school, its average 
attendance 13 in 1894. The Rev. Archibald Chisholm used the 
Scottish Catholic Directory to make an appeal: ‘The locality 
is eminently poor, and any help to enable the Sisters to 
conduct the School successfully, or to provide for the 
frequently pressing wants of the poor population which 
surrounds them, will be most gratefully accepted.” One of 
the Sisters died at Dornie and is buried in the churchyard. 
Later an agreement was reached so that Catholic children 
could be educated alongside the majority, with ‘Catechism on 
Schooldays at 10’. During the present century Kintail has 
usually had a resident priest (in a diocese which makes great 
demands on clerical manpower) travelling to say mass in 
Shiel School once a fortnight and to Achbeg ‘on the last 
Sunday of the month’, despite the absence of a Sunday 
ferry:* the hard journeys of Christopher MacRae continued to 
set the tone until motor cars became available to priests. A 
final extract from the Catholic Directory underlines this while 
recalling the flavour of Kintail’s seventeenth century 
Christian faith: “Mass at Fernaig as announced’.”’ 
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AN ATHOLL BOUNDARY 
JOHN KERR, F.S.A.(SCOT.) 
12th November, 1993 


Writing about Perthshire boundaries in 1799, the Rev. James 
Robertson, minister of Callander, observed: 


“The boundaries of estates are marked according to the 
nature of the country. In the vallies of the Highlands, 
different properties are separated either by substantial 
stone-walls without mortar (provincially dry stone 
dykes), or by a river, or a brook, or a range of rocks, or 
some other natural limit. The lower hills too are 
sometimes dissected by those walls; but more generally 
by bounding stones, fixed in the ground and set up 
singly; in other instances, if the stones be small, they are 
piled in heaps. The higher mountains are frequently 
divided in a similar manner, especially when different 
proprietors occupy the same side; but when they occupy 
different sides of the same ridge or general line of 
mountain, as commonly happens between parallel glens, 
their properties are determined as wind and water 
divides, which means the line of partition on the top of 
the mountain between the windward and lee-side, or as it 
is still more nicely marked by the tendency of rain-water, 
after it falls upon the ground.” 


Many of the features observed by the Rev. James 
Robertson formed part of the boundary of the Commonty of 
Glen Tilt and Glen Fender, situated in the south-east corner 
of the parish of Blair Atholl in Highland Perthshire. A 
commonty was land beyond the head-dyke, used primarily for 
grazing and shared by several lairds. A report in 1805 
described this Atholl commonty as: 


“Between that part of the Forest Ground called Ben y 
Ghlo on the East and a part of it called Glen Tilt on the 
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“Plan of the Common of Glentilt’ as Divided 1808. David Buist. 
Courtesy of the Duke of Atholl, from his Blair Castle Collection. 
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West, there is a strip of ground extending from North to 
South, about three miles to four miles in length, but not 
in general much above half a mile in breadth. This piece 
of ground is called the Common of Glen Tilt and Glen 
Fender and from time immemorial has been possessed as 
a common property and used for pasturing sheep and 
cattle by the family of Atholl and that of the Robertsons 
of Lude and about 30 different farms belonging to the 
different estates of Atholl and Lude, beside the Glebe of 
the Minister of Blair have enjoyed servitude of pasturage 
and of fuel, feal and divot on the said Commonty.” 


The following farms were permitted to graze their livestock 
in the Commonty in both winter and summer: Kincraigie, 
Tirinie, Tomnaculag, Mualichmore, Mualichbeg, Tomvouline 
all belonging to Atholl, with Toldunie part of the Barony of 
Lude. Other farms had their summer pasture and shielings 
elsewhere but were permitted to graze in the Commonty in 
winter only: Little Lude, the Campsies, Druim nam 
Beathaichean, Croftmore, Drumchat, Dalginross, 
Auchgobhal, Fas-Charaidh, Inchgrennich, Pitenecie, 
Altandubh and Dail na Gaollsaich on the Atholl Estate and 
the Four Merk Land of Lude, belonging to the Robertsons. 

Because of the diversity and remoteness of the terrain there 
were frequent disputes amongst the tenants about the exact 
location of the boundary and thus in 1808 a detailed and 
definitive map was drawn up by David Buist, a land surveyor. 
Entitled “Plan of the Common of Glen Tilt”, it was produced 
following submissions by a number of witnesses, called on to 
testify on behalf of the two landowners involved — John, 4th 
Duke of Atholl and General William Robertson of Lude. 

The Commonty, covering over 1,900 acres, was divided 
into three parts, with the smallest portion of thirty acres being 
allocated to the parish minister, while Lude had 590 acres. 
The lion’s share of 1,290 acres was possessed by the Atholl 
Estate. Because the total of the Atholl farms amounted to a 
twenty four merk land, while Lude’s came to only six merks, 
the Duke was able to acquire a much larger share of the 
Commonty. 
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The west side of the boundary is situated in Glen Tilt and 
follows a line about two-thirds of the way up the steep side of 
this glen, while to the east, high up Glen Fender, it follows 
mountain tops and lower down, streams and head dykes. 

The route of the boundary can be plotted with the help of 
the Buist map and the boundary charter, while an 
interpretation of many of the place names along the way 
reveals much about the topography and land usage. 

We start our journey in the south-west corner at Aldnaba 
(stream of the cow) where the pastural properties of Glen Tilt 
are immediately revealed as there is an abundance of 
limestone, producing lush grazing for livestock. The 
boundary dyke runs straight up the hill beside Meall 
Ghruaidh (hill of the brow), a topographical term describing 
the shape of the hill, and towards the summit it turns sharply 
to the left at a place called Slocht-vuilt (hollow of the 
wedder), another indication of extensive grazing. 

From this corner the boundary follows the head dyke of 
Upper and Lower Campsie. A head dyke was a dry-stone wall 
which separated the arable and pasture land of the farm from 
the moorland further up the hillside. 

Campsie (crooked stance, i.e. level piece of ground) was 
the appropriate home for one of the Earl of Atholl’s bowmen 
(cattle farm tenant) in 1669. 

The adjacent settlement of Croftmore (big croft) supplied 
eight men to the Duke of Atholl’s fencible regiment in 1705. 
In 1668 the rental was £20 Scots, together with casualties of 
eight bolls of bere (barley), twelve stones of cheese and two 
stirks. By 1725 the judicial rental was as follows: 


“John Stewart in Croftmore having a right to a Wadsett 
betwixt the Marquis of Atholl and Donald Stewart son to 
Duncan Stewart of Pittinacy for the sum of two thousand 
merks dated 15th of april 1680 on the town and lands of 
Over and Nether Campseys with the lands of Croftmore 
& pertinents for yearly payment of £23-13-4d, a 
sufficient present and casting & winning thirty loads of 
peats. Redeemable at any Whit. term within the Kirk of 
Logyrate upon 40 days premonition or requisition... 
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Produced a precept of Clare Constat granted by John 
Duke of Atholl to the sd. John Stewart wherein there is a 
wedder and half a merk in place of the sufficient present 
in the Contract. Of superplus duty thereby pound Scots 
SAS 


In 1802 both Campsies were cleared of tenants and merged 
with Croftmore as a sheep run. By this time the Croftmore 
tenants had also departed, with the houses and barns being 
pulled down, to be replaced by a larger farm in 1809, situated 
beside the right of way and the peat road, which higher up 
forms part of the Commonty boundary. It is difficult to 
pinpoint the characteristics which gave rise to the name “big 
croft”. It may well have been its more favourable location 
lower down the hillside, which was certainly a factor in a 
number of farms being merged with it to create the only new 
composite farm on this side of Glen Tilt. 

Before the Campsie head dyke was built, the line of the 
boundary changed direction following the contour of the 
hillside and this point was marked by Fuaran Croft Vic Finlay 
(spring of the croft of Finlay’s son) where a small spring of 
clear water issues from the hill. The head dyke soon ends, 
leaving the boundary undefined as it crosses open pasture 
until its direction is marked by another spring, Fuaran Raon 
Dui (spring of the field in shadow). This name highlights 
another feature found in the glen, where because of the 
steepness of the hillsides, rentals were sometimes established 
according to the “sunny” or “shadow” half. 

The settlement of Dalginross (haugh of the end of the 
headland) is situated below this spring and near the peat road 
from Croftmore. Its name describes its location, at the end of 
a large upland plateau of good pasture land, over 1,000 feet 
high. The rental in 1688 was 200 merks and there were 


36 hens. This large settlement, where the remains are visible 
of at least twelve buildings, some still extant to four feet in 
height, together with enclosures and a kiln, supplied seven 
men to the fencibles in 1705. 

The judicial rental of 1725 shows that Dalginross was a 
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three merk and eight shilling land (48 shillings) and housed 
six tenants: 


Isobel Cuthbert possessor of a six shilling 

land pays twelve pound Scots £12 
A wedder or three pound Scots 

Three poultry and eight loads of peats. 


Alex Mclauchlan possessor of 12 shilling land 

pays twenty four pound £24 
Two wedders or six pounds 

Six poultry and sixteen loads of peats. 


ffergus Mclauchlan possessor of a six shilling 

land pays twelve pound £12 
A wedder or three pound Scots 

Three poultry and eight loads of peats. 


James McLauchlan possesses a twelve shilling 

land pays twenty four pound £24 
Two wedders or six pound 

Six poultry and sixteen loads of peats. 


Jannitt Don Relict of Andrew Tais possessor 

of a six shilling land pays twelve pound | £12 
A wedder or three pound 

Three poultry and eight loads of peats. 


Elspeth Shaw possessor of a six shilling 

land pays twelve pound £12 
A wedder or three pound 

Three poultry and eight loads of peats. 


The total rental was £96 Scots, together with 8 wedders, 24 
poultry and 64 loads of peat. By 1822 there was only one 
tenant, Angus Robertson, remaining, who farmed 34 acres 
and paid a rent of £61.11.0d for a crop return of £77.6.6d, as 
shown in the Atholl Estate records: 





turned out of his house the man who was placed there to 
watch poachers. It is supposed he thought the man too 
attentive. Average Corn return ought to be: Oats 3'/2-1; 
Barley 4-1. 


Crop 1822 believed to be: 


Sown Acres Bolls Return £ s d 
Oats Th 10 21 bolls @ 18/- 18 18 O 
Barley 3 3 8'/2 bolls @ 21/— 8 I8 6 
Pease If; lost 
Turnips i l acre @ 60/- acre 3 0 0 
Potatoes 2 60 bolls @ 6/6 19 10 0 
Grass/hay 3 200 sh. @1/- lO 0 0 
Pasture 17 17 acres @ 20/- acre 17 0 0 
-34 acres 7. 6 6 


4 cattle to sell at 2 year-old for £9.0.0. 

Keeps no sheep — buys in usually 20 young cattle 
for summer grass. Bought this year at £1.17.0 
and sold at £2.5.0 each. 

Arrears at Mart. 1822 — £10.15.6d. 


The farm of Dalginross was inhabited until the 1890s. 


Within a few yards of Fuaran Raon Dui, the boundary 
reaches the peat road, built to enable tenants to transport their 
dried peats from several mosses, and follows it for a short 
distance. One of these mosses was called Mon A Clarach 
(moss of the plain), a name that exactly describes the terrain — 
a wide expanse of level upland. It lies below Meall Dalmin 
(hill of the level meadow) again echoing the local 
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Dalginross 
Angus Robertson pays £61.11.0d 
1820-1823, a 3-year lease. 
Rather a doubtful character — among other things he 
topography. The peat road crosses Fea Garrow Na Clarach 
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(rough bog of the plain), another marker on the Commonty 
boundary. 

Many of the names in this part signify level ground and it 
was on this upland plateau where one of the earliest powered 
aeroplanes was tested in the utmost secrecy. During the late 
summer of 1907, trials took place of an aeroplane invented 
and designed by John William Dunne but as it had only a IS 
horsepower engine, it failed to take off. This activity was 
known locally as “the mystery of the moors” and various 
trusted members of the Duke’s staff were posted round about, 
to keep locals and newspaper reporters away. Further trials 
took place the following year and in October, Lieutenant 
Gibbs with a more powerful machine, achieved the first 
powered flight in Scotland over a distance of a hundred yards. 
Despite this early success the official funding money ran out, 
so the Blair Atholl Aeroplane Syndicate was formed, with a 
share capital of £3,750 to further its development. On 10 
December 1909 Articles of Association were signed by John 
George Murray (Lord Tullibardine), John Dunne and two 
engineers, Capper and Carden. This enabled a more 
successful aeroplane with a 50 horsepower engine to be 
developed in the south. 

Auchgobhal (field of the fork) hes far below in the bottom 
of Glen Tilt. “Achadh” is a common Perthshire name for a 
field or meadow, usually of a smaller unit of land and 
“Gobhal” describes the shape of the land. This settlement also 
supplied seven able-bodied men for the fencibles in 1705 and 
its judicial rental in 1725 was: 


Achagowal 


A 30 shilling land. 

John Stewart produced a right to a contract of wadsett 
dated 15th of April 1680 wherby the late Marquis of 
Atholl wadsetts to John Robertson in Pittagowan in 
liferent and Donald & John Robertson his sons in fee 
ferm Two thousand three hundred merks the lands of 
Achagowale with the shealing of Dallenachy with the 
liberty of winning and leading peats & heather fra the hill 
above Achmark for yearly payment of a sufficient worthy 
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present and one hundred loads of peats. Redeemable in 
the Kirk of Logyrate on 40 days pretension at any 
Whitt... He produced likewise an obligation granted by 
John Duke of Atholl wherby His Grace grants the receipt 
of 200 merks and obliges him to redeem the said land and 
put John Stewart in possession. Pays for the present 4 
pounds and since 1716 six pounds of augmentation and 
100 loads of peats. 


In 1822 the tenant was Robert Stewart who had a three- 
year lease and paid £50 in rent, while his crop returns were 
only £34.17.6 from his 14 arable acres. 


Achgowal and Inchgrennich 
Robert Stewart (Fallar [Fealar] south side) pays £50.0.0 
1820-1823 3-year lease. 
Average Corn return ought to be: Oats 3'/2-1; Barley 5-1. 
1822 Crop believed to be: 


Sown Acres Bolls Return £ s d 
Oats 4'h 5 10'/2 bolls @ 10/- 5 5 0 
Barley 2 2 6'/2 bolls @ 18/— 5 17 0 
Pease h 3/16 1 boll @ 13/- 13: . 
Potatoes | 25 bolls @ 6/6 $ 2 6 
Grass/hay L'/2 150 sh. @1/- 7 10 0 
Pasture 5 5 acres @ 30/- acre 7 10 0 
Lint !/a Lost 

14/4 acres £34 17 6 
Winter pasture for 35 sheep computed yearly £25 10 0 


Arrears at Mart. 1822 — £50.0.0. 


Fas-Charaidh (rough stance) was a substantial settlement 
on the edge of the plateau, consisting of seven buildings and a 
kiln. Donald McLauchlan was the tenant in 1729, having a 7- 
year lease and paying a rent of £24 Scots together with 2 
poultry and 20 loads of peat. This rental remained unchanged 
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until 1752 when shearing (harvesting) was substituted for 
poultry. 

Forty yards on from Fea Garrow na Clarach the boundary 
reaches the head dyke of Druim nam Beathaichean (ridge of 
the beasts). Substantial remains of houses, barns and a kiln 
are to be found and the rental for 1725 was as follows: 


Fergus Mclauchlan and Duncan Campbell possessors of 
the same by vertue of Eleven years Tack after 
Whitsunday 1718 pay yearly for the same forty pounds 
Scots of Tack duty and twenty loads of peats. 


Duncan Robertson was the tenant in 1820 and his rent was 
£40.0.0 a year with a crop return from his 25-acre farm of 
£54.19.6d. 


Drumnabechan and Fassachari 


Duncan Robertson — £40.0.0. 
Three-year lease, 1820-1823. 


Sown Acres Bolls Return £ s d 
Oats 6'/2 8 16 bolls @ 17/- 13 12 0 
Barley 2'/4 2'/4 10 bolls @ 20/— 10 0 0 
Potatoes l 35 bolls @ 6/6 ll 7 6 
Grass/hay 2 200 sh. @ 1/- 10 0 0 
Pasture 13'/2 13 acres 10 0 0 
25'/4 acres £54 19 6 
Fassachari in Grass | 
Sale of Wool, 10st. @ 4/6 2 5 0 
£57 6 
Sells annually 8 cattle 
Sold this year 2 cows for £5 10 0 
Has got to sell 5 cattle worth 10 O 0 
Sold 19 wedders @ £1 19 0 0 
Sold 8 ewes 23 8 0 


th 
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~q 
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Keeps 24 wedders, 50 ewes, 45 hoggs. 
No arrears at Mart. 1822. 


The penultimate public hanging in Blair Atholl concerned a 
ploughman, who, as the result of an argument, killed the 
farmer at Fas-Charaidh and buried his body in a bog between 
there and Druim nam Beathaichean. A few days later, on a 
Sunday, the body was uncovered by a neighbour’s dog and 
this startling news was related to people on their way to 
church. When the ploughman overheard this, he made a 
pretence of having forgotten his bible and turned back as if to 
fetch it, but fled instead in the direction of Invervack, where 
he was captured and in due course brought to justice by being 
hanged on Tom na Croiche. 

Soon after joining the new head dyke, the boundary strikes 
off and follows the old head dyke of Druim nam 
Beathaichean, still visible as a turf bank. Sometimes called a 
“feal” dyke, this was an ancient form of enclosure which was 
used when stones were scarce. At the end of this old dyke the 


~Commonty boundary crosses Fuaran na Craggan (spring of 


the rocks), its name coming from the nearby rocky outcrop. 
At this point the Drumchat dyke forms the boundary. 
Drumchat (ridge of the cat) was a permanent settlement until 
1745, the last recorded date when crops were grown. 

The boundary follows the Drumchat dyke for about half a 
mile to the north-east corner when the dyke takes a 90 degree 
turn and from then on the Commonty march 1s undefined. The 
peat road terminates at the Moine Mhor (great moss) which 
was the most important one in this area, with many of the 
settlements lower down having rights to cast, win and lead 
peats from it. Each settlement was given a section of the 
moss, within which each individual tenant had his own 
clearly defined area. A “moss grieve” ensured that the rules 
about cutting and stacking the peat to dry were strictly 
adhered to. Caisteal Dubh (black castle) is the name of a 
hillock overlooking the moss and it has a commanding view 
of Glen Tilt. This was a dun or Pictish ring fort and faint 
vestiges of a circular turf bank are still traceable below the 
summit. 
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The boundary changes direction at Fuaran n’ Ime (the 
butter spring), another clue to past activities. Although the 
spring was dry when I passed, there is ample evidence to 
show where it plunged hundreds of feet into the glen below. 
The next directional change is in the middle of open ground 
where, on the 1,000 feet contour line, it is marked by a large 
march stone, measuring 4 feet in length, 2 feet 6 inches in 
width and tapering to a point. Eyewitness accounts indicated 
that there were two march stones showing the line here, and 
two hundred yards further on there 1s another prominent 
boulder. From here the boundary crosses Glaicmore (big 
defile), describing the deep gullies formed by tributaries of 
the River Tilt, lying below Meallnaduie (hill of darkness), a 
hill dark in colour because of deep heather cover which 
stretches right up to its summit. 

Inchgrennich (sheltered gathering meadow) indicates that 
this was an assembly place for cattle before being driven to 
market. In 1729 Aeneas Gray had a seven-year lease, paying 
a rental of £20 Scots. By 1808 the settlement was deserted 
and five years later, Marble Lodge, named after the nearby 
marble quarry, was built as a small hunting lodge. 

For the next three miles the boundary follows a line 700 
feet above the river and beyond the march stone, turns at a 
stone in the face of Beallach na Daorre (pass of the thicket). 
It next turns at a stone in the face of Beallach Righ n’Uan 
(pass of the shielding of the lamb). There are two places on 
the ridge above where the land dips slightly and these must 
have given rise to the two “Bealach” place names. 

Pittenicy (town of the deep rocky stream) is so named 
because it stands near a narrow, steep and rocky part of the 
river. This was an eight-acre farm, which in 1705 supplied 
seven men to the Duke of Atholl’s Fencibles. In 1665, 
Duncan Stewart was given the “sunny half” of the settlement 
and he and his wife, Janet Robertson shared the “shadow 
half’. The judicial rental for 1725 stated that he: 


Produced a contract.of Wadsett dated May Sth 1657 years 
granted by the Earle of Atholl to Duncan Stewart of the 
15 shilling land of Pittinacy for one thousand pounds 
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Scots for yearly payment of a merk, Twelve poultry and 
sufficient Kidd and Lamb or two merks with services. 
Redeemable on 40 days premonition at any Whyt. within 
the Church of Dunkeld. It contains a three year tack after 
redemption for payment of the old duty, but if the Earle 
puts his own goods on that room any time within a 
twelvemonth after redemption then the tack is null and 
void. The marquis grants precept of Clare Constat dated 
28th October 1695 by which he is obliged to pay what is 
contained in the Reddendo of the old wadsett, but the 
merk is keepit out. It also contains a seven year tack after 
redemption besides the 3 years in the old wadsett making 
in hail ten years & by this precept there is six hundred 
merks added to the revision which makes in hail 2,100 
merks. He is obliged to pay of tack duty Eighty four 
pounds Scots and six wedders yearly, but it is supposed 
he pays the six wedders as well befor as after redemption 
for the northside of Camchorry which he possesses. The 
superplus duty for a Lamb & a Kidd is two merks — 
£1.6.8. For Camchorry six wedders or three pounds 
each... twelve poultry... fifty loads peats. 


Another interpretation of the prefix “pit” caused some 
embarrassment in Victorian times and around 1850, the name 
was changed to Balaneasie. 

Tomlia (grey knoll) is on the watershed between the Tilt 
and Glen Fender and is the source of the stream after which 
the next settlement, Alltandubh (little black stream), is 
named. This is a common descriptive name in Perthshire, 
indicating the colour of water darkened by peat. In the 1750s 
the rent was £50 Scots and as the Scottish pound was well on 
its way to being phased out, the Sterling equivalent of £4.3.4d 
also appeared in the rental. In 1760 the tenant, Donald 
Stewart, also started paying a “cuideag” of 8d, this being a 
small extra portion. 

The boundary crosses Toman Loin Luich (little knoll of the 
wet meadow), “lon” being a rare term in Atholl for a field. 
This wetness relates to the nearby stream called Ald na 
Muichan (stream of the churns), further evidence of cattle 
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grazing and its associated activities. The march changes 
direction again at Stack Glass (grey projecting rock) and then 
crosses two streams. The first of these is called Aldmore (big 
stream) which is crossed by a ford called Aan na Hecrabeg 
(little ford of the enclosure), derived from “eachdarran”, 
denoting a pen for containing straying cattle and sheep. 

Dail na Gaollsaich (distorted haugh) was a twenty-acre 
farm in the 18th century and substantial remains are still to 
the fore. In the 1760 rental, Alex Stewart was paying £36.0.0 
Scots, also shown as £3 Sterling, with a “cuideag” of 4'/d. 
There is a story here of a tenant who was in the habit of 
stealing cattle from the tenants over the hill in Glen Fender 
and this so upset his wife that she always released the stolen 
beasts from the pen whenever she could. At length he became 
so cruel and vicious towards her that she could stand it no 
longer and flung herself into Pol Te (woman’s pool), in a 
bend of the Tilt, where she drowned. 

The boundary proceeds on to Allt Torcaidh (stream of the 
boar) and crosses it at Aan n’ Lui (little ford of the calves) 
and to quote from the boundary charter: 


“In the middle between two fords — no great distance 
between them — known by the same name, Aan n° Lui” 


At its northernmost point, the boundary turns sharply at 
Lurg na Cloich Ban (ridge of white stone) which is high up 
the precipitous hillside and closer inspection reveals a ridge 
of white quartz here. The boundary then climbs Craigmore 
(big cliff), a name that exactly describes the precipice above 
and proceeds straight to the top of Carn Torcaidh (mountain 
of the boar). 

The boundary charter provides a vivid description of its 
direction across the mountain tops: 


“From there all the way on the Glen Tilt side as the wells 
rise and the heather and fog separate from the stones 
down by the Coir Torkie [corrie of the boar] and Coir’ 
Pan” (corrie of the warrior), in this case, Fingal, a third 
century hero of Celtic folk stories. “From here past 
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Cairnikil Challum [son of the lad of Malcolm’s 
mountain] and Sroinchlerich” (promontory of the cleric), 
“sron” being a common term in Perthshire for a nose or 
ridge of a hill. 


For these two miles the boundary is just below the 
watershed and high ridges of Beinn a’ Ghlo (mountain of the 
mist), a collective name for four peaks, all over 3,000 feet. 
These mountains were notorious for their witch who hunted 
amongst the immense corries. She was described as a woman 
of wild and haggard appearance. She had large, ugly features, 
long, lank, dishevelled hair and deep-set, piercing eyes. She 
ate snakes while they were still alive and was someone to be 
avoided at all costs. 

The charter continues: 

“to a well which is the source of Allt Crom-alltan” (little 
crooked stream), “crom” describing the turn it takes as it 
emerges from the corrie. “From there by the same line of 
separation of springs, heather and fog from the stones on the 
Glen Tilt side, till it reaches the upper spring or well of Ald 
Chonich” (stream of the moss). Local tenants cast their peats 
a little below the source of the stream which rises near the 
summit of Carn Liath (grey mountain). Allt Coire Choinnich 
marks the boundary till it joins the Fender Water and reaches 
the Sheal of Righn’ald, a tautological name meaning the 
“shieling of the shieling of the stream”. Here the footings of 
nine bothies are still to be seen on both sides of the river and 
attempts were made in the 1730s to grow crops here, as an 
acre of land on the north side was ploughed up. 

This was one of the places where Robertson of Lude’s 
share of the Commonty extended to the west side of the 
Fender Water, being marked by a ditch on the southern side 
of the pasture. At the point where the boundary changes 
direction, a march stone was sited, with ‘A’ for Atholl on one 
side and ‘L’ for Lude on the other. This was a common way 
of marking boundary stones by using the initials of the 
relevant lairds. In the previous century Lude had owned a 
much larger bridgehead of land on the west side and the 
extent of this earlier holding was defined by named march 
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stones which appear on an older map. An extract from that 
boundary charter of 1697 runs thus: 


“...continues the march and directly to a stone called 
Calachlude” (Lude’s Stone). This is at the bottom of the 
hill near a stream and being the only stone of any size 
was easy to locate... “and straight to a white stone at the 
top of the hill called Tomchlarich” (knoll of the plain). In 
this case the white stone is a large rocky outcrop of 
quartz, a prominent feature near the summit... “Thence to 
a stone called Clachglassnearacach”. This large stone 
stands in isolation in a wide expanse of pasture, directly 
opposite a settlement across the river called 
Auchleathan... “then down to the ford of Achalain”. 
Auchleathann (broadfield) was the highest settlement on 
the east side of the river, where footings of four buildings 
can still be seen in a gently rising green pasture. Duncan 
Cameron was the tenant of Auchleathann in 1761 when 
he took up an eighteen-year lease and paid £3 Sterling in 
rent, augmented by 8d towards the minister’s stipend. In 
1780 he extended his lease by another fourteen years and 
his rent then increased by £1.19.4d to total £5 Sterling. 
“...then to a big stone called March Stone or Clach na 
Criach” (boundary stone) of which I could find no trace 
by the stream. 


The Commonty boundary crosses the Fender Water and 
follows the Brakochs’ head dyke until it reaches Brakoch 
Lude (Lude’s speckled place), a place reflecting the mixed 
quality of the pasture. In 1618, Alex Robertson of 
Mualichmore possessed this shieling and it passed to his 
brother, Donald in 1622. In 1742 Donald Gow was the tenant, 
paying a rent of £18 Scots. The boundary continues on round 
the head dyke which still forms a clear division between the 
better pasture land inside and the poorer moorland outside, 
until it reaches Brakoch Kincraigie (Kincraigie’s speckled 
place), where only a few footings remain. By 1754 the two 
shielings had been merged as Alex Stewart is recorded as 
paying £21 Scots for the “Two Breakochs” and by 1761 they 
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were simply described as “Breakoch” and leased to William 
Stewart. 

The Brakoch head dyke continues as the Commonty 
boundary and descends to the Fender Water which itself 
forms the march for about a mile downstream until it leaves it 
on the west side, following a now dried-up stream bed to its 
rocky source at Fuaran Craggan Chip (spring of the rocky top 
of the hump). “Ceap” is a little-used Gaelic word in 
Perthshire and means “top” or “high place”, possibly relating 
to the top of the old river bank. This point marks the northern 
boundary of the Four Merk Land of Lude, another of Lude’s 
bridgeheads to the west of the Fender. 

The boundary crosses Allt Glac Sheillich (stream of the 
hollow of the willow) and proceeds up the hill along the line 
of an old turf dyke which once formed the head dyke for 
Aldandulish (little grey/black stream). In 1760 there were two 
tenants in Aldandulish, Donald Ferguson and James McLean, 
each paying the following rent: 


Sterling 
Money rent £2 7 8 
Baggage 5 0 
Augmentation of stipend 8 
£2 13 4 
He pays the following services £ s d 
A days darg of a man to cast peats 6 
He leads 32 loads of peat 8 
A pint of butter 1 I 
A days darg of a man to shear 6 
A days darg of a man and two horses 
to lead corn in harvest l 6 
A days darg of a man to pull lint 6 
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By 1786, John and Robert Robertson were each paying the 
following: 


Sterling 
£ s d 
Money rent 5 14 Th 
4 wedder lambs or 3 4 
Six hens or 3 0 
One pint butter or 1 4 
To carry 2 firlots of 
coal from Perth or 3 9 


Donald Stewart took over the lease in 1834 and finding that 
the houses were all in a bad state of repair, rebuilt them, with 
the exception of one which he planned to do when his lease 
was renewed. He said he would need a kitchen garden which 
would require trenching on a nearby piece of waste ground 
and he asked for a cornyard to be built and enclosed with a 
stone dyke. “My farm is the highest in the glen and exposed 
to all Cattle and Sheep in the hill which damage my crops” he 
wrote. He also asked for a long lease, stating that there was 
“no encouragement” with a yearly rental. He also “requested 
liberty of casting peats in the Moss of Moine Mhor or Core 
Shian which are nearest his farm and to cut a narrow road to 
the latter place, Core Shian being a peat most suitable for 
limeburning”’. 

Croftnacushag (wild mustard croft) is on the opposite bank 
of the Fender Water and was deserted by 1800. Donald 
McLean was the tenant in 1786 and his rental was the same as 
the Aldandulish tenants for money and casualties. 

The boundary continues to follow the head dykes of the 
Glen Fender settlements and passes Brae of Lude (Lude’s 
upland). Lower down was the settlement of Kirkton of Lude 
(Balna Heglis), standing beside the glebe of the ancient 
church. The rental of Kirkton in 1723 was £80 Scots, services 
to the value of £4.10.0 and casualties, which consisted of a 
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stone each of butter and cheese, a wedder, a hogg and 12 
poultry. Alex Gow possessed the land in 1787 and in addition 
to his rent and casualties, had to “win and lead stones for six 
roods of dyke or pay at the rate of 4 shillings per rood”. 

The next section of the head dyke, still extant as a turf 
bank, belonged to Runroy (field of a reddish colour), with 
“raon” denoting an upland field. It was a substantial 
settlement, with the gable ends of several buildings still 
standing which were inhabited until well into this century. 

Little Lude is just outside the Four Merk Land of Lude and 
was acquired by Atholl in 1502. In 1607 it was sold to Alex 
Robertson, alias Tarlochson of Lude but by 1680 had been 
bought back by the Marquis of Atholl. The 1725 rental was as 
follows: 


Little Lude a twenty shilling land and Breakochleod an 
shealing. The Laird of Lude has a wadsett on the said 
lands granted by his Grace John Duke of Atholl for one 
thousand pounds Scots money and pays yearly of 
Superplus duty two merks — £1.6.8. 

Item: forty loads of peats. 

Nota: That wadsett lyes contiguous to Ludes own 
property and therefore ought to be redeemed, least 
incroachments be made and marches ill keept. 


Donald Ferguson had the lease of the 31-acre farm of Little 
Lude and the Brakochs in 1822 and his rent was £63. The 
factor described him as a “respectable tenant” and his crop 
returns that year were: 





Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Return £ s d 
Oats 11 13 56 17/-boll 47 12 0 
Barley 3; 3h 10 21/-boll 10 10 0 
Turnips I l acre 80/-acre 4 O0 0 
Potatoes 3 80 6/6 boll 26 0 0 
Grass/hay 4 550st. 1/- boll 22 18 4 
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Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Return £ s d 
Good pasture ł l acre 30/- acre 1 10 0 
Lint '/2 lost 
Subset i 7 acres 10 i0 0 
31 £123 0 4 
Brecochs kept in grass 
Rent of grazing 7 cows, 8 stots, 3 horses £18 0 0 
Return on cattle for summer grazing 10 0 0 
£28 0 0 


Arrears at Marts. 1822 — £14.10.0d. 


The head dykes of three more settlements, Tomnaculag, 
Tomnabrack and Tomnaguie formed the Commonty boundary 
for the next mile. Tomnaculag (rising ground of the little 
nook), where “tom” not only means hillock but also rising 
ground, now consists merely of a few piles of stones where 
buildings once stood. In 1761, Donald and John Stewart and 
Robert and Janet Campbell shared the tenancy with a 
combined rental of £41 Scots along with 20 loads of peat or 
£2, and the carriage by two horses to Perth, or £2. In 1823 the 
tenant was John McBeath. 


Tomnaculag 


John McBeath, 3-year lease with a rent of £20 and was 
described as a “respectable tenant”. His average crop 
return should be: Oats 3'/2-1; Barley 4'/2-1. 
His 1822 crop returns were believed to be: 


Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Return £ s 

Oats 4'h 5 12 17/- boll 10 4 

Barley 2 2 5 18/- boll 4 10 


Dooc & 


Pease l/a fa l 13/- boll 13 
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Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Return £ s d 
Turnips 3/4 Sa acre —8$0/- acre 3 0 0 
Potatoes 1'/; 20 6/6 boll 6 10 0 
Grass 2 100 st. 1/- st. 5 0 0 
11 acres £29 17 0 


Rears 3 cattle for sale 
Sold only two this year for £4.10.0d. 


Tomnabrack (rising ground of the deer) has within the last 
twenty years, been re-named Balnabruich. Behind the 
dwelling-house there was until fairly recently a cruck-framed 
barn, the sole remaining example of this ancient building 
system in Atholl. In this instance, the roofing timbers were 
branches of trees which did not rest on the wall-head, but 
were carried down to near floor level, thus supporting the 
roof independently of the walls. 

John McLean was the tenant in 1823, with a three-year 
lease and paying a rent of £20.0.0d for his 10'/2-acre farm. 


Tomnabrack 
“Farm managed by Donald, son of John McLean. Rather 
a well doing man”. Average returns should be: Oats 
3'/2-1; Barley 4'/2-1. 
1822 crop returns were believed to be: 


Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Return £ “8 
Oats 4 5 11 17/- boll 9- 4 
Barley 24 2a 7 20/- boll 7 0 
Pease Is '/4 | 13/- boll 13 
Turnips fa 'f;oacre —80/- acre 2 0 
Potatoes l 20 6/6 boll 6 10 
Grass/hay 2 130 st. I/- st. 6 10 
Pasture/grass '/; 'h acre 30/- acre 15 


10'/2 acres £32" 15 


© 
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Rears 3 cattle for sale 

Sold only one at £2.10.0d. 

Having to keep the others to make stock. 
Arrears at Marts. 1822 — £6.10.0d. 


The name of Tomnaguie (rising ground of the wind) 
indicates that its position was more exposed than other 
settlements round about. Peter Stewart was the tenant in 1823 
with a one-year lease and paying a rent of £20 for his 16-acre 
farm. 


Tomnaguy 


“Peter Stewart, a worthless fellow. Farm tolerably well 
managed”. Average returns should be: Oats 3°/s-1; Barley 
4'h-1. 

1822 crop believed to be: 


Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Return £ s d 
Oats 6 IRE 16 17/-boH 13 12 0 
Barley 3 3 9 20/- boll 9 0 0 
Pease '/a 2 2 13/- boll 1 6 0 
Turnips '/2 ‘/2 acre 80/- acre 2 0 0 
Potatoes I'/2 30 6/6 boll 9 15 0 
Grass/hay —2'/; 200 st. —1/- st. 8 6 8 
Grass/pasture 2 2 acres 15/- acre 1 10 0 
16 acres £45 9 8 


Rears 2 cattle to sell at 2-years old. 
Three which ought to be sold, died. 
Arrears at Marts. 1822 — £20.19.6d. 


Beside one of the outbuildings are the remains of a 
horsegang threshing platform. Ranging from 25 to 30 feet in 
diameter, two, three or four horses would drive the threshing 
machinery, with gearing linking the platform to the threshing 
shed. 

The boundary continues along the head dykes, following a 
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line along the face of Meall Ghruaidh, where the dividing line 
between enclosed pasture and moorland is easy to see. Here it 
is marked by an old, rusting wire fence, erected in the 1850s 
as the old head dyke of Mualichmore (big top). With 
“mullach” meaning a summit or extremity, this reflects the 
position of this settlement on the edge of the old bank of the 
Fender Water. In a charter of 1613, William, Lord Murray, 
granted to Alex Robertson in Bordland, the 2 merk land of 
“Moalichmoir and eight shilling land of Moninnerdache 
(Meadhonach) in feu ferme for yearly payment of 2 merks 
and eight shillings with £5.4.0d Scots of augmentation”, 
totalling £6.18.8d Scots. In 1822 the tenant of this 10°/s-acre 
farm was George Ritchie. 


Mualichmore 


George Ritchie. Three year lease and paid a rent of 
£24.0.0 “Not a great deal better than his neighbours. 
Farm tolerably well managed”. Average returns should 
be: Oats 4'/2-1; Barley 5-1. 

1822 crop believed to be: 


Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Return £ s d 
Oats A"), 5 12 17/- boll 10 0 
Barley 2 2'/4 9 20/- boll 9 0 0 
Pease fs 4s — lost 
Turnips '/4 'Ja acre  8Q/- acre 1 0 0 
Potatoes ] 28 6/6 boll 9 2 0 
Grass 2 300 st. = I/- st. 15 0 0 
Lint '/4 6 lippies 2 st. 17/- I 4 0 
10'/s acres £45 10 0 


Reared 3 cattle to sell at 2 years old. 

Sold 1 year old and 2 cows for £6.0.0d. 
Employed in the deer season in the hill and 
in winter makes such things as a fiddle. 

No arrears at Marts. 1822. 
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George Ritchie was summoned to appear before the 
Dunkeld Excise Court in 1828, charged with selling whisky 
without a licence at a dance held in his barn. It so happened 
that one of the revellers was an excise officer who had 
apparently helped himself to large quantities of liquor. 
George maintained that surely the officer must have realised 
that the whisky had been brought in by the dancers, pleading 
that he had nothing to do with the sale of any whisky but had 
merely given the use of his barn for the dance and playing his 
fiddle for the dancing. 

Mualichbeg (the little top) is the next farm down the glen, 
and closer to the bank of the river. In a sasine of 1660, 
Donald Robertson of Kincraigie granted to Neil Cuthbert in 
Pitnacree (Lude) the 2 merk land of “littill Molich” for an 
annual rent of £72 Scots. David Cathels was the tenant of this 
24-acre farm in 1822. 


Mualichbeg 


David Cathels. Fifteen-year lease and pays a rent of 
£43.15.0d. Has part of Tirinie and Croftviatich. Average 
returns ought to be: Oats 4'/2-1; Barley 5'⁄-1. 

1822 crop believed to be: 


Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Return £ s d 
Oats 10 11 59 l7/-boll 50 3 0 
Barley 6 -< 6 291 20/- boll 25 10 0 
Turnips l'h L'/2 80/- acre 6 0 0 
Potatoes tja 1/2 16/6 3 18 O 
Grass 5 500 st. I/- st. 25 0 0 
Fallow | 
24 acres £110 11 0 


Arrears at Marts. 1822 — £21.17.6d. 
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The farmhouse at Mualichbeg was built in 1841 at a cost of 
£227.15.0d. 


Mason, carpenter, slater and 


plasterwork for new house £150 0 0 
Building a byre 7 15 0 
Paid for steading 70 0 0 

£227 15 0 


In 1847, George Moon, mason, was paid £7.15.0d for 
building a new byre and repairing the stable. In 1856, Alex 
Stewart of Fenderbridge was paid £9.7.6d for thatching the 
farm steading. 

Tirinie (land of the claw place) was the ancient seat of the 
MaclIntoshes, thanes of Glen Tilt in 1350. The reason for this 
name is obscure but at Tirinie Farm, near Aberfeldy, there 
was a hollow shaped like a bird’s claw. A charter of 1612, by 
the Earl of Atholl was made out: 


“In favour of Angus McIntoishe in Terrine of lands of 
Tyrine, Kyincraigie, MoalichBeg, Lie Ailhosue Cropt, 
Toildowny extending to 8 pound land with Mill of 
Tyrine...” 


By the early part of the eighteenth century the land was in 
the possession of Donald Robertson of Kincraigie, as shown 
in the 1725 rental: 


Tiriny — 3 merk land and a half. 

Donald Robertson of Kincraigie younger produced a 
contract of Wadsett dated the 6th of December 1712 
whereby his Grace Wadsetts to him for the sum of three 
thousand merks the town and lands of Tirriny a 3 merk 
land with the two Crofts belonging therto being a half 
merk land with power to him and tennents to cutt timber 
in the wood of Kynachan Bohally and Glentilt for the use 
of the biggings allenarly Reserving the Services conform 
to the Custom of the Country & carrying deer from any 
part of the fforest to Blair Castle excepting the Merk land 
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possest by himself he pays of Superplus duty yearly 
eighteen pound Scots. 

Item: forty loads of peats. 

Redeemable: On 60 days premonition at any term of 
Martin., within the Church of Blair. 


By 1822, part of Tirinie and Tomvoulin was leased to John 
Stewart. 


Tirinie & Tomvoulin 


John Stewart. 1-year lease and pays a rent of £35. “A 
respectable tenant. Farms well.” Average crop returns 
ought to be: Oats 4-1; Barley 4-1. 

1822 crop believed to be: 


Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Return £ s d 
Oats 8 12 36 17/- boll 30 12 0 
Barley 4/; 44 15'/; 19/-boll 14 14 0 
Pease '/; FE: 2 13/- boll 1 6 0 
Turnips “Ts 3/4 Ys acre 4 0 0 
Potatoes 2 50 6/6 boll 19 10 0 
Grass/hay 4 350 st. I/- st. 17 10 0 
Grass/pasture '/2 'h2 acre  30/- acre 15 0 
Lant ‘fa 2stone 12/-stone 1 4 0 
-= 20'% acres £89 11 0 


Rears 4 cattle for sale. 

Sold 1 cow and 3 stirks for £7.15.0d. 
Keeps no sheep. 

No arrears at Marts. 1822. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century the other half of 
Tirinie (Nether) was leased to Donald Fraser who paid a rent 
of £32 in 1812, but was in debt and by 1816 was considering 
sequestration as shown by an Atholl estate memo in August 
of that year: 


“He had been in Tirinie for 40 years and during that time 
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had occasionally held possessions from the Duke of 
Atholl for about £400 per annum. Because of the recent 
general depression he had reluctantly procured a 
sequestration order that his creditors might have justice 
done. A few months ago, the trustees of this sequestrated 
estate had renounced possessions held by Fraser and Mr 
Palliser [factor], supposing that Tirinie was included, 


promised the place to another. 


Fraser begs to be allowed to remain. He is not in arrears 
with his rent and had adopted a new system of husbandry 
and spent a great deal in proper rotation of crops and 
fertilised it regularly with lime and manure. He was 


anxious to make the evening of his days comfortable”. 


Donald Fraser’s plea failed; his effects were rouped and he 
himself was sent to prison. In a letter to the Duke of Atholl 


on 7 June 1817, James Stewart, the factor observed: 


“I considered that as the farm would be much injured 
and neglected every way by such a tenant. Crop he yearly 
carried away. He ought to be removed if possible. He was 
consequently warned out last Whit. and with Your 
Grace’s approval I gave the farm to a brother-in-law of 
Stewart, the Grieve of Blair who is likely to make a good 


tenant. 


The new tenant was David Cathells who was granted a 16- 
year lease and paid a rent of £36. However, by 1823 he had 
left the country and placed the farm in the hands of his 


cautioner, John Stewart of Strathgroy. 


Part of Tirinie 
1822 crops believed to be: 


Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Return £ s 
Oats 8 9 41 17/- boll 34 17 


Barley 4h 4h 19h  20/-boll 19 10 





d 


0 
0 
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Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Return E s d 
Turnips Te I'/2 acres 80/- acre 6 0 0 
Potatoes IE 12 6/6 boll 3 18 O 
Grass/hay 4 400 st. I/- st. 20 0 0 
18'/2 acres £84 5 0 


Arrears at Marts. 1822 — £18.0.0d. 


The land of Toldunie (hole of the men) lies at the 
confluence of the River Tilt and the Fender Water. Toldunie 
belonged to the Robertsons of Lude and then the McInRoys 
until the Duke of Atholl purchased it in 1827. Details of the 
seven-year lease between James Robertson of Lude and the 
tenant, John Forbes of Tighnaird, in 1764, are as follows: 


“all an whole the sum of two pounds fifteen shillings 
Sterling of money rent, half a stone cheese and a pint of 
butter or two shillings and sixpence, three poultry, viz. 
two hens and a cock or one shilling and threepence, trio 
cheeses or sixpence to pay, twenty loads of kane peats or 
three shillings and four pence, two shearers or eight 
pence, one to swingle lint or two pence, five long 
carriages or three shillings and four pence, mucking, 
tilling and harrowing one shilling one penny one third, 
leading of corns three pence one third, a lentron present 
or one shilling, cuidouks [cuideag] one penny one 
halfpenny, three lippies oats sixpence, eight sheafs straw 
one penny halfpenny. All the above particulars or the 
eleven conversions in the said James Robertson of Lude’s 
option (except the poultry and the Kane peats which he 
must pay in kind...) 


The Kincraigie head dyke forms the final section of the 
Commonty march. Kincraigie (head of the crag) was a large 
settlement perched high up on the east side of Glen Tilt and 
below a rock outcrop which gives it its name. In 1725 the 
rental was as follows: 
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Kincraigie a 10 merk and 10 shilling land. 


Alexander Robertson pays for the two merk land of 
Molichmore, 8 shilling land of Monamenach, 2 merk land 
of Molichbeg and three merk land of Kincraigie with that 
part of Tiriny occupyed by Angus Mcintosh and lands of 
Toldouny & ale house croft within the milne of Tiriny of 
fue duty nine pounds six shillings eight pennys... 


s d 
Item: of old augmentation 20 5 4 
Item: of new augmentation 8 
Item: 2 sufficient presents or 4 
Item: He has nineteen years tack of the 
teinds commencing from Martin. 1723 
and pays 6 13 4 Scots 


By 1727 Donald Robertson had taken over the Kincraigie 
lands. He was the grandson of the Donald Robertson who had 
been instrumental in bringing out the men of Atholl to join 
the Marquis of Montrose when he raised the standard there in 
1644. Donald was in “straitened circumstances” in the 1750s 
and heavily in debt as the records show: 


Tenant Place Loan Sterling 
(Scots) Equivalent 
£ sd 
1740 John McLauchline Dalginross 200 merks 11 2 3 
1750 Donald Robertson Milton of £800 6613 4 
Kincraigie 
1753 Fergus McLauchlan Druim nam 2,000 merks 111 2 3 
Beathaichean 
1757 Donald Robertson Milton of £800 6613 4 
Faskally 


1759 Patrick Macglashan Lambtown 800 merks 44 810 
Duncan Robertson Reinstrone 583 merks 32 8-0 
Charles Stewart Toldunie 2,000 merks 111 2 3 


£34310 3 
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The interest for these debts was set at 5%. 


Matters were so serious by the end of the 1750s that 
Donald sold off Toldunie to his fourth son, Charles, in 1758, 
thus enabling him to clear some of his debts which were 
mounting rapidly. In 1761 Charles concluded a deal with the 
Robertsons of Lude by selling them Toldunie for £351.12.6d, 
a figure arrived at in the following way: 


Lude pays 30 years of purchase rent £ s d 
at £10.12.2. St. a year 318 5 10 
Price of wood 16 13 4 
Purchase of fishing 16 13 4 
Total £351 12 6 


Old Kincraigie and his wife to have tack of the fishing. 


Donald’s financial troubles escalated and in 1761 he sold 
his estate to the Duke of Atholl for £3,004 made up as 
follows: 


35 years purchase of the rent £ s d 
at £86.7.10 a year 3,024 0 0 
Less for tiends = 20 0 0 

£3004 0 0 


The Duke then distributed the money in the following way: 


£ s d 

Paid debts etc | 1,551 18 5 
Bond to Kincraigie 1,353 14 5 
Wadsett due 98 7 2 
£3,004 0 0 


The price of over £3,000 paid for Kincraigie was thought at 
the time to be “extraordinarily high”, particularly as some of 
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the farms were run-down and there was a great disadvantage 
in the lack of a hill for moss and pasture. The high price was 
attributed to the situation of the land as it was directly in view 
from the castle policies. 

Donald Robertson’s creditors’ debts came to over £1,500 
and these were met by the Duke out of the sale price for the 


estate as follows: 


Tenant 


Donald Campbell 


Patrick Stewart 


Duncan Robertson 


Duncan Robertson 


Patrick Robertson 
John Stewart 


James Stewart 


Alex Robertson 
Alex Robertson 
Donald Stewart 
John Campbell 
Fergus McLachlan 


Place 


Mualichmore 


Ach Mhairc 
Mhoir 


Mualichbeg 


Another bond 


Tomnaculag 
Tomnaguie 


Milton of 
Kincraigie 


Tomnabrack 
Monzie 
Alltandubh 
Toldunie 


Milton of 
Kincraigie 


Tulliebelton Wadsett right 


Kincraigie’s children 


Total 





Loan Sterling 
(Scots) Equivalent 
£sd 
500 merks 2715 6 
2,000 merks 111 2 3 
1,700 merks 94 811 
1,280 merks 71 210 
10/8 
1,000 merks 5511 1 
£922.10.8 7617 6 
£20 Sterling 20 0 0 
2,000 merks 111 2 3 
800 merks 44 811 
500 merks 2715 6 
850 merks 47 4 5 
2,200 merks 122 4 5 
£4,600 383 6 8 
6,000 merks 333 6 8 
£1,526 611 
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Donald Robertson had six children: James, the eldest, 
John, William, Charles, Katherine and Marjory who each 
received their due share from the sale. Towards the end of his 
life, Donald had the satisfaction of “paying back every 
farthing he owed, including the children”, having vowed “he 
would not taste liquor of any kind till his business was over”. 
Though infirm with gout and rheumatism, he went to the 
church “to make further declarations of his sales in public”. 
At last Donald was a free man, with all his debts paid and 
with the prospect of living to old age off the interest from 
£1,353.14.5d, secure in the knowledge that he could make 
adequate provision for his eldest son, James, described as a 
“weak and fooling lad”. 

By 1820 there were two tenancies in Kincraigie, belonging 
to Donald Stewart and D & I Robertson, each paying £40 
rent. Donald Stewart was described by the estate factor as “a 
bad tenant”. His crop returns ought to have been: Oats 4'/2-1; 
Barley 5'/s-1. | 


1822 Crop was believed to be: 


Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Return £ s d 

Oats 6 8 25°22 17/-boll 21 13 6 
Barley 4/; Ah 18°/s 20/- boll 18 15 0 
Pease I l 3 13/- boll 1 19 0 
Turnips I l acre 80/-acre 4 0 0 
Potatoes 2 40 5/6boll 11 0 0 
Grass/hay  3'/2 200 st. 8d boll 6 13 4 
Lint '/4 lost 
Meadow hay — 
Fallow — 

18'/4 acres £64 0 10 


Raises 4 cattle to sell at 2 years old. 
4 this year unsold worth £6.0.0. 
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Donald Stewart’s circumstances had been under review by 
the estate, since when he had begun to clear a large arrears in 
rent. The factor observed that although he possessed a good 
stock of cattle, “he would do better in a smaller farm”. His 
arrears in 1822 were £82.14.6d and he asked for an 
impending roup to be postponed for six weeks as he had been 
promised £75, with interest, from the Lude estate. 

The other Kincraigie tenants, the Robertsons, were 
described as “rather better tenants”. 


Their 1822 crop returns were believed to be: 


Kincraigie 
Crop Acres Bolls Price Amount 
Sown Return £ sd 

Oats 6h $ 24 17/- boll 20 8 0 
Barley Fh- Ih 8 15/- boll 6 0 0 
Pease l i 3 13/- boll 1 19 0 
Turnips l l acre 90/-acre 4 10 0 
Potatoes 2 40 5/6 boll lk 0 0 
Grass/hay 2 156 st. 10d st. 6 10 0 
Pasture '/2 'Jz acre 20/- acre 10 0 
Lint lost 
Meadow hay 240 st. 6d st. 6 0 0 
Fallow & 

18'/2 acres £56 17 0 


Rears 3 cattle but this year has none to dispose of. 
Arrears at Marts. 1822 — £7.0.0d. 


Finally we come to the last settlement on this Commonty 
boundary, Cuil Chroil, a place whose meaning is obscure, and 
which was in ruins by 1800. From here the march runs along 
the foot of Leathad Mor (great slope), another example of a 
name echoing the local topography, along to Aldnaba, thus 
completing the ten-mile circuit. 

Boundaries are an integral part of a landscape and many 
Highland boundaries are still largely intact, having remained 
unchanged for centuries. | 
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The Glen Tilt names are revealing, describing the steep 
sides of the glen with its “sunny” and “shadow” halves and 
the fertile upland plain. Some relate to the grazing of cattle 
and sheep on the high pasture which was improved by the - 
presence of limestone and even today, Glen Tilt lambs are 
regarded as being of high quality. 

A great many names relate not only to cattle and grazing, 
but to shieling activities like butter and cheese making, 
indicating their importance in the economy of the glen. 

For part of the way, the boundary follows the head dykes of 
many of the settlements in both Glen Tilt and Glen Fender 
and examination of their rentals and crop returns show the 
types of crops they were growing and the sorts of returns they 
were making over 170 years ago. 

Ordinary features like fords, dykes and boundary stones are 
named, showing the important part they played in everyday 
life. There is little romance in these names, rather they are the 
naming of human purpose and endeavour. 
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THE LIMERICK AND GAELIC SONG 
CoLM Ó BAOILL 
21st January, 1994 


It's nice to be able to start a lecture without having to define 
your terms! Everyone knows what a limerick is, a short 
snappy poem in English beginning with a line like 


There was an old man from Dundee. 


I could quote a complete limerick, of course, if it were 
necessary, but there's always the threat of the law. If you're 
not caught under Copyright Laws you re likely to be caught 
under Obscenity Laws. 

English dictionaries are remarkably imprecise in defining 
the work limerick. The multi-volume Oxford English 
Dictionary calls it “a form of ‘nonsense-verse’ ” and the 
Penguin English Dictionary says it is a “type of 5-lined 
humorous or nonsensical poem”. The fondness of these two 
learned works for the idea of “nonsense” probably shows us 
that both associate the limerick primarily with the famous 
Book of Nonsense published in 1846, in which Edward Lear 
(1812-1888) included a large number of single-verse 
compositions in this five-line metrical form. But Lear did not 
call them limericks, and the word probably did not exist in 
English in his time. It is first recorded in the year 1896', with 
the rise of a fad famous among students at Cambridge 
university for clever compositions in this form. | 

We can take it, then, that everybody knows what a limerick 
is, and what a very recent thing it is. “Gaelic song” is also 
crystal clear to everyone, except that it is usually applied in 
Scotland to the Gaelic song of Scotland, whereas I want it 
here to include also the Gaelic song of Ireland, since the 
musical, poetic and cultural links between the two countries 
are so close. I ought also to include the Gaelic song of the 
Isle of Man, and I tried, but in the end I failed to find any 
good example of a close link between Manx song and the 
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limerick. 
Examining the limerick as we know it so well, we can 
suggest the following list of eight points which distinguish it: 


. it is in English’. 

. it consists of a single stanza. 

. IS is not intended to be sung. 

. itis often naughty in content, rude or even obscene’. 

. it is usually printed in five lines (abcde), of which abe 
rhyme together and cd are shorter lines, also rhyming 
together. 

6. an essential feature nowadays is the “punch-line”, 
where the final rhyming line aims to provide a clever 
surprise.” 

7. metrically it depends on the “silent stress”, i.e. while 

lines abe have each three clear beats, the time taken to 

recite each allows for a fourth. Thus 


Af WN 


There was an old man from Dun-dee |] 
Who was stung on the arm by a bee [ ] 


Here the square bracket represents a period of silence 
in the recitation, long enough to contain another beat. 
It is not usual to recite “...Dundee Who was...” 
without inserting this silent gap. For discussion see 
Abercrombie 1965: 22-25. 


8. the basic metre is dactylic, i.e. each foot contains a 
stressed syllable followed by two unstressed syllables: 
\ * * (e.g. was an old). 


If we want to relate the limerick to Gaelic song, points | 
and 3 will obviously not apply; and it will soon become clear 
that point 2 does not apply either. We are therefore not 
concerned here with the distinctive English limerick, which 
fits all eight points and which has a clearly-defined place and 
function in English-language culture and literature, but with 
the basic underlying metrical form (summed up, to an extent, 
in points 5, 7 and 8). The same basic form can be seen 
underlying a range of Gaelic songs, but with different 
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divergences from the eight points above, and what I want to 
do here is to identify some of these songs. 


A. That mulad, tha gruaim orm, tha bròn 


The earliest clearly datable Gaelic song in “limerick metre” 
(which I am using here as a shorthand term for a metre 
related to that of the English limerick) is that entitled Do 
dh’Fheachd Mhorair Mar, composed by Sileas na Ceapaich 
to stir up the clans to take part in the Rising of 1715. The text 
is in O Baoill 1972: 20-24 (also Watson 1959: 125-128), with 
tune reproduced on pp. 229-230: like most verse in modern 
Gaelic, it is a song. As well as being the oldest Gaelic 
“limerick song”, it is also the nearest I have found anywhere 
to the English limerick: its first line is metrically identical to 


There was an old man from Dundee. 


Points 1-4 and 6 do not apply (they could scarcely be 
expected to), but it is especially notable that point 7 applies: 
mulad, gruaim and bron each have a beat, but there is an 
obvious silent stress before On dh’imich: 


Tha mulad, tha gruaim orm, that bron 
On dh’imich mo chairdean air folbh; 
On chaidh iad air astar 
Gun chinnt mu’n teachd dhachaigh 
Tha m’inntinn fo airtneal gu leòir. 


Even though this is metrically so close to the English 
limerick, we do not know what the link, historically, is; it is 
certainly not a matter of Gaelic borrowing the metrical form 
from English. This is clear from the use (in all verses) of the 
distinctively Gaelic type of rhyme, often called aicill, 
whereby airtneal in the fifth line of this stanza continues the 
rhyme between astar and dhachaigh internally. This is an old 
feature of Gaelic metrics, unknown in the English limerick, 
and we can thus take it that Sileas was drawing on an older 
Gaelic song tradition, rather than borrowing from English. 
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She also follows older Gaelic songmaking tradition in adding 
further complexity of rhyme in some of her stanzas. In stanza 
14, addressed to the MacPherson chief, she adds a further 
rhyme linking the first stresses of lines cde: 


A Dhonnchaidh, ma dh’imich thu null, 
Tha do chiabhan air glasadh fo chlit 
Gun cluinneam ’s gum faiceam 
Do philleadh-sa dhachaigh, 
*S do chinneach nach stad air do chúl. 


The dactylic structure (\ * *), point 8 above, is again quite 
clear here, and indeed it will emerge that this is the basic 
requirement in most verse discussed here (sections A and B) 
as being related metrically to the English limerick. Each 
dactyl corresponds to three quavers in the music (O Baoill 
1972: 229), where rests in bars 2, 4 and 8 reflect the “silent 
stresses” following lines abe. This song, like the English 
limerick, fits eight bars in 6/8 time; which means that it 
accords with half of a common European song pattern of 16 
measures, each measure comprising one stressed component 
followed by two unstressed components. Tunes in this form 
are widely used in Scotland and Ireland as jigs or marches. 

A well-known song of this type is that used for Walter 
Scott’s Bonnie Dundee: 


% 


To the lords of Con-ven-tion ’twas Clav-er-house spoke: 


‘Ere the king’s crown go down there are crowns to be broke; 
Then each cav- al - ier that loves hon-our and me, 
Let him foll- ow the bonn- ets of Bonn- ie Dun-dee.’ 
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The dactylic structure of these lines is reflected in the 6/8 
structure of the music, which allows for two beats to the bar, 
each beat being subdivided into three quavers. The stressed 
syllables correspond to the first note in each group of three: 





[line a:] Yo the Lords of Con - ven- tion ‘twas Clav - er - house spoke fánebJ ‘Ere the 
A ns buama aes eee eee IEA h 
ee a LS 
se S A S S SO S S re 
E eee LL —1 — I——x———— 


king’s crown go down there are crowns to be broke; fiine c:} Then... 


In the limerick, however, the fourth stress in lines ab 
(corresponding to broke and spoke in the lines above) is a 
“silent stress”: 





{ire a:] Tha mul - ad, thas gruaimorm, tha brón, Silent Stress [ime b:} On 


chinnt mu'n teachd dhach - aigh fánee:] Tha 
€ m'n - tinn fo ait - neal gu leòir. Silent Stress 


The same arrangement of notes will fit the limerick of the 
old man from Dundee. If the old man should be from Calcutta 
( *\*), or Kiltarlity (* \ * *), the English limerick pattern is 
unchanged, for the last stress of the line remains silent. 

It will also be clear that in temporal terms (number of 
stresses and bars) lines cd are together equivalent to one of 
the other lines: in terms of the relationship to the 16-measure 
(“jig-type’”) tune discussed above, the third line has been split 
into two rhyming halves. In this way the phrase-structure of 
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the limerick stanza can be treated as one of AABA, a 
structure common in prosody where the third of four elements 
is treated differently from the other three; the ‘B’ here 
consists of lines c and d. This contrasts with the simple 
AAAA structure of the Jig- type” tune. 

This basic European “jig-type” tune is, like any other tune 
type, open to variation and exploitation by musicians 
anywhere in Europe (or elsewhere) at any time. So it would 
be surprising if variations on it providing tunes which might 
fit the limerick did not occur elsewhere in Europe. One good 
example, which must be wholly independent of the English 
limerick and of Gaelic song, is Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
(opus 61), first performed in 1806. The second movement is a 
Rondo in 6/8. We have clear confirmation of the link between 
limerick and jig in the fact that in the following section’ the 
first eight bars form a straightforward AAAA phrase- 
structure; but this is varied, in the last eight bars as given 
here, to one which can fit, fairly closely, a verse of Tha 
mulad, tha gruaim orm, tha bròn: 





In the related musical tradition of George Gershwin (1898- 
1937) we find another tune in Porgy and Bess (1935), to fit 
limerick-like verses by Du Bose Heyward and Ira Gershwin, 
including this one: 


Li’l Moses was found in a stream, 
Li’l Moses was found in a stream;® 
He floated on water 
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Till Ole Paraoh’s daughter 
She fished him, she says, from dat stream.’ 


Sileas’ 1715 brosnachadh, then, is in a metrical form 
closely related to the English limerick but likely to have 
arisen from an independent growth from European roots 
within the Gaelic world, if not specifically within Scotland. 
This exact form of Gaelic “limerick” does not seem to be 
known in any extant Irish song.’ 

The song Fhir-turuis gu tir nam beanntan by Murchadh 
MacPhàrlain (1901-1982)? is in a similar metre, but with 
feminine rhyme (i.e. a trochee, \ *; like There was an old man 
from Calcutta) in lines abe. One of the verses is: 


Ach ag amharc cho geal ’s tha mo cheann-sa 
Aig sneachda fuar bagrach a’ gheamhraidh, 
Mo ghrian ri dol fodha 

’S na sruthain a’ reothadh 

*S an oidhche brais-thuiteam “nam ghleann-sa. 


But note the absence of aicill here, possibly betraying the 
influence of the English limerick. 


B. Is duine mé dhiolas leann la 


The only serious study yet made of the Gaelic verse and 
song types which most closely resemble the English limerick 
is O’Sullivan 1926: 31-35, where he distinguishes two basic 
types of limerick stanza, one “English” and the other “Irish” 
or “Gaelic”. The “English” type has the “silent stress”, and is 
clearly the type discussed in section A above, but the 
“Gaelic” type replaces the “silent stress” with a further 
stressed syllable in the text, a further crotchet (or dotted 
crotchet) in the music. 

The oldest printed “limerick” in English noted by 
O’Sullivan (1926: 32) is a single stanza sung (to a tune now 
unknown) in a comedy of 1673: 
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Her lips are two brimmers of claret, 
Where first I began to miscarry, 
Her breasts of delight 
Are two bottles of white, | 
And her eyes are two cups of canary. 


Metrically this is an “English” limerick, on the pattern of 
the old man from Calcutta. 

The oldest extant tune which may be considered a 
“limerick tune” may well be A Health to Betty, which appears 
as an English country dance (without words) in the first 
edition, 1651, of John Playford’s Dancing master. As 
reproduced in Glen 1900:30, the tune is as follows: 





Glen argues that this tune is in fact Scottish, and it was 
used by Allan Ramsay (1686-1758) for his well-known song 
beginning My mither’s ay glowran o’er me (on which see also 
Collinson 1966:125). The two long notes in bar 2 
(corresponding to o’er me) show that this song is not on the 
pattern of the old man from Calcutta: the latter ends with a 
trochee, \ *, whereas “o’er me” is made up of two spondees, 
feet consisting of single long vowels, \; in other words, there 
is no “silent stress”. This is confirmed by the version of the 
tune which has survived as a jig-tune in Ireland under the title 
My love in the morning (Breathnach 1963:25), and in 
Scotland as Z lost my love (Bruford 1973:25.32).'° 

It may therefore be that songs of this kind (lines abe ending 
in two spondees) are closely related, at least in musical terms, 
to those of the old man from Calcutta type (ending the lines 
with trochees). The tune which is now perhaps best known as 
the pipe march Leaving Port Askaig (Ross 1928:13) was used 
by the Aberdeen traditional singer Jeannie Robertson (1908-- 
1975) for her song A dottled old carl, which contains the 
following verses: 
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My mither tellt me tae gie hima kiss, 
A ha, but I wadnae hae him; 

If ye like him sae weel ye can kiss him yersel, 
Wi his auld grey beard newly shaven. 


Wi his auld grey beard newly shaven, 
Wi his auld grey beard newly shaven; 
If ye like him sae weel 
Ye can kiss him yersel 
Wi his auld grey beard newly shaven." 


The second of these, repeated as a kind of chorus, is clearly 
related to the limerick: the two stanzas together confirm the 
close link between the limerick and the regular “jig-type” 
tune. If the second verse here were simply to be read, or 
recited, the word shaven would be a trochee (\ *), but as sung 
by Jeannie Robertson, it is quite clearly two spondees, 
shav-en. Exactly the same applies in Ramsay’s line My 
mither’s ay glowran o’er me: 


My mither’s ay glowran o er me, 
Tho’ she did the same before me: 

I canna get leave 

To look at my loove 
Or else she’ll be like to devour me. 


It is therefore possible that O’Sullivan’s “Irish” type of 
limerick is somehow a derivative of the limerick of the old 
man from Calcutta type — though it is not my intention to 
argue that here. 

O’Sullivan prints (1926:26-27) a tune entitled Giolla na 
Sgriob from Edward Bunting’s printed collection of 1796, 
together with mildly risqué words from Bunting’s 
manuscripts. One of the stanzas (VII) may be printed as 
follows: 


A chailín úd thíos ar an urlár, 
Bhfuil cóitín beag geal agus gown bhreá, 
 Leaghsainn gach ni 
Dá bhfuil timpeall do chroí 
Le giolla na scríob insan gconntrá.'” 
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Though Bunting obtained the words from a north Connacht 
source (O Sullivan 1926:30), it is clear that the distinct 
disyllabic rhyme (underlined) reflects the spoken dialect of 
either Munster or south Connacht: there it is possible to have 
two fully-stressed long syllables in a single word, and 
diphthongisation (to the sound /ou/ or /au/) will normally 
occur in the first syllable of such words as urlár and conntrd. 
This ending of lines abe on two successive spondees (the 
second of which replaces the “silent stress”) is the principal 
distinguishing feature of what O’Sullivan calls the “Irish” 
limerick. It is, as we will see, only a southern form, 
depending, as it does, on southern pronunciation patterns, and 
a more accurate term for the type of “limerick” to be 
discussed here, where lines abe end with double spondees, 
would be “Munster limerick”. 

The best known use of this metrical form in Ireland is the 
group of four poems/songs which appeared as a sort of 
“flyting” concerned with the liberality of Seán Ó Tuama 
(1706-1775), poet and publican in Croom, Co. Limerick, in 
his dealings with his customers.” The four poems are in Ó 
Foghludha 1952:128-134. In the first, the shortest, O Tuama 
advertises the service and atmosphere available in his 
premises; the second poem is a reply by his friend and 
customer Aindrias Mac Craith (c.1699-c.1785), who roundly 
rejects all the publican’s claims. The third is a riposte 
attacking Mac Craith and questioning his poetic skill; it is 
ascribed to two unidentified young poets (dis d’ ógleinbh na 
héigse), but perhaps Ó Tuama himself had a hand in it; at any 
rate the last poem is a direct reply by Mac Craith to the third, 
and it is addressed to Ó Tuama. Of the four poems, the first at 
least is still known as a song, and we have at least two tunes 
form." 

The first poem is entitled by O’Daly (1850:78) Ól-dán 
Sheagháin Uí Thuama, and opens with the following verse: 
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chuid-each-ta = dhiol-fadh, ts mis- e bheidheadh síos leis an am - traith. 


Is duine mé dhíolas leann, lá, 

Is chuireas mo bhuidhean chun rangcáis, 

Muna mbeidh duine ar mo chuideachta dhiolfas 
Mise bheas thíos leis in antrath." 


This is O'Sullivan s “Irish” limerick, with the double 
spondee ending lines abe. But it also exemplifies another 
feature of this “Irish” limerick in that the third line (the B 
element in the AABA formula) is not divided into two lines 
(cd): there is no word in the middle of the third line here to 
form a rhyme with dhiolfas. Note, however, that dhiolfas does 
form aicill with thíos (leis), just like the aicill in Sìleas na 
Ceapaich’s song above. 

If the “Irish” limerick lacks the ornament of a rhyming pair 
of lines (cd) before the final line, it compensates fully by 
other ornaments; indeed, it will be well to remember that we 
are dealing here with two poets of great technical literary 
skill, who can fill their verse with ornamentation in excess of 
what we would find in a purely oral song. This is the first 
stanza of Aindrias Mac Craith’s first attack on O Tuama: 


Is duine thú dhiolas steanncan, 

Buisinn gan bhrigh agus branndan, 

Is chuireas do chuideachta ar uireasbhaidh cuimhne 
"S a n-inchinn líonta dhe mheabhran."® 


Here again we have final double rhyme linking lines 1, 2 and 
4; and aicill linking cuimhne and líonta (cuimhne is 
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pronounced with a long f-sound in many dialects). But we 
also have rhymes linking the first syllables of all four lines, 
the same rhyme linking also the second and third stresses of 
line 3 (in Irish vernacular verse it 1s quite normal to have 
rhyme between -ui- and -i- in stressed syllables). And in 
addition the second stresses of lines 1, 2 and 4 also rhyme 
together (dhiolas, bhrigh, lionta). This intricacy of rhyme, 
maintained through all four poems, leaves no stressed word 
without a rhyme. Where the rhymes appear to fail now and 
again in this group of four poems (especially perhaps in the 
first one) it may be that dialectal pronunciation is responsible 
(and perhaps the first one was composed in a more relaxed, 
conflict-free context than the others). 

In all this complexity we are probably to detect a literary 
layer of limerick-making in Munster. Certainly Giolla na 
Sgriob, quoted above, is not so complex, nor is it so regular, 
metrically: some of its stanzas have the two short rhyming 
lines cd, but some do not.' What all (or nearly all) the 
Munster limericks have in common is the double spondee in 
lines abe. Another example is the song Stad aru, a rógaire in 
Bowles 1985:55-56, where the first verse and chorus are as 
follows: 


Thíos aige geata an tsaipéil 

A casadh orm ainnir na bpraisléad. 

Do lufos-sa ag mhagadh is ag ras léi 

Chun gur chailleas mo leabhair is mo pháipéir. 


Stad! arú a rógaire, Stad! Stad! 
Fan! arú a rógaire, Fan! Fan! 
Stad! arú a rógaire, 
Bog de mo chlóca. 
Ní móide go neosfainn (ort) dom Mham. 's 


Here the chorus is a “limerick” but the verses are not; 
nevertheless all are sung to what is clearly a “limerick” tune, 
to which the words of the first verse are accommodated by 
singing three notes to the word rds (and doubtless to 
corresponding words in other verses). 
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Ó Tuama and Mac Craith were not the only poets who 
experimented with this form to achieve complexity of rhyme. 
The religious poet Tadhg Gaelach O Súilleabháin (c.1715- 
1795), who was born in Co. Limerick but lived most of his 
life in Counties Cork and Waterford, composed an aisling (an 
ornate political song) which opens with the following verse: 


Ar maidin ag cai dhom go fann táir, 

Go dealbh ar thaoibh cnoic ar meabhran, 
Do thaisteal im choimhdeacht 
O shleasaibh na bruine 

Ealabhean aoilchnis go leabharbhlaith." 


Here all the stressed syllables of line a rhyme with 
corresponding syllables in all the other lines: the first stresses 
rhyme together (maidin, dealbh, etc.), as do the second (cai 
dhom, etc.), bringing the finals of lines cd, and the aicill in 
line e, into rhyme also with lines ab; as always, lines abe 
have the double spondee endings. 

I have found no “limerick” of this kind in Scotland, though 
that is not to say that none exist. The nearest thing seems to 
be the type discussed under E below. 


C. Solas an dealain, an d’fhuair sibh e? 


In 1747 Rob Donn came uninvited to a wedding at 
Strathmore in Sutherland. He ought to have been invited, and 
because he was not he brought along a song to mock the 
wedding, Briogais Mhic Ruairidh, which included the 
following chorus and stanza: 


An d’fhidir no an d’fhairich no an cuala sibh 
Co idir thug briogais mhic Ruairidh leis? 

Bha bhriogais ud againn 

An am dol a chadal 
’S nuair thàinig a’ mhadainn cha d’fhuaireas 1! 


Chaidh bhriogais a stampadh am meadhon na cannlaich 
’S chaidh Htistean a dhanns leis na gruagaichibh; 
’ Nuair dh’fhag a chuid mhisg e gun tug e an sin 
briosgadh 
A dh’iarraidh na briogais, ’s cha d’fhuair e 1.” 
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Here, once again, the stanza is a straightforward dactylic 
quatrain but the chorus is in “limerick” form: the tune, which 
fits both, again confirms the link between the limerick and 
the common European “jig-type” tune. Aicill is present, as 
usual. As in the “Irish” limerick in section B above, the 
“silent stress” is missing, replaced here not by two spondees, 
but by what looks, in metrical terms, like a dactyl, \ * * 
(cuala sibh, Ruairidh leis, d’fhuaireas i), just as we would 
find in a limerick about an old man from Kiltarlity. However, 
the music shows clearly that here this is not a dactyl, but a 
trochee, \ *, followed by a spondee, \ (as in the limerick about 
an old man from Great Western Road). And yet it is equally 
clear that here the spondees (sibh, leis, i) do not rhyme, while 
the trochees do. This same feature, a stressed final without 
rhyme, also occurs in the non-limerick verses of the song (as 
in gruagaichibh, d’fhuair e i in the stanza above). Possibly 
the dactylic ending of lines abe, as read, unsung, suggests 
that the song, or its model, was originally sung to a different 
tune. But Dr V. S. Blankenhorn has found similar conflict 
between “verse metre” and “song metre” elsewhere, and has 
offered the following comment in a letter to me: “Here the 
metrical rules of music prevail over those of verse, for the 
reason that musical continuity requires that silences be kept 
to a minimum; the result, very often, is the artificial stressing 
of a syllable which, in terms of verse-metre, is clearly 
intended to be unstressed.” 

Some two hundred years after Rob Donn, electricity came 
to Lewis and a song to celebrate the occasion was made by 
Coinneach Ruadh MacLeòid (“Red”, 1899-1977). The 
opening verses read: 


Solas an dealain an d’fhuair sibh e? 
Tha torr dhe nadar na h-uaisleachd ann: 
Gun ni ach an globa 
Gun shiobhag gun ola 
Is tha plug anns a’ bhalla air son bualadh air. 
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Chual thu man chailleach bha an Cléide thall, 
Nuair a chuir iad na solais gu lèir air dhith: 
An am dhol a chadal 
Chan fhaigheadh 1 as iad 
Is thug i gu madainn a’ séideadh orr! 


This last line is an example of a very effective punchline 
(point 6 in our list above) in a Gaelic limerick. The song is 
sung by John “Hoddan” MacDonald on the Gaelfonn disc 
GLC 3603; he provides us with a lesson in “limerick” singing 
when he omits the word thall in the second verse, thus 
introducing a “silent stress” with little loss to the sense (this 
is not done in his performance of any other stanza). 

Exactly the same form of “limerick” does not seem to 
occur in Irish, but perhaps it did at one time. The only 
evidence I have is an Irish tune which George Petrie says he 
found in “an old MS. book of dance-tunes” dating from the 
mid-eighteenth century; the tune has three parts (equivalent to 
three “limericks”), of which the first is as follows (Petrie 
1903, no.1065): 








This tune seems to fit the Solas an dealain verse perfectly.”! 

In 1797 Edward Bunting published a tune called A 
Dhonncha, ná bi fogarthach (Bunting 1796:10; also in 
Bunting 1809:41), which has been studied in O’Sullivan 
1926:69. The tune is as follows: 
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No words survive, apart from the heading, which was 
probably the first line. But even so it is clear that this verse 
differs from the Lewis type discussed above in substituting a 
trochee for the second dactyl in the verse: the word 
Dhonn(a)cha is clearly a dactyl (to judge by its having three 
quavers in the music) but nd bi can only be a trochee. It 
seems to be a common tendency in Irish songs which are 
otherwise close to the limerick to reduce the second dactyl to 
a trochee, and this takes us a little further from the notional 
limerick structure described above: point 8, the dactylic 
structure, is less important. (To say this is not to imply any 
time-scale, any assumption of “original” dactyls replaced, at 
some point in time, by trochees. Trochees occur, where we 
might expect dactyls in a “limerick” tune, even in the early 
example A Health to Betty, given above, and in Ól-dán Uí 
Thuama [dhiolas in the first line quoted above]. In the 
Beethoven excerpt above we find dotted crotchets 
[corresponding to A in meres T wie a bas 


dactyl). 

A similar Munster verse, with a trochee in place of the 
second dactyl but otherwise identical metrically with Solas an 
dealain an d’fhuair sibh e, is quoted by O'Sullivan 1926:70.” 
Another Irish example is the macaronic song Pice an 
tsúgartha, recorded in Co. Kerry (Ó Muirithe 1980:35; a tune 
in Petrie 1903, no.1310). In this case it becomes fairly clear 
that it really makes no difference whether the second footis a 
trochee or a dactyl: one of the English verses printed by Ó 
Muirithe is metrically nearly identical with Solas an dealain 
(though rhymes are minimal): 


And I wish you were laid in your grave, ould man, 
I wish you were laid in your grave, ould man, 

I wish you were dead 

And a stone at your head 
And then I would marry the Journeyman. 


Further examples are in Eigse XVIII (1981):305-308, where it 
is shown that W.B. Yeats knew, and published in 1902, the 
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above English stanza. I have found a similar apparently 
random mixture of dactyls and trochees in a Scottish 
“limerick” of this type only in the poem entitled Leabaidh 
nan gad collected by Hugh Barron and published in these 
Transactions XLVI (1969):229, where one verse reads: 


’S bha ministir fhein air leabaidh nan gad 

’S bha ministir fhein air leabaidh nan gad; 
Bha ministir fhein 
Ri deasbuiread thréin 

Gun fhios da na chléir air leabaidh nan gad.” 


A further complexity appears in Irish songs where the verse 
consists of a “limerick” of this kind (usually with a trochee 
instead of one of the dactyls) but where a sixth line, 
metrically identical with the fifth, is added as a refrain. For 
example this verse (quoted in Petrie 1855:56): 


Ar maidin inné roimh ghréin go moch 

Do dhearcas an bhé ba niamhdha cruth; 
Sneachta agus caor 
Bhi ag caismirt ’na scéimh 

'S a seanga-chorp séimh mar ghéis ar sruth: 

'S a chuisle mo chroí, créad i an ghruaim sin ort? 


This has the ornate hallmarks of the literate tradition (though 
other songs in this form are less ornate): it differs from the 
Solas an dealain “limerick” in having four clear rhyming 
stresses in lines abe, including clear final rhymes. Petrie also 
quotes Edward Walsh’s English translation “which very well 
preserves the rhythm of the original”: 


Before the sun rose at yester-dawn, 

I met a fair maid adown the lawn; 

The berry and snow to her cheek gave its glow, 
And her bosom was fair as the sailing swan — 
Then, pulse of my heart! what gloom is thine? 


Petrie gives two tunes to fit the song (1855:55; cf. Petrie 
1903, nos. 944, 1504).™ 
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D. Ar mbeith domhsa aréir mo luí 


If we can accept that the substitution of a trochee fora 
dactyl in the second foot does not disqualify a stanza from 
being considered a relative of the limerick, then we can find 
Gaelic verses which equate with an old man from Dundee 
(section A above) apart from having the trochee. It is in this 
form that I have found the only complete northern Irish poem 
in “limerick” metre, a spoof aisling poem (I have found no 
tune) by the Co. Meath poet Aodh Mac Domhnaill (1802- 
1867). The opening verses are: 


Ar mbeith domhsa aréir “mo lui 
Go hatuirseach “s mé gan bhrí 
Eadar Loch Éirne 
Is Bealach an Aoire 
Is Oileán an tséin Mhic Aoidh, 


"Sé tháinig sí an spéir go dtí 
Mo leaba gan bhréig san oich’ 
'S dúirt sí liom éirí 
Feasta ó mo néalta 
Is gabháil léi féin mar mhnaoi.” 


It is important, however, to note that this kind of 
“limerick” has fairly close relatives in English, where they 
would never be considered limericks. Perhaps the best-known 
relative is the song I’m Popeye the sailor man (which differs 
from the above verses only in the absence of aicill).*° 


E. A phiuthrag ’s a phiuthar, hù rù 


In Patrick McDonald’s 1784 collection we find the 
following tunes, numbered 11 and 22 respectively, in his 
“North Highland Airs” section: neither has a title, but the first 
is marked “Rather Slow” and accompanied by a bass part: 
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These tunes are of similar construction: the dotted crotchets 
in both, like those in Ol-dén Ui Thuama, may well stand for 
the two spondee endings of “limerick” lines. The 
preponderance of crotchet + quaver groups in both suggests 
verses in which, as in some of the “limericks” in sections C 
and D above, trochees are tending to replace dactyls. This 
pattern is strongly reminiscent of the Barra fairy song A 
phiuthrag ’s a phiuthar sung by Flora MacNeill and 
published in Kennedy 1975:50; the opening verse there is: 


A phiuthrag ’s a phiuthar, hù ru, 
Ghaol, a phiuthar, hu ra, 

Nach truagh leat fhéin, 

Och ho la leo, 


A-nochd mo chumha, hù rù.” 
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This clearly has much in common with the “limerick” of 
section D, with the rarity of dactyls, but without rhyme 
between lines c and d, and it depends on meaningless 
vocables to fill the lines. That this was once a reasonably 
common verse pattern in Scottish Gaelic may be suggested by 
the occurrence of Patrick McDonald’s two tunes; but perhaps 
also by the occurrence in Co. Donegal, as well as in Scotland, 
of a song on a similar pattern. This is the ballad usually 
known in Scotland as A’ bhean iadach, and a version of the 
Donegal words is presented in Bruford 1973:14; the first 
verse there is as follows: 


A bhean udaidh thall, a hi gu, 

Ata ag siubhal “na trágha, a ho gú, 
Nach truagh leat bean, 
A hiúiri ceo, 

“Sí dul d'a báthadh, mailli leo. 


Bruford (1973:15-18) links this song, through its Donegal 
tunes, to the first of Patrick McDonald’s tunes above — 
another of the numerous ways in which Scottish Gaels have 
added to the store of Ulster song. Metrically the Donegal 
song is quite a long way removed from the Gaelic “limericks” 
in section A, but there are still points in common. 


* ok k k k k x x x xx 3k 


Having discussed some Gaelic metrical forms which look, 
to varying degrees, like English limericks, all I can now say 
in conclusion is that I have done so. Nothing has been proved. 
Nothing much has been added to our knowledge of Gaelic 
song. Possibly a little has been added to our knowledge of the 
limerick, if it is accepted that both the limerick and the Gaelic 
verses discussed have a common ancestor in the old songs 
and music of Europe, which includes both Britain and 
Ireland. O’Sullivan (1926:34-35) offered four suggestions as 
to where the English of the 1890s got the word limerick, the 
third suggestion being that Scottish Gaelic /uinneag is the 
origin. But after what we have seen today, perhaps we can 
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urge the case for his second explanation: since the metrical 
form described in section B above was especially famous in 
Ireland from the literary flyting between Sean O Tuama and 
Aindrias Mac Craith in the former’s 18th-century public 
house in Co. Limerick, “the name may have been first applied 


to the Lear stanza by someone who was aware of this fact. 


— 


Cn 


3920 


Notes 


. The Oxford English Dictionary. Cf. O'Sullivan 1926:35.4. 
. Obviously the English limerick itself can be the model for similar verses 


in other languages. The four Gaelic limericks printed in An Gaidheal 
XXV:20 in 1929 are clearly on the English model. 


.When my wife heard of my interest in limericks she bought me a 1992 


published collection, entitled Limericks. This contains 1,739 numbered 
items, all of them more or less obscene. 


. Lear's verses, however, did not need the punch-line; e.g. 


There was an old man with a beard 
Who said, ‘It is just as I feared. 

Two owls and a wren, 

Four larks and a hen 
Have all made their nest in my beard.’ 


.For the sake of clarity I have transposed Beethoven’s top line: down an 


octave in the first half, out of the tenor clef in the second. 


.Repetition (here sung by the chorus) of the first line of a limerick-type 


verse, in place of a different second line, obviously has no effect on the 
metrics. It appears to be a common practice in many limerick-related 
types (see e.g. note 8 below). 


Other instances in European music where shapes similar, in varying 


degrees, to the limerick emerge include Le Moucheron, a piano piece in 
12/8 by Francois Couperin (1668-1733), published in 1716-17, the 
opening section, also in 12/8, of the violin sonata Le trille du diable by 
Giuseppe Tartini (1692-1770); Mozart’s Trio in G (K.564), composed in 
1788, 3rd movement, “Allegretto”; and the popular hymn-tune Dennis, in 
3/2 (printed in note 26 below), which was discovered by the American 
composer Lowell Mason (1792-1872) among the manuscripts of Johann 
Georg Nägeli (1768-1836), a Swiss music publisher. 


. The tune title When the cock crows it is day in Darley and McCall 1914, 


no.79, suggests a tune which might fit Sileas’ verse perfectly (indeed it 
has similarities, in my view, to part of the tune in O Baoill 1972:230). 
The tune is a double jig noted down from a fiddler in Co. Wexford, which 
has long been an English-speaking county, so that the tune has no clear 
Gaelic connection; and the “silent stress” is missing, because the final 
note of the music which corresponds to lines abe of a limerick-type text is 
repeated. However, the tune seems to have been adapted recently to a new 
set of words in Munster Gaelic (O Tuama 1959:3), beginning with this 
verse: 
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Tá'n coileach ag fógairt an lae 

Ta’n coileach ag fógairt an lae 

Tá an mhuc ag an ndoras 

A d'iarraidh é oscailt — 

Tá n coileach ag fógairt an lae. 
These words, doubtless suggested by the English title of the tune, 
“restore” the “silent stress”. Another similar example is the verse text of 
Aoir an táilliúra as noted (unsung) by Heinrich Wagner in 1946 from the 
Kerry seanchaí Peig Sayers (1873-1958): one verse in the narrative 
(Wagner and Mac Congáil 1983:70-71; cf. Jackson 1968:82) is: 

D'fhiafruigheas féin i n-am 

An bhfaighinn cead síneadh thall 

Is ná h-iarrfainn do shlí 
Ach ascallán tuí 

Is a leigeant dom suí ’na cheann. 
(“I asked in due time if I might stretch out over yonder, saying I would 
want no convenience but an armful of straw and permission to lean 
against it.”) Here the second foot in lines abe is a trochee, \ *, instead of a 
dactyl, \ * *, and this is a common feature in Irish “limerick” metres (see 
section C below). 


. MacPhàrlain 1973:19; unfortunately the tune seems not to have been 


noted. 


. I have been told that the same tune was used in Donegal in recent times 


for a naughty song called An cailín a cailleadh sa chaorán (the alleged 
naughtiness recalls point 4 in the list above), but I have been unable to 
confirm this, or to find any of the (doubtless unprintable) words. 


.O’Sullivan is presumably correct in saying (1926:33) that “the limerick 


stanza, and the particular form of tune to which it would be sung, appear 
to be unknown to English folk-song”, but clearly they are to be found in 
Scots song. 


. O'Sullivan offers the following translation: 


You girl down there on the floor, 

With the little white jacket and fine gown, 

I have a cure for all that grieves your heart — 

The adventurous lad in the twilight. 
Bunting’s tune has two halves: O'Sullivan fits a stanza of the words to 
the first half, but does not say what is sung to the second half (cf. note 14 
below). 


. Cf. Mercier 1962:146-148. 
.O’Daly 1850:78; Bowles 1985:47-49 (first published in The Irish Times 


16/3/84). Both tunes are in two halves, and O’Daly’s first half is here 
fitted to the words he gives. O’ Daly writes the tune in 2/4 time, but I have 
converted this to 6/8. Bowles directs us to sing the second half of his 6/8 
tune to the words of the second stanza, which is then sung as a chorus 
after each of the other stanzas. Another tune which fits these Co. 
Limerick “limericks” is entitled (confusingly) When the cock crows it is 
day in Petrie 1903, no.478: it is quite different from the tune of that name 
discussed in note 8 above. Other Munster songs/poems in the same metre 
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are to be found in O’Daly 1850:306, 310, 314. In O hEidhin 1975:56 we 
have what looks like a close transcription of yet another such song, 
Muiris O Coinnledin, sung to an attractive tune; the final line is repeated 
as a sixth (cf. section C here) and followed by a chorus of meaningless 
vocables. 

15. The second version here from Ó Foghludha 1952:128. O'Sullivan 
(1926:31) offers a translation which mimics the main points of the 
metrics and rhyme: 

In my house you may tipple and swill, sirs, 
And I serve my good ale with a will, sirs 

But if you don't pay lam put on my mettle 
And then I must settle the bills, sirs! 

16. This may be translated (roughly): “You are a man who sells bad beer, 
insipid watery ale and brandy, and who drives your company out of its . 
mind, their brain filled with dizziness.” 

17. For another song in similar metre (A sheana-bhean chrion an drantdin) 
see O'Sullivan 1926:29; O'Daly 1850:79. O'Sullivan (:32) dates this song 
to c.1700, and thinks it is the oldest extant “limerick” in Irish. The Kerry 
poet Tomás Rua Ó Súilleabháin (1785-1848) also made use of this form: 
see Ni Shúilleabháin 1985, nos. 41, 41B (and cf. no.31). 

18. Previously published in The Irish Times 2/3/84, where the text and tune 
are presented a little differently: for one thing the Jrish Times version 
ends with a strong single spondee (on Mham), where the 1985 
transcription gives two spondees, dom Mham. The song was collected by 
Fionán Mac Coluim (1875-1966) in Co. Kerry. Bowles offers the 
following translation of the verses given: “Below at the gate of the chapel 
I came upon the young one with the bracelets. I fell to joking and running 
with her Until I lost my books and my papers. Arrah stop! You rogue! 
Stop! Stop! Arrah wait! You rogue! Wait! Wait! Arrah stop, you rogue! 
Go easy with my cloak Or probably I'll tell my Mom on you!” Two other 
tunes for this may be found in Petrie 1903, nos. 1288, 1289. 

19.0 Foghludha 1929:139. I have failed to find a tune for this song. The 
stanza given here may be translated: “One morning as I stood forlorn on a 
hillside, weeping wretchedly and feebly, there came before me from the 
slopes of the fairy-hill a swan-like lady, lime-white, lithe and lovely.” 

20.Gunn and MacFarlane 1899:37. In the tune printed in Fraser 1874:59, 
no.147, the (“limerick”) tune for the chorus is given first (a quite 
different tune in given in Fraser 1816:69). 

. In the third part of this tune the first triplet in bars 1, 3 and 5 is replaced 
by crotchet + quaver. It would seem that the manuscript entitled the tune 
“Priest”, a mhornin (Petrie 1903, no.1065), but when Petrie published it 
(1855:189-190) he changed this to Sagart an bhonadh — The Priest with 

_ the Collar. 

22. Note also the limerick-type tune in Petrie 1903, no.654; 1855:133; and cf. 
Bunting 1840:86, Zs it the priest you want? 

23. The best-known version of the lullaby Nam bu leam fhin thu, thalaidhinn 
thu (as in The Celtic Monthly VII [1899]:180; Coisir a’ Mhòid 2:6) is 
metrically close to Solas an dealain except that the second foot in lines 


2 


— 
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24. 


25; 


26. 


abe is a trochee. 

Another song with these six-line verses occurs in O’Daly 1850:74 (=O 
Foghludha 1952:117); the poet was Seán Ó Tuama. Being a refrain, of 
course, the sixth line is not to be taken as part of the structure of the 
(“limerick”) stanza (cf. Blankenhorn 1986:326, n.22). 

Beckett 1987:81. The verses given may be translated: “As I lay last night 
exhausted and feeble, between Loch Eirne and Bealach an Aoire and the 
blessed Oileán Mhic Aoidh, / The fairy of the sky came (no lie) to my bed 
in the night and told me to rise up at once from my slumbers and go with 
her as my wife.” 

From the Paramount film Popeye the sailor (1933), music by Sammy 
Lerner. A more extreme example occurs in a song in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s comic opera Patience, first performed in 1881: 


A most intense young man, 
A soulful-eyed young man, 
An ultimo-ethical 

Superaesthetical 
Out-of-the-way young man. 


Here dactyl and trochee are evidently interchangeable, and the music 
adapts easily to either. Similarly the hymn-tune Dennis (see note 7 
above), which seems to fit perfectly the type of limerick discussed in 
section A above, is used for several hymns which do not look in the least 
like limericks; this is, of course, because it is easy to sing a single 
syllable to two or more notes. The tune is: 





ay 


28. 


29. 


One of the hymns to this (by Henry Francis Lyte, 1793-1847) opens with 
this verse: , 

My spirit on thy care 

Blest Saviour, I recline; 

Thou wilt not leave me to despair, 

For thou art love divine. 
In this song, as in many other “limerick” examples used here (especially 
in section B), lines cd are written as a single line; but the way they are 
written has no metrical significance, and the lines are here written 
separately in order to point up the similarity to the limerick. 
For a tune see “Muireadhach Méith” 1977:81. Scottish versions of similar 
construction are in Shaw 1955:254; Eilean Fraoich 1982:221; Tolmie 
1911:205, no.50. 
For help with this I am deeply indebted to my brother Cathal Ó Baoill, 
Newcastle, Co. Down; to my brother-in-law Thomas Quigley, Dublin; to 
Mr Richard B. Turbet of Aberdeen University Library; to the Reverend 
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Michael Garland, Sutton Coldfield, secretary of The Hymn Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland; to Mr Alan Hood of Durham County Library; 
to the Aberdeen branch of An Comann Gaidhealach, and their then 
secretary, Mr John MacIsaac, who arranged and attended my first 
presentation of a form of this paper in 1986; and above all to Dr Virginia 
S. Blankenhorn, who read that first draft and made helpful 
recommendations for major changes. 
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SOAY: THE ISLAND AND SOME OF 
ITS FOLKTALES 


BILL LEAH 
lith March, 1994 


What seems to me like a very long time ago, but is in fact 
only some few years after the evacuation of the Gaelic 
population from the Island of Soay in 1953, there appeared a 
report in a well known daily featuring the troubles of a young 
couple who had been trying for some weeks to get married. 
One of them lived on Soay and the other, if I remember 
rightly, lived on the Isle of Muck or Eilean na Muc. The 
problem that kept coming between them was the ferocity of 
recurring Atlantic gales. But the point of mentioning this 
story is that the newspaper reported that the Soay member of 
the unfortunate couple lived in a house that still bore its 
Gaelic name-plate nailed to the side of the porch “Ceann a- 
Stigh” which, the newspaper assured its readers, was the 
Gaelic for “The Place of Kings!”. Although some of the 
island houses had been sold to new islanders, it appeared that 
no-one among them knew enough Gaelic to translate but 
someone, whether the newspaper reporter or a new islander, 
was prepared to use his over romantic imagination and | 
resolved then to try to write a history of Soay including a list 
of the many Gaelic place-names, before they were lost 
forever. 

One of the new islanders, Lawrence Reed, beat me to the 
writing of the history, which was no great problem since his 
“The Soay of our Forefathers” is at once scholarly, accurate 
and perhaps even more commendable, from one whose 
association with the Island was so recent, sympathetic. It also 
included a list of some of the main Gaelic place-names. It left 
two things outstanding, one, a more detailed map and 
secondly a record of some folktales that are as far as I’ve 
been able to find out, unique to Soay. At least, that is, in as 
far as folktales can ever be said to be unique. 

J had heard these tales as a boy from an old sailor, one Neil 
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MacRae who lived next door to us. He had in turn heard them 
from his uncle John MacRae, Eoin or “An Curran” as he was 
known on Soay, a man who had given some rather dramatic 
evidence to the Napier Commission. Interestingly enough, 
when I tried to complete some of the stories that I could only 
half remember by asking some of the older Islanders about 
them — Neil MacRae having in the meantime died — I was 
surprised to find that the very people I expected to know 
about them seemed never to have heard of them. I admit to 
having been worried about their authenticity, but because of 
their variety of subject and difference in style I could not 
believe but that they belonged to different times and had 
come from different sources and hence were unlikely to have 
been composed by Neil MacRae himself or by his uncle. Last 
year they were published in what I believe was very near to 
their original Gaelic in “Gairm” and I then had several letters 
and calls about them. Some pointing out differences from the 
tales they remembered, others saying “this did not happen in 
Soay, it happened in Loch Eynort”. One letter, surprised that 
an old secret was out, said, “Where in the world did you hear 
about Kate Ann”. I felt better about them after that and only 
regret that I can only be sure enough about the details of five 
of them to feel justified in recording them. 

Before we come to the stories however, | think it would be 
appropriate to talk briefly about the Island itself. I would like 
to do this from a very personal point of view, the history and 
statistical profile of the Island having been so well covered in 
Lawrence Reed’s book. 

I am aware that among the many bores that the public is 
victim to there is the “Island Bore”. For one reason or another 
people who have been brought up, particularly on small 
islands, always seem quite convinced that their island was or 
is the best. Its men were the bravest at sea, the most able on 
the croft. Its women grew ever wiser and kinder with age and 
were ever the most hospitable. I have a theory that the reason 
for this is that, as J. B. Haldane pointed out in his essay to 
end all essays — “On Being the Right Size” — there is an 
optimum size for everything and for human communities, 
might it not just be that of a small island? 
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It was Dr Donald Lamont, in the at once simple and 
beautiful prose of his essays in “Anns a’ Choille Bheithe” 
who wrote: “Is math an togail e do bhalach a bhith air a 
thogail air an dùthaich — coille is monadh is achaidhean a 
bhith aige mar sgoil, far an faigh e eolas air creutairean agus 
air cumhachan a’ chruthachaidh, agus far an cluinn e na 
guthan diamhair leis a bheil ar Màthair ghlic, an Talamh a’ 
labhairt r’a cloinn uile. Feumaidh gun d'ionnsaich an Naomh 
Francis a leasan gu maith oir chan abradh e ri eun, no ri 
ainmhidh no ri creutair beò, ach ‘Mo bhràthair ” 

What Dr Lamont was talking about was, I think, not only a 

location, where Nature was so close it just had to be a part of 
you, he was also talking about a frame of mind. 
» When I was a boy on Soay all the restrictions we were 
subject to were restrictions of logic. With Roussou I agree 
that Landlords ought to have been prevented from their 
inception — if these were the right words. The very term 
seems to me an insult to the rest of mankind. On Soay we had 
a landlord, of course, or rather a landlady, but her influence 
was almost wholly benign. 

Dame Flora MacLeod of MacLeod visited all twelve houses 
herself many years. She collected a rent that was a kind of 
ritual of mutual respect and was anyway not onerous. She 
then spent most, if not all, of it on sending to the school 
wellington boots for every child or oil skins and sou’ westers 
or another year a giant jar of Horlicks for winter morning 
breaks. If we understood that she owned the island, it didn’t 
seem to mean much. She came one day a year and we lived 
there. The island was ours. You did not walk in hay while it 
was growing. Potatoes didn’t grow if the early foliage was 
broken off. You didn’t go into other peoples gardens. All that 
was logic, otherwise the island was as much mine as anyone 
else’s. Wild rabbits, fish and woodcock belonged only to 
those who caught them. To this day I believe this to be true, 
apart perhaps from specially raised birds etc. No one ever 
suggested to us that fish in the river ‘belonged’ to anyone. 
Had they done so we wouldn’t have understood what they 
were talking about. A fish belonged to you once it was on the 
bank and you were sitting on it. Í remember once giving 
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pause to an otherwise very articulate landlord as we stood on 
a bridge and watched a fresh run salmon come up river. I 
asked him if he believed that the river salmon was still his 
while it was on its trip to the other side of the world. 

‘Soay Brittle’ as it is sometimes called takes its name, as 
do many places in Gaelic Scotland, from the Old Norse. It is 
perhaps confusing to find that Soay in O.N. means ‘Sheep 
Island’ but then Faroe is also from the O.N. meaning ‘Sheep 
Island’ and it is possible that Fair Isle, also from the O.N., 
means ‘Sheep Island’. It seems the Old Norse had more than 
one word for ‘sheep’. In Soay the word was ‘sauor’ the word 
still used in Iceland for sheep while Faroe and Fair Isle both 
come from the word ‘faer’ of South Scandinavian origin. 

There are at least seven Soays in West Highlands and at 
one time I became convinced that the word had originally 
been the common noun, for an inshore island where sheep 
were kept at some seasons or for particular purposes, much as 
one would use the word ‘fank’. This idea was strengthened by 
the fact that from early times Soays were often given a 
second name. For instance, Martin Martin refers to my Soay 
as Soay Vrittle. Brittle being the nearest estate name on 
mainland Skye. Unfortunately this, to me, nice idea was not 
all that well received by Dr. J. L. Campbell and other 
scholars. Dr Doreen Waugh of Edinburgh explained it to me 
recently as follows. She said: “The fact that many islands 
called Soay are given a second name is common in O.N. 
nomenclature which is given to being repetitive and a 
qualifying element would be added to aid in the identification 
of a particular Soay”. 

My Soay is the largest of the West Highland group, Soay St 
Kilda probably the best known, according to tradition it is the 
origin of the well known Soay Sheep. As far as I am aware 
the only currently populated Soay is Soay Brittle or Soay 
Bracadale as it is more commonly known today. 

Flint arrow heads were found in the garden of the house 
where we used to live and around Soay Bay stone burial cists 
bear evidence to the presence of Early Bronze or Late 
Neolithic men on Soay. 

That intrepid wanderer and settler the Beaker People left 
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his mark across the Sound at Rhu an Dunain on Skye. The 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries excavated a Beaker settlement 
there in the 1930s and there is evidence of intermittent if 
sparse occupation of the area ever since. 

In 1549 Dean Munro notes the first record of the Island 
belonging to the MacLeod Estate. In 1695 Martin Martin 
mentions not only the lack of Venomous Creatures on Soay 
(ref: the first of the folktales) but also confirms its being 
inhabited at that time. Early in the 19th century one John 
MacCullough discovered the militant Soay midge, but I must 
say they seem to have lost some of their aggression since his 
day. He claims to have been bitten by them a mile and a half 
off shore. I went sea fishing on nights when the midges were 
at their most ferocious and a half mile or less was usually 
enough to leave them behind. 

Lawrence Reed’s book gives an account, based on the 
available information of the early influx of displaced families 
from mainland Skye to Soay following the earliest pressure 
on the adjacent Skye estates. There is evidence of some of the 
early settlers having been taken to The Carolinas by one 
Kenneth MacAskill in 1811. After two years MacAskill 
returned to the Glenbrittle farm alone. 

The first reliable population statistics appear in the form of 
a school roll in 1817. There were 41 persons on the roll. In 
view of the ages 3-45 and the ratio of male to female 24-17 
this may indeed have been the better part of the island 
population. Between then and the first island census in 1841 
Reed has it that the island might well have been vacated for a 
time. The 1841 population had increased to 113 of whom 65 
were under 20 years of age, and among whom were a boat- 
builder, a stone-mason, a tailor and five weavers. By 1851 
this figure had peaked at 158. 

In 1883 one of the Soay delegates to the Napier 
Commission was none other than John MacRae, the earliest 
known source of the following stories and it is worth 
dwelling briefly on his evidence. 


Having heard from an Alex MacAskill, a Cotter and 
Boatman, about some of the injustices the Brittle tenant 
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had either practiced or ignored as far as the Soay people 
were concerned, the Commission asked John MacRae if 
he had anything to add. His complaint, like that of 
MacAskill arose from the way in which the land for 
islanders use had been squeezed and the rents hoisted. 


“...1n the first place,” he said, “I could not put down 
either potatoes or oats in my ground this year, as the 
ground is so soft — nothing but peat and bogs, and I could 
not get back what I put into it. I am for the past twenty 
years getting ground from others in which to plant my 
potatoes and sow my oats and my father was for thirty- 
five years the same way. I have no place on which to 
build a house. My present house is built on the township 
and the tide rises to it, and every stormy night that comes 
I have to watch and put out all the furniture — such as it 
is. A sister of mine was employed one night last winter 
putting out the furniture and she was sickly and she died 
in consequence of hurting herself that night. I tried with 
carrying some peat soil on my back to make up soil on 
my ground, but it defied me. I have to pave a way with 
stones through my lot in order to get my cow out to the 
hill, otherwise she would get drowned. She would never 
have got her feet out of the ground, it is so soft. I have 
been through England, Scotland, Ireland and France and 
have never seen such an awful place for people to be 
living in as Soay.” 


Report of the Napier Commission ~ Bracadale Skye. 


The mainstay of the island economy was, like that of most 
islands, fishing. Herring had its boom and bust periods. Long 
line fishing and lobster contributed and during the period of 
the potato famine, again like most coastal areas Soay lived on 
fish. During one of the herring periods Soay actually became 
for a short time a herring station. A two-storey stone and slate 
curing house was built in the harbour with wooden 
accommodation for the curing girls on the opposite side. 
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The records of the Carron and Skye Fishery District for 
1860 show that there were 24 fishermen and boys at Soay 
manning 9 boats of an aggregate 32 tons. The largest boat 
‘The Kitty’ of 8 tons had a crew of three. Gear on the 
station included 45,000 sq. yds. of net — 10 nets to a boat, 
9000 fathoms of line — 4 lines to a boat. The gear valued 
at £216 and the boats at £54. In the harbour the fishermen 
were supported by a work force of 40 people employed as 
cutters, packers, carters, net makers and line baiters. At 
this date Donald MacAskill of Soay was the fish-curer. 


‘Soay of our Forefathers’ — Reed. 


By 1893 the first ‘white houses’ were beginning to appear 
on Soay. The move from black to white houses always seems 
to me to be an indication, if not of accumulating wealth at 
least a change in mood, a looking forward. There was, at least 
in some instances grants from ‘The Board’ and in Soay there 
was by then heads of families whose boats did a certain 
amount of coastal cargo running while others were earning 
relatively good wages on steam yachts. I have memories of 
old men with ships names on their jerseys, Angus Macdonald 
had sailed the Med. and beyond on the ‘S.Y. Calanthe’. 
Donald Campbell sailed on the ‘St. Serf’ and Donald 
MacDonald sailed on the ‘Thalassa’. There were also those 
who acted as ferrymen, meeting MacBraynes in Loch Scavaig 
in order to ferry tourists ashore to Loch Coruisk. 

The island was let first as a shooting let and later as a 
grazing let, my Grandfather being the first grazer. 

Soay seemed destined from the beginning of records to 
have a checkered history. Not only in early times and through 
the difficulties of the potato blight and what was virtually 
over-population brought about by the meagre amount of land 
left by the landlord’s tenant for common use. Also in more 
recent times although the normal settled pattern of small 
Hebridean island life seemed to apply, every so often 
hardships, particularly failures of fishing caused crises and 
calls for evacuation. I remember quite well the year of 1937 
when after a disastrous year’s fishing the island was laid low 
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to a man, woman and child by a particularly heavy “flu. The 
skipper of a calling boat sent out a distress call on behalf of 
the island. Because of stormy weather and illness supplies 
had run low but the press exaggerated the situation to quote. 
‘A state verging on semi starvation’. Even in the middle of 
these difficulties I remember humour. My uncle, one of two 
or three still on their feet at the height of the ’flu epidemic 
and acting as island district nurse, cook and baby minder 
called on a cousin with a bowl of soup and asked ‘Ciamar a 
tha thu an-diugh Atain?’ to which he received the reply “S 
ioma’ duine a basaidh nach robh co tinn’s tha mise!” [How 
are you today Atain? answered by “Many’s a one died that 
wasn’t as ill as I am]. My uncle told the story medicinally, in 
every house as he passed out the soup. 

There were problems about supply boats, the culmination 
of these difficulties being the complete evacuation of the 
Gaelic population to Mull in 1953. Many other settlers, have 
come and gone since then. The island has changed hands 
several times. It has had earnest and frivolous settlers the 
former have stayed on, the latter are still a moving 
community. Among the several owners since the MacLeod 
Estate sold the island, the best known was probably Gavin 
Maxwell. He bought Soay after leaving the Army, where he 
served with the Scots Guards. A gentleman, a dreamer and an 
autocrat, he arrived, a harbinger of the islands new age in 
1945 to set up a shark fishing business. The islanders were 
well aware of the shortness of the basking shark season and 
of the dramatic variety in their numbers year by year, 
Perhaps, therefore, no one was surprised when after three 
years the business had failed and within another five Soay’s 
transformation was completed by evacuation. 

From my earliest recollections in the mid to late 30s there 
were a steady twelve families on Soay. There were closer and 
there were more remote friendships, but one element seemed 
to be common. Much of the croft work was shared with 
someone unless the family was large enough not to require 
help. Most families took part in collective peat cutting, 
although the lifting, stacking and carrying was done within 
the family. Produce of the land or fishing and shooting were 
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shared to a large extent and when your cow ran dry, you 
simply took a bottle one evening or morning along to a house, 
where you knew milk was plentiful. Nor was there any 
embarrassment if that house had to refuse you because they 
were already giving to others. You simply took your bottle to 
the next house with milk to spare. 

The cattle were of course untested and water came from the 
well that might be no more than a pond in a stream that came 
down from the moor. Certainly, this had its hazards, but 
according to the good friend of the island ‘An Dotair Mor 
Domhnallach’ who braved many a storm and wild crossing 
from Brittle and ‘The Leac’ to attend to islanders, it also 
provided some of its own inbuilt protection. 

Of course problems arose between individuals and families. 
Human nature, even in the most genial of surroundings will 
still grow its own prickles. There is always the judgmental 
one, the ‘bragail’ one, the short tempered one, and I’ve seen it 
happen that, neighbours, who after returning from lifting the 
lobster creels, waited for high tide and helped to pull each 
others boats. They have then fallen out over some imagined 
wrong and vowed never to speak to each other again. They 
still depended on each other to pull the boats but now in 
silence, until one day before too long one had to say to the 
other. “The boat’s on my foot”! That encounter ended with 
embarrassment and a handsake. 

Like Dr Lamont I believe in the benefits of country living, 
even remote country living for a growing boy and presumably 
girl. To dress in the morning, have your breakfast and come 
out to a ‘back garden’ of more than two and a half million 
acres of moor, seashore, moor-loch and cliff make for the 
kind of contentment that no ‘shooting & fishing’ landlord 
with ten times the area could possibly understand. One day 
we might meet the earlier lobster boats to collect unwanted 
crabs. Perhaps one or two of the best ones for the pot, but our 
main interest was to use them as bait with which to fish 
“muc-creage” — Dwelly tells me properly called ‘labrus 
maculatus’ or the ‘ballan wrasse’ — in any event they come in 
a variety of browns, reds and greens with assorted coloured 
spots and the most fearsome hand piercing spikes along their 
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dorsal fins — we fished for them at low tide. Our rods were 
long birch poles taken from where they grow thin and tall 
struggling up to the light in the middle of a wood. Line was 
salmon net mending twine with sometimes a scrap of gut or 
horse hair between the hook and the line. One end of the line 
was fixed halfway down the pole, least the tip should break 
off, two half hitches run onto the tip and the line cut just short 
of the length of the rod so that when the rod was raised 
vertically, the caught fish came straight to your other hand. 
The best part of the crab for bait was the new soft 
membrane of shell forming inside the hard shell. It was tough 
and stayed on the hook better than any other part. You had 
also collected a scrap of sheep’s wool from a fence or 
bramble bush with which to wrap the bait and confound the 
two inch long cuddies that attacked the bait in their hoards. 
Small crab were the favourite food of the ‘rock-fish’, ready- 
prepared larger ones were irresistible. Any fisherman though 
he might scorn the use of a pole and tied line could not help 
but thrill to the catching of the wily ‘muc-creage’. At low tide 
the 5 to 8 feet of water off the weed-covered rocks would 
reveal a jungle of impenetrable tangle waving slowly like 
trees in a breeze. Here and there would be clearings with a 
sandy floor. Into this you dropped your baited hook, moving 
it round the edge of the clearing slowly as though it were 
drifting. A double lipped snout would appear to sniff the bait 
and reject it, but the experienced rock fisherman was not 
foiled, his bait continued to float around. The fish would 


appear again, this time he would appear to take it in his 


mouth, but still you didn’t strike. You knew he was tasting it, 
his mouth still open and capable of blowing it out in a split 
second, if there was any movement other than the gentle 
sweep of the swell. It was not until he took a grip and turned 
to retreat to the tangle with it that you struck. It was then also 
that you saw for the first time the size and colour of the fish 
and now he was yours. There was no ‘playing’, no worry 
about his still getting away, your scorned pole and line saw to 
that. With the logic of youth and the country, if we had been 
told that wealthy salmon rod fishers used tackle that was only 
just strong enough to land their fish if they used it with great 
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care and skill, we would no doubt have asked, ‘If they are so 
wealthy, why don’t they use stronger tackle’? 

As we did with most croft work we learned by degrees how 
to cut hay closely with a scythe in neat rows without leaving 
‘beards’ under the fallen ‘sreath’, by first practising on green 
bracken. We cut it by the acre, carried it home when dry in a 
rope ‘beart’ and stored it in the old barn for the winter 
bedding for the cattle. We also sometimes smoked it in 
broken pipes discarded by the ‘bodachs’! It horrifies me 
today to be told that the bracts of bracken are carcinogenic. 
The older men, when they ran out of tobacco, due to storms 
preventing the mail-boat sailing, sometimes took to smoking 
tea. It made an appaling smell, much worse than our bracken 
and earned them the wrath of their women folk when the tea 
ran out as well. 

We were not all that good at swimming. The rocky shore 
kept the inshore water deep enough to prevent it warming up 
even in the summer sun, but we discovered, at the back of the 
island, a rock pool half way between high and low tide marks 
that was deep enough to swim in but shallow enough to warm 
in the sun to almost blood heat. There was one problem that 
we couldn’t do much about, a large boulder half way along 
the pool on which you could graze you knee if you forgot it 
was there. There was also a strange phenomenon about this 
pool that I didn’t understand until years later. At the 
shallower end there was an underwater lawn of an upright 
grass-like substance. Each stalk was in fact a thin green tube 
full of bubbles. If you swept it with your hands as you passed 
over it a stream of tiny bubbles rose up all around you with a 
delicate tickling sensation. The odd thing was that as you 
then swam around you would sometimes, particularly on a 
calm day, begin to feel quite light headed. The answer was 
that these bubbles were almost pure oxygen and as it settled 
at surface level on calm days, the deep breathing of 
swimming then gave too high a level of oxygen and the light- 
headedness occurred. 

In this pool also, as in all larger tidal rock pools, there were 
always a large number of small almost transparent shrimps. 
They were difficult to catch particularly since we didn’t have 
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shrimping nets and there were so many hiding places among 
weeds and stones. It was possible however, to catch them one 
at a time by putting your hand in the water palm uppermost 
with the thumb poised about half an inch above the first 
finger. I don’t know why, perhaps it was curiosity, but the 
shrimp would come along and attack your finger with its tiny 
lobster like claws. The trick was to wait until it became so 
engrossed in its task that it forgot to hold its long feelers out 
of the way. Grasping these between the finger and thumb, you 
had caught one shrimp. Since this process could take up to 
ten minutes, it clearly wasn’t the best way of making a 
shrimp cocktail — not that we had heard of shrimp cocktails! 

Things for boys to do on the island were endless. There 
was one shore cave which after about fifty yards or so got 
quite dark. While we were still quite young we decided that 
we had to get to the end of it particularly since we couldn't 
find any of the adult men who had been to the end. Lacking 
torches of any kind we folded up newspaper sheets length- 
ways. Armed with a considerable quantity of these and a box 
of matches we made it to the end and were rewarded by 
finding the skeleton of a very large fish, a basking shark or 
even perhaps a whale. We took home several vertebra bones 
that were about a foot in diameter and ten inches deep. 
Although they were obviously old they were still quite sound. 
I know that I practiced my personal household task of 
chopping kindling on one of them for quite a long time before 
it disintegrated. 

My brother and | had one very special friend. He was a 
story-book character, an elderly seaman who had travelled 
far and wide and had, if not sailed on, at least remembered 
and knew all about wind jammers. He lived alone and held an 
open door to us as boys. We particularly liked to visit him on 
winter evenings. 

Neil MacRae had a never ending fund of stories some, 
about himself, but others about the island and its vicinity. Í 
recall his telling us that these latter stories he had heard as a 
boy from his uncle who it appears was a master story teller. I 
remember five of them very clearly. Ever since I first heard 
Neil tell them in Gaelic they impressed me to such an extent 
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that I would urge him to tell them again and again. I then told 
them myself to younger cousins and anyone else who would 
listen, and took them with me as an aural memory until, 
afraid that 1 might forget them as I did many others, I wrote 
them down. Last year, they were published in ‘Gairm’, and 
like all folktales they seem to me to demand that element of 
suspended belief that sets this kind of story-telling apart. The 
first one is called “Na Rodain agus na Nathraichean” and I 
believe this may well be quite an old story. At least, although 
it mentions the MacLeods as landlords and is therefore 
recounted sometime after possession of the island, it has 
elements in it that seem to refer back perhaps as far as the 
legend of the burning of the Caledonian Forest: 


Na Rodain agus na Nathraichean 


Cha robh rodan na nathair air Sothaigh airson ùine mhór. 
Chan eil fios aig duine dé cho fad o nach robh tad ann ach seo 
mar a thachair e. 

Bha uair a bha nathraichean is rodain gu leór ann an 
Sothaigh. Aig an am sin bhuineadh Sothaigh do righ a bhiodh 
a’ tighinn a h-uile bliadna go Sothaigh, agus bhiodh 
tiodhlacan aige dha na daoine. (Chan ionnan is clann 
Mhichleoid nach robh ach ag iarraidh an cuid airgid). 

Bha ’n righ a’ fas sean agus chaochail e, is righich a mhac 
"na aite. Cha robh fios aig muinntir an eilein gun do chaochail 
e, an aon ni air an robh fios aca, “se nach robh tad a’ faighinn 
na tiodhlacan mar a chleachd. Airson da bhliadhna cha 
d’fhuair iad tiodhlacan idir, agus bha iad an dúil gun do 
dhiochuimhnich an righ iad; air neo, cha robh gu leor 
bheathaichean is eóin aige ach na choinnicheadh fheumalachd 
fhéin. 

Bha iad duilich oir is anns a’ gheamhradh a bhiodh e a’ 
tadhal, agus bha gnothuichean gann an uair sin, agus bha na 
bha esan a’ toirt gan ionnsaigh glè fheumail. A thuilleadh air 
sin, cha do dh’iarr e orra ni sam bith a dhéanamh dha, no idir 
sabaid dha, bha iad cho fad air falbh, ’s cha robh moran 
dhaoine ann. 

Air do dha bhliadhna dhol seachad, agus iadsan an duil 
nach tilleadh e tuilleadh, ’s ann a thachar ni a chuir annas 
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orra. Cò tháinig ach boireannach óg agus moran dhaoine 
deanta comhla rithe, agus a h-uile fear agus claidheamh no 
sleagh aige. Thubhairt am boireannach seo, gur ise a bhan- 
rìgh ùr, agus gun tug i leatha deagh thiodhlacan dhoibh. Bha 
sin mar sin, chan fhac iad riamh uiread de dh’fheoil shaillte 
agus iasg cruaidh, agus a bha aice leatha, agus ged is ann as t- 
samhradh a thàinig i, bha iad glè thaingeil airson annlan leis 
a’ bhuntàta. 

Ach thachair rud eile chuir iongnadh orra. An ath 
geamhradh, thànaig duine òg agus barrachd thiodhlacan aige 
na bha aig a’ bhan-righ. Dhinnis e gun do chaochail athair, 
agus gum b’e esan a-nis an rìgh. Bha thiodhlacan aige dhoibh, 
ach cha robh iad cho math ris an fheadhainn a bh’aig a’ bhan- 
righ. Cha robh fios aig muinntir Shogthaigh gu dè dhèanadh 
iad, ach thubhairt na seann daoine, “Chan inns sinn guth mun 
bhan-rgh, oir thig an rìgh ùr anns a’ geamhradh mar a 
chleachd athair a dhèanamh agus thig ise anns an t-samhradh, 
agus mar sin gheibh sinn a dhà uiread de thiodhlacan, agus 
cha bhi ise no esan nas glice”. 

Sin mar a bha airson bliadha no dha, agus bha barrachd 
biadh aig muinntir Shòthaigh na bha aca riamh. Ach aon 
bhliadhna cha tàinig a’ bhan-rìgh mar a chleachd, gu mì- 
fhortanach ’s ann a thàinig 1 aig an aon am agus a thàinig an 
righ. Bha muinntir Shothaigh glé ghealtach nuair a thoisich 
an trod agus maoidheadh sabaid; ach bha a’ bhan-righ seolta. 
Thuig i gun cailleadh ise oir bha barrachd dhaoine aig an 
righ. Chunnic i cuideachd nach robh na tiodhlacan a bh’ aig 
an righ cho math ris an tiodhlacan aice-se agus ’s ann a thuirt 
i, “Cha teid sinn a shadaid idir, air eagal gun caill sinn a’ 
chuid mhor de na fir, leigidh sinn le muinntir Shothaigh fhein 
tighinn gu co-dhtinadh.” Cha robh deidh sambith aig an righ 
Og air sabaid, agus dh’aontaich e. 

Bha deasbaireachd mhor eadar fir Shothaigh ach thuirt na 
fir bu shine nach gabhadh iad a’ bhan-righ ged bha tiodhlacan 
na b’fhearr aice, oir nan gabhadh rachadh an righ ri sabaid 
co-dhiú agus cha bhuannaicheadh iad an t-sabaid le nas lugha 
de dh fhir. Bha a’ bhan-righ gle fheargach agus thubhairt i 
gum biodh tad gle dhuilich fhathast. 

Sin mar a bha, oir thill i air ais dhan eilean. Bha an t-eilean 
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aig an ám seo cómhdaichte le craobhan agus chuir 1 teine riu. 
Bha a’ ghaoth a séideadh chun na taighean, ach cha deacha 
taigh a losgadh; oir cha robh na craobhan cho faisg sin orra. 
Thug na daoine mach gu muir le’n cuid bhataichean, agus 
nuir a dh’fhalbh iadsan theich a h-uile coineineach gu na 
taighean, ach cha b’urrainn na rodain agus na nathraichean 
ruith cho luath, agus chaidh an losgadh san teine. 

Sin a dh’fhag nach eil rodan na nathair air Sothaigh an- 
diugh. 


X k K * 


The next story is called “Mairi Geal’s Son” and though I 
heard it first as applied to Soay, I was later told that in fact it 
happened in Loch Eynort in Skye. This one more than any of 
the others seems to me to have the ring of a real event to it, 
even perhaps a pretty close account of events told soon after 
they happened. This is suggested by such passages as the 
detailed description of the loading of the boat etc.: 


An Gille aig Mairi Gheal 


Aon uair bha boireannach ann a’ Sothaigh a bha a fuireach 
shios faisg air far a bheil a’ Chairidh an drasda agus 
chuireadh Mairi Gheal oirre oir bha falt geal oirre agus 
sùilean dearga mar a tha air cuid de dhaoine. Nise, bha mac 
aig Mairi Gheal air an robh Calum a bha `na dhuine og calma. 
Bha meas aig a chula duine air oir bha e deònach air rud sam 
bith a dhéanamh air son duine sam bith ged nach robh seo a 
còrdadh ro mhath ri a mhàthair. Bha e glè mhath air obair 
agus cha tigeadh e a-staigh aon oidhche gus am bitheadh a h- 
uile rud air an robh e ag obair air criochnachadh. 

Nuair a thigeadh am buain na feamainn, rachadh na 
Robasdanich — bha iad a’ fuireach aig a’ Chairidh cuideach — 
agus Mairi Gheal agus a mac chun a’ chladaich còmhla ri 
chéile. An dara bliadhna ghearradh tad aig Corran na Cairidh 
agus a’ bhliadhna eile rachadh iad thairish gu taobh thall a’ 
bhaigh. Uill, a’ bhiadhna seo bha iad a’ dol a-null an sin agus 
thug iad leó bata na Robasdanach agus lion iad le feamainn 1. 
Cha bhitheadh iad a’ fagail ach aite airson an duine a bha a’ 
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dol a dh’iomramh agus choisicheadh na daoine elie dhachaigh 
mun cuairt air a’ bhàgh. 

Dh'iomair an Robasdanach air an rathad a-mach, agus mar 
sin bha aig Calum a bhith °g iomaireadh air an rathad 
dhachaigh. Chùm an Robasdanach air a cur barrachd anns a’ 
bhata gus an robh i air a carnadh gu h-ard anns an toiseach 
agus anns an deireadh. Thuirt Mairi Gheal gu robh gu leor 
ann, agus bha i ceart oir is e carago cunnartach a tha an am 
feamainn fhluich — tha e glé throm agus ma ghluaiseas e 
faodaidh e car a chur air a’ bhàta. Ach chan èisdeadh an 
Robasdanach oir bha e airson bréid mhór buntata a chur a’ 
bhliadhna sin. Bu choir dha bhith air èisdeach ri Mairi Gheal 
oir bha iad ag rath gu an da-shealladh aice. Thuirt 1 ri Calum 
nach robh e a’ dol a dh’iomramh a’ bhàta is 1 air a lionadh 
mar sin, ach bha Calum an cOmhaidh deònach agus an uair a 
leum e a-steach don bata leig Mairi Gheal sgraich aiste agus 
dh’fheuch i ris am bata a ghlachadh is 1 suas gu meadhon 
anns a uisge. Nuair nach b'urrainn dhi a ghlacadh bhai a’ gul 
agus a’ bualadh a lamhan ris a’ chreig gus an táinig an fhuil. 
Dh’feuch mnathan nan Robasdanach stad a chuir oirre, ach 
ruith i air falbh suas an cnoc ag èigheach ’s a’ gul. 

Cha robh Calum ach letheach rathaid thairis nuair a 
thoisich a’ ghaoth air éirigh bhon aird an iar-deas agus ghlac 
oiteag na torran àrda de dh’fheamainn agus ghluais iad gu’n 
dara taobh agus chuir am bata car aiste is Calum air a 
ghlacadh anns an fheamainn foidhpe. Chaidh gillean 
Caimbeulach a-mach glè luath ach bha Calum air a bháthadh. 

An oidhche sin, le mnathan a bhaile “nan suidhe comhla ri 
Mairi Gheal agus ise gu tur ás a ciall agus corp Calum “na 
laighe anns an t-sabhal, dh’éirich i gu cabhagach agus ghabh 1 
a seala agus chaidh i mach. Nuair a dh’fheuch na mnathan a 
dhol comhla rithe is iad a’ smaoineachadh gu robh i a’ dol 
don t-shabhal, chuir i air ais iad agus ghabh 1 a-mach don 
dorchadas. Bha eagal air na boireannaich a leantail. 

An sin chuala na Robasdanaich am mallachadh uabhasach 
seo air taobh a-muigh ann taighe. B’e seo Mairi Gheal agus 
thuirt i: “Mharbh sibh mo Chalum, ach chi sibh de 
thachaireas. Basaichidh a h-uile duine riamh agaibh, eadhon 
an leanabh, leis a’ mhuir, agus cha bhi sin fada a-nise.” An 
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sin chaidh i dhachaigh agus thuirt na mnathan eile gu robh 1 
coltach ri boireannach eile. Rinn 1 lite mine dhaibh airson a 
suipeireach agus shuidh i còmhlan riutha gu ruige na maidne 
is i a’ bruidhinn mu a màthair agus seann doaine eile a bha i 
a’ cuimhneachadh dìreach mar gum biodh i air chèilidh orra. 
Shaoileadh tu gu robh i air Calum a dhi chuimhneachadh uile 
gu léir. 

Nuair a chual an Robasdanach a mallachd thuirt e ri bhean, 
“Uill, bithidh ùine fhada mus téid an naoidhean sin chun na 
mara, agus bithidh sinn uile gle chúramach bho seo a-mach.” 
Cha robh an Robasdanach a’ creidsinn anns an da shealladh 
aig Mairi Gheal idir. 

A’bhliadhna sin nuir a chaidh iad gu Ealghol leis na laoigh 
gus a reic aig fèill an Ath Leathainn cheannaich a h-uile duine 
aca, mar a b’abhaist min chorce airson a’ gheamhraidh, ach 
air an t-slighe air ais à Ealghol dh’éirich stoirm dhona ’s 
ghabh am bata a-staigh moran uisge. Uill. bha a’mhin air fad 
fliuch agus roimh am na Blaidhn’ Uire cha robh dad aig duine 
sam bith ach min ghoirt. 

Aon latha thuirt an Robasdanach ri bhean, “Saoilidh mi gun 
téid mi a-null gu Mol Clach airson faochagan agus bith brot 
fhaochag againn còmhla ris a’ bhuntàta.” Tháinig e air ais le 
lan-chuman mor agus ghabh iad truinnsear mor de bhort 
fhaochag ’s thug iad don leanabh cuideach e. 

An oidhche sin dhúisg Donnchadh MacNaecail agus co bha 
anns an taigh ach Alaidh Robasdan agus dath a’ bhais air 
aodann. Mus b urrainn Donnchadh dad a rath, thuit an 
Robasdanach air an lar annan neul. Aig taigh an 
Robasdanaich fhuir iad a-mach gu robh an teaghlach air fad 
glè thinn agus roimh “n mhadainn bha tad uile marbh ach 
Alaidh e-fhéin. Shaoil iad an toiseach gu robh e a fas na 
b'fhearr, ged nach bruidhneadh e ri duine sam bith, ach laighe 
le aodann ris a bhalla, agus an taobh a-stigh den t-seachdain 
bha esan marbh cuideachd. Nam b'ann ie cridhe briste mar a 
thuirt cuid, bha mallachd Mairi Gheal air tighinn gu buil co- 
dhiú oir bha a’ mhuir air am marbhadh air fad le puinnsean 
air choreigin a bha anns na faochagan. 
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X K K * 


This next story called “The High Priests Blessing” is, Im 
told a combination of two stories. The blessing was one Story, 
the old ladies food was another and again applied to mainland 
Skye. The Hunger part of the story was vouched for as being 
true, though that assurance was in itself traditional. 


Beannachadh an Aird-Shagairt 


O chionn fhada cha robh eaglais ann an Sothaigh agus bha 
eagal air an t-sluagh riomh na sagairtean mun cuala iad a 
thainig gu Eige, oir thainig iad le croisea mora agus aodach 
fada orra agus bha cumhachdan uabhasch aca ’s aig na 
croisean aca. 

Aon latha bha gèile uabhasach a’ sèideadh ’s chunnaic iad 
bàta aig an robh crann briste is e a’ feachainn ri ruighinn a- 
steach don eilean, ach bha a’ ghoath ga thoirt seachad agus a 
mach gu cuan mòr far an rachadh a chall. Bha iad a’ 
feuchainn ri iomramh gu cladach Shòthaigh, ach dìreach mar 
a bha muinntir Shothaigh “nan seasamh air a’ chreig aig an 
Rubha Dhubh ’s iad a’ coimhead, cunnaic iad gun do 
bhristeadh fear de nan ràimh, agus shaoil iad gum b’ e siod 
crioch nan daoine bha anns a bata. An sin chunnic iad duine 
mor air an robh aodach sagairt a’ seasamh suas agus a 
dèanamh ùrnaigh agus dè thachair ach gun do thoinnaidh a’ 
ghaoth “s gu robh 1 gan iomain gu cladach Shothaigh. 

Mu dheireadh thall le cuideachadh na gaiothe a chaidh 
atharrachadh agus ag iomramh leis na tri raimh a bha air 
fhagail dhaibh, thainig iad air tir aig a’ chladach fo thaigh 
lain Domhnallaich. B’ e a’ chiad fhear as a’ bhata an sagart 
agus bha crois aige cOmhla ris a bha na bu mhotha nae fhéin. 
Choisich e suas chun an fheòir agus an sin chaidh e sìos air a 
ghluinean agus chuir e aodanm suas agus rinn e ùrnaigh ann 
an Gaidhlig neònaich nach robh muinntir Shothaigh a’ 
tuigsinn. Nuair a dh’éirich e is a’ chrois air a bheulaibh agus 
muinntir eile a’ bhàta air a chùlaibh, agus a thòisich e air 
tiginn suas an réidlean, ruith a’ chuid as motha de mhuinntir 
Shothaigh air falbh. Ach dh’fhuirich lain Dòmhnallach far an 
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robh e oir chunnaic e gum b'ann à Eilean Eige a bha cuid den 
chriudha. 

Bhruidhinn Iain ris na h-Eigich agus thuirt e riutha, “Tha 
fàilte oirbh uile a thighinn do mo thaigh gus bhur 
tiormachadh agus grèim bidh fhaighinn. Faodaidh esan a 
thighinn cuideachd,” s’e a sealltainn air an t-sagart, “ma 
dh’ fhagas e an rud sin air taobh a-muigh an dorais!” Nuair a 
thuirt fear de na h-Eigich seo ris an t-sagart, thionndaidh e a 
choimhead air Iain Dòmhnallach car ùine fhada, agus an sin 
dh’iarr e air na h-Eigich a dhol a-steach mar a thuirt Iain 
Dòmhnallach, ach pog e a’ chrois agus shuidh e sios leatha 
air taobh a-muigh an dorais agus an t-singhe a’ tuitean air 
bhon tughadh. 

A-stigh san taigh bha na mnathan a’ ruith an suid ’s an seo 
a’ deasachadh bidh do na h-Eigich, agus sgeadich lain an 
teine gus am faodadh iad uile tòiseachadh air an aodach a 
thiormachadh, agus ann an ùine bheag chaidh an Sagart a dhì- 
chuimhneachadh. An sin thàinig Dòmhnallach a Eilean Eige 
gu lain agus thuirt e ris, “A bheil fios agad gur e Dia fhein a 
tha sibh a’fhagal an sin an taobh a-muigh ur dorais. Ann an 
eilean Eige tha a h-uile duine ag iarraidh air an t-sagart a 
bhith a’ tighinn d'a thaigh. Tha am fear sin cho math “s tha na 
buidseachan olc. Tha e “na naire air bhur taigh nach leig sibh 
a-staigh e”. | 

Chaidh Iain a-mach agus sheas e is e a’ coimhead air an t- 
sagart. Cha tug easan aire sam bith do dh Iain agus cha do 
rinn e dad ach fuireach “na shuidhe agus an t-uisge a’ ruith far 
a ghuailnean ’s a shùilean dùinte. Bha an coltas a bha air 
coltach ri duine a bha gu h-iomlan blàth ri taobh an teine. 
Bhean Iain Dòmhnallach ris air a’ ghualinn agus dh’fhosgail 
an sagart a shùilean. Thuirt Iain, “Gabh a-staigh.” Agus sheall 
e chun an dorais bho nach robh e cinnteach an robh an Sagart 
ga thuigsinn. Cha duirt e smid, ach thog e a’ chrois agus 
choimhead e air Iain a’ foighneachd am faodadh e a giùlain a- 
steach agus nuair a sheall Iain chun an dorais a-rithist chrom 
an sagart a cheann agus chaidh e a-steach. Sheas e ann am 
meadhon an làr agus sheòl e a’ chrois a-steach gu ceithir 
oisinnean an t-seòmar mus do chvir e sìos i agus shuidh e ri 
taobh an teine. 
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Mothaich an Sagart nach robh moran bidh aig na 
Domhnallaich agus cha do dh’ith e ach beagan. Shuidh e ann 
an sreath ni’s fhaide air falbh bhon teine agus dh’éisd e ris na 
h-Eigich is iad a’ bruidhinn mu na draghannan a bha aca anns 
an stoirm agus chaidil e ris a’ bhalla “na aodach fluich ged a 
rinn iad aite dha faisg air an teine. 

Anns a’ mhadainn b’e latha math a bha ann agus thug 
muinntir SOthaigh crann ur do na Eigich agus mus do 
dh’fhalbh iad lub an Sagart sìos a ghlùinean anns an aon àite 
san robh e roimhe agus rinn e ùrnaigh. An sinn shealltainn air 
taigh nan Domnallach thuirt e ann an Gàidhlig a thuig iad, 
“Gum bi caoimhneas an cOmhnaigh anns an taigh seo, agus na 
tigeadh an t-acras thar na stairsnich a chaoidh. 

Agus b'ann mar sin a bha e. Bha e a coimhead mar 
gun robh deagh fhreasdal an cOmhnaidh aig na Domhnallach 
leis a h-uile rud cho fhad ’s bha duine aca beó anns an taigh 
sin. 

Agus cha robh an t-acras oirra a-raimh. B’ iad na daoine 
deireannach anns an teaghlach sin dà phiuthar, Seònaid agus 
Alice a bha na seana-mhaighdeannan. Nuair a thàinig 
Gaiseadh a’ Bhuntàta bha an t-acras air a h-uile duine agus 
cha mhòr gu robh beathaich air am fàgail anns an eilean air 
fad, cha robh ach corra chaora. Ach nuir a bha a h-uile duine 
eile a’ fàs tinn agus tana bha a’ coimhead mar gu robh, an 
dithis sheann bhoirannach a’ fas na bu reamhra. Latha aha 
siud, nuair a bha cuideigin a’ dol seachad air an taigh fhuair e 
fàileadh feòla ga bruich. Chaidh e chun an dorais a 
dh’fhoighneachd cia as an tàinig an fheòil, ach cha leigeadh 
na cailleachan a-staigh e, agus mar sin chaidh e chun nam 
bodach agus chaidh iad uile chun an taighe. An toiseach cha 
leigeadh na boireannaich a-staigh iad, ach thuirt na bodaich, 
“Tha sinn a’ smaoineachadh gu bheil sibh air caora a ghoid 
agus mur leig sibh a-staigh sinn gabhaidh sinn a-staigh co- 
dhiù”. “An sin leig na boireannaich a-staigh iad agus bha poit 
mhòr de fheòil ga ghoil air air teine. 

Thuirt na fir, “Tha sinn ag iarraidh fhois a bhith againn 
càite an d’fhuair sibh an fheòil”. An toiseach cha fhreagradh 
na mnathan iad, ach an uair sin sheall iad dhaibh baraille ri 
taobh ciste na mine agus innte bha sealcheagan saillte. Thuirt 
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na boireannaich gu robh iad fo nàire airson na bha iad ag ithe 
agus cha robh iad ag iarraidh innse do dhuine sam bith, ach 
dheigheadh iad a-mach san oidhche le fàd air maide agus 
leanadh iad comharraidhean na seilcheagan air a’ bhalla agus 
shailleadh iad iad. Sin mar nach robh an t-acras orra a riamh. 


* KK * 


This next story is my favourite. It has all the hallmarks of 
the much milled folk-tale. Such elements as the three tries to 
get things done, the supernatural element and the whiffs of 
humour make it, to my mind a thoroughly traditional folk- 
tale. Magical animals abound in folklore but as far as I have 
been able to find out there are more than the usual elements 
of the unique about this one. 


Tarbh Tighearna an Rubha 


O chionn fhada bha fear MacAsgaill ann a bha na 
thighearna air Rubh’ An Dùnain, agus bha tarbh geal seunta 
aige a fhuair e 4 Geusto. Leigeadh e an tarbh seo a-mach air 
geataichean a’ bhalla a thogail tarsiann air gob an Rubha, 
agus nuair a thilleadh e bhiodh crodh aige `na chois. Bha 
MacAsgaill fhéin “na dhuine cumhachdach agus cuid mhath 
de luchd-leanmhainn aige. agus mar sin cha rachadh duine a 
dh’iarraidh a chuidh air ais. 

Uill, aon latha chaidh an tarbh a Chamas Fhionnairigh agus 
thill e dhachaidh le feadhainn dhe na beathaichean a b fhearr 
a bha aig MacFhoinghain Chamas Fhionnairigh. Nis, biobh 
iad ag rádh nach robh cho seòlta ri Clann Fhionghain air an 
eilean. Chanadh iad nam biodh gnothach eadar fear de 
Chloinn Fhionghain ’s e fhèin gun toireadh e a char ás fhéin! 
Bha deagh fhois aig MacFhionghain cáit an robh an crodh air 
a dhol, agus air sgáth gu robh e aithghearr 'na nadur 
dh’fhalbh e air an tóir air ball, ach air an rathad bha e a’ 
smaoineachadh ris fhéin, ‘Ma théid mi dhan Rubha chan éisd 
iad rium is tha iad buailteach mo dhochann mura marbh iad 
mi buileach glan’. Mir sin chaidh e dhachaidh agus shuidh e 
a’ smaoineachadh dé a dhéanadh e. Cha b’fhada gus an robh 
fhios aige — rachadh e gu Cailleach Ealghoil, a bha ‘na 
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boireannach glic, agus dh’innseadh ise dha mar a gheibheadh 
e an crodh air ais. Thog e air gu trath air an ath latha is cnap 
mor ime dhan chailllich aige ann an copaig. Ghabh i an t-im 
is leig e a-staigh e. An uair sin thuirt i, “Carson a tha thu 
a toirt ime thugamsa a mhic a’ mheairlich”? 

A-nis nam biodh fireannach air sin a rath ri MacFhionghain 
bha e air a bhith aig a sgòrnan, ach cha do leig a dad air is 
dh’inns e dhan chaillich carson a thàinig e. 

“Cha bu toigh learn d athair”, thuirt i, “agus cha toigh leam 
thusa, agus cha chuidich mi idir thu”. Chuir seo iongnadh air 
MacFionghain, oir cha robh fhios aige gum b’aithne dhi 
athair. 

“Carson nach toigh leat sinn”? thuirt e. “Thàinig d'athair 
an seo”, thuirt a’ bhana-bhuidseach ris, “agus ghoid e tri 
cuachan adhairc orm”. Nis, bha fhois aig MacFhionghain gu 
robh trì cuchan adhairc sa’ phreasa aige a bhuineadh dha 
athair, agus thuirt e, “Ma bheir mi air ais thugad iad, an 
cuidich thu mi an uair sin”? 

“Thoir thusa air ais iad agus chì sinn”, ars a chailleach. 

Mun do scholleirich i an ath latha bha MacFhionghain air 
an rathad a dh’Ealghol leis na cuachan. “An cuideach thu mi 
a-nis”? thuirt e. 

“Cha bu toigh leam d'athair”, thuirt i, “agus cha toigh leam 
thusa. Thàinig d’ athair an seo agus ghoid e trù spàinean 
airgid orm”. 

“Uill, chan eil iad agamsa a-nis. Chan eil spàinean airig san 
bith a-staigh agamsa”, arsa MacFhionghain. “Ge-ta tha”, ars 
a’chailleach. “Thalla thusa agus seall san tughadh aig 
beulaibh an taigh”. Chaidh MacFhionghain dhachaigh agus 
mar a thubhairt a chailleach, fhuair e tri spàinean airgid san 
tughadh aig beulaibh an tiagh. Thug e air ais chum na caillich 
iad. 

Ach a-rithist thuirt i, “Cha bu toigh leam d’athair agus cha 
toigh leam thusa. Tháinig d'athair an seo agus ghoid e tri 
bràisdean òir orm”. 

“Uill”, arsa MacFhionghain, “chan eil iad agamsa a-nis. 
Chan eil bràisdean òir sam bith a-stigh agamsa”. “Ge-ta tha”, 
thuirt a’ chailleach a-ritist. “Seall thusa san tughadh aig cil 
an taigh agus gheibh thu aid”. 
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Nuair a sheall MacFhionghain san tughadh aig cul an 
taighe fhuair e tri braisdean Oir agus an uair sin fear eile. 
“Feumaidh gur h-ann leamsa a tha am fear seo”, smaoinich e. 
“Cha duirt a’ chailleach ach gun do ghoid m athair a trì”. Ach 
*s e bh’ann ach fear de Chloinn Fioghain, agus thuirt e ris 
fhèin. “Tha fhios a’m dè th'ann. Tha a’ chailleach gam 
fheuchainn”. Agus chaidh e air ais thuice agus thuirt e, 
“Nuair a sheall mi san tughadh fhuair mi ceithir braisdean.. 
Feumaidh gur h-ann leibhse a tha iad uileadh, agus tha mi 
duilich gun do ghoid m'athair iad oribh”. 

Ghabh a’ chailleach iongnadh, oir bha fhois aice gu robh 
ceithir bràisdean ann, ach shaoil 1 gum biodh MacFhionghain 
air fear a chumail dha fhèin. Mar sin thuirt 1, “Tha thu nad 
dhuine onarach, chan ann mar a bha d’athair, agus air sgàth 
sin cuidichidh mi thu. Seo an rud a nì thu. Thèid thu dhan Ath 
Leathann agus ceannaichidh tu bolla dhen arbhar as fheàrr. 
Air do thilleadh stadaidh tu aig barr Cnoc Ealghoil agus 
buainidh tu luachair as fhaide a gheibh thu agus fighidh tu 
taod luachrach leatha. Aig an ath ghealach shlàn thig tarbh 
Gheusdo a-rithis, agus fàgaidh tu bàir dhen arbhar air an 
rathad a-staigh dhan bhàthaich agus fàgaidh tu an crodh- 
bainne a-muigh agus fàgaidh tu an doras fosgailte. Fàgaidh tu 
an còrr dhen arbhar san stàile, agus nuair a bhois an tarbh ga 
ithe ceanglaidh tu an toad mu bhroinn agus ceanglaidh tu 
snaidhm air a dhruim. Fàg air an toad gus an tuit e dheth, 
agus chan fhàg an tarbh Camas Fhionnairigh tuilleadh. Ri tìde 
bheir e air ais an crodh a chaill thu, agus crodh eile 
cuideachd”. 

“Agus dè nì mise nuair a thig MacAsgaill air tòir an tarbh 
le chuid dhaoine”? arsa MacFhionghain. “Na gabh thusa 
dragh dhe sin”, thuirt a’ chailleach. “Bith rudeigin eile air 
aire MacAsgaill”. 

Fhuair MacFhionghain an t-arbhar agus fhuair e an luachair 
an Cnoc Ealghoil agus rinn e taod. An uair a bha a’ ghealach 
slàn, thachair mar a thuirt Cailleach Ealghoil. A bharrachd air 
sin, dh’fhas MacAsgaill an Rubha tinn agus cha robh ùidh | 
aige san tarbh tuilleah. Thug an tarbh an crobh uileadh air ais 
agus crobh eile cuideachd, agus sin as coireach nach eil duine 
an-diugh a’ fuireach san Rubha ach gur h-e Camas 
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Fhionnairigh a’ chroit as motha san Eilean Sgitheanach. 
X k K * 


Lastly, we come to a story that [ always found frustrating 
because of its abrupt ending, it 1s called: 


Breug Ceit 


Bha uair a bha seann bhoireannach agus a h-ighean a’ 
fuireach aig Mol Chlach. ’S e clanna Leathainn a bha annta. 
Cha robh am boireannach posda riamh agus cha robh fios co 
bu leis a bha Ceit, a nighean. 

'S e neighean mhàlda a bha innte, nach robh a’ deanamh 
moran measgachaidh ri daoin’ eile, ach bha i air leth brèagha 
nuair a dh’fhas i suas, agus “na deagh bhean-taighe agus ‘na 
oibriche dicheallach. Bha guth breagha seinn aice, ach cha 
bhiodh i aig cèilidh no àite mar sin, oir bha í nàireach, agus 
bha eagal air a’ cailleadh gun cailleadh 1 a cuideachadh na 
tachradh gun coinnicheadh 1 ri fear Og a ghabhadh gaol oirre. 

Aon latha bha Ceit a’ biathadh laogh tairbh air cul 
garraidh, agus bhai a’ bruidheann ris an laogh aig an aon am. 
Bha i g innseadh dha cho breàgha ’s bha e agus nach ann a 
thòisich 1 air seinn òran gaoil. Thachair aig an aon am gu 
robh gille, Calum Sisealach a’ dol seachad agus e a’ falbh a 
ghearradh feoir. Chual e Ceit a’ bruidheann ris an laogh agus 
a’ seinn. Bha iongnadh air có bha comhla rithe air taobh eile 
ghàrraidh, agus “s ann a dh fhairich e cho eudmhor, oir bha e 
roimhe seo ga saoilsinn breagha, agus a-nis thuig e gu robh 
goal aig oirre. An ceann greis choimhead e thairis air a 
gharradh, ach chunnaic Ceit e agus dh’fhas a da ghruaidh cho 
ruiteach. Chan fhaca Calum riamh cho boidheach i agus ’s 
ann thóisich e air gairachdaich leis an fhaothachadh a fhuair e 
nach robh fear eile aice. 

Ma thoisich, rinn Ceit air an taigh agus i an dúil gu robh 
Calum a’ magadh oirre agus rinn i air an leabaidh, agus 
thoisich 1 air caoineadh. Nise, bha a’ chailleach cha mhór 
dall, ach cha robh i bodhar, agus chual i Ceit a caoineadh, 
agus thuig 1 gur e balach air choreigin a thug leithid siud a 
chaoineadh o Ceit. Thoisich i air Ciet a cheasnachadh, “si 
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sìor fhàs aithghearr “na nàdur nuair nach robh an t’éile °g 
ìnnseadh dè bha ceàrr. Ach ma dheireadh, fhuair 1 a-mach, 
agus thuig i gu robh tlachd aig Ceit ann an Calum ged nach 
do thuig Ceit fhèin seo fhathast. 

Bha Calum a’ dèanamh uile dhìcheall air Ceit fhaicinn, ach 
bhiod ise a’ teicheadh a h-uile h-uair a chitheadh i sealladh 
dheth. Ma dheireadh, is cùisean a’ toirt fhada le Calum, ’s 
ann a chaidh e gu doras an taigh. Thàinig Ceit a-mach, agus 
thòisich 1 air sanais falbh mus fhaiceadh a’ chailleach e. 
Thubhairt esan gu falbhadh cho lubth ’s ghealladh i dha gun 
coinnicheadh i e fon chraoibh chaorainn cho luath ’s a 
chaidleadh a’ chailleach, agus gu robh mor ghaol aig oirre. 

Nise, chual a’ chailleach a h-uile facal a bha eatorra, agus 
thuig i gu feumadh i rudeigin a dhéanamh, air neo gun 
cailleadh i Ceit. Nuair a bha i a’ dol a laighe an oidhche sin, 
’s ann a thbhairt i ri Ceit, “Tha e doirbh dhomh tuiteam “na 
mo chadal, ’s ann a sheinneas tu dhomh gus an caidil mi, is 
deagh thoil leam bhith gad èisdeachd a’ seinn”. 

Sinn mar a bha, ach cha chaidleadh a’ chailleach ’s cha 
dh’ fhuair Ceit a-mach. Aon latha, mar a b’abhist, bha ise 
biathadh an laoigh, agus co thaing ach Calum. Shese e eadar 1 
agus an doras, ’s cha robh dol as aice, gus na dh’inns i dha a 
h-uile ni agus rinn iad còrdadh eile. 

“Nuair a theid 1 `n leadaidh a-nochd”, ars esan, “cuir thusa 
an coire air an teine, agus an uair a thig e chun a’ ghoil 
tòisichidh e air seinn agus saoilidh 1 gur tusa a th'ann agus 
thig thu a-mach”. 

Sin mar thachair. 


X K K * 


That is how I heard this story told and I have always been 
of the opinion that the ending had been lost at some stage. 
Scholars of the folktale tell me however, that this is not 
necessarily so since folktales *...do sometimes end this way’. 
Maybe, but is it not just possible that those that end this way 
might also have lost their endings? 
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THE AGRICULTURAL ELEMENT IN GAELIC 
PLACE-NAMES 


PART II 


IAN A. FRASER, M.A., F.S.A.(SCOT.) 
18th March, 1994 


Preamble 

In my last paper to the Society, on 14th February 1992,' I 
made a brief survey of place-names which relate to arable 
land, enclosures and grazing areas in, or close to, township 
lands. Such terms as achadh, goirtean, dail, etc. form the 
most important of these, both numerically and in terms of 
their economic importance. Similarly, the presence of terms 
relating to land outwith the arable, which might formerly 
have been cultivated, accounts for a high proportion of the 
names studied. 

This paper attempts to deal with two further categories of 
names. Firstly, we must consider a group of terms which 
describe the various structures which lie outwith the arable, 
and which serve to protect or enclose livestock. These 
structures are usually designed to provide shelter for animals 
in times of bad weather, or to afford facilities for enclosing 
animals when particular tasks are required in the normal 
course of husbandry.’ This includes shearing and dipping (or 
smearing) of sheep, marking of lambs, milking of ewes and 
goats, and many other operations which demand regular 
inspections of the flock or herd. In some farms, the 
construction of such structures involved a large and complex 
process of erecting stone walls, which are frequently a 
permanent feature of the landscape, even if many have fallen 
into disuse for various economic reasons. Other settlements 
required only the crudest of enclosures, often formed by a 
mixture of stone and turf walls. Some may have been only 
temporary in nature, and were torn down when the need for 
such erections no longer existed, and their materials used for 
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dyking or some other purpose. For some crofting townships, 
these were communal enclosures, usually called fang in 
Gaelic, a term which is paralleled in the Scots fank. These 
were mostly located in the township grazings, fairly close to 
the settlement itself, but others were set up in isolated areas 
so that advantage could be taken of locations where sheep- 
grazing was more plentiful. Some of the larger townships had 
several fanks located a few miles apart, while others 
developed small enclosures which provided fanks for 
individual crofters or small groups of crofters. These 
frequently provided additional facilities for penning, and 
were often simply a few roughly-constructed walls thrown up 
just outside the arable, or on the boundary of the common 
grazing, and were places where the crofter could enclose a 
few head of animals for lambing, shearing, dressing of 
diseases such as foot-rot, smearing, and generally maintaining 
the health of the flock. In modern times, enclosures are used 
for odd occasions when certain animals require treatment 
such as cleaning, inoculation or marking. 

The second group of names concerns the process of 
husbandry known as transhumance. This has long died out in 
Scotland, although it is still practiced in certain parts of 
Narthern Europe, such as Norway and Sweden, and in Alpine 
countries. The shieling system formed an important part of 
the livestock economy until the last century, and was 
continued in Lewis until a few decades ago. The decline in 
population since 1850, and the gradual change from the 
production of cattle to that of sheep, has been responsible for 
many of the upland farms being abandoned, or taken over by 
sporting interests. This accelerated the process of 
abandonment of most of the shieling areas by the end of the 
last century. Nevertheless, the names which were coined for 
these temporary and seasonal grazings continue in existence 
on the Ordnance maps, which form an important body of 
evidence for our study. 


Animal Enclosures 
In contrast with the names of the arable, we find that the 
names of livestock enclosures present real difficulties of 
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location and identification. Since they were often temporary 
structures, they have frequently left little physical evidence of 
their presence apart from a few rough footings, and perhaps a 
green spot in otherwise barren surroundings. The presence of 
many animals over a short period usually results in a 
concentration of manure which enriches acidic upland soils, 
and encourages growth of plants which to this day attract 
grazing animals. In Gaelic Scotland, these hill pastures must 
have been exploited from the earliest times, and cattle-folds, 
shelters and milking-enclosures would naturally be built 
throughout the grazing areas. As populations shifted, or as the 
economy altered to suit changing requirements, such 
structures fall into disuse, and it is clear that many of the 
traces of human activity that we find in them are a reflection 
of their temporary nature. 

The names which are associated with these places are now 
largely obsolete, as is the terminology that forms most of the 
names. The most important of them are found in those areas 
which had large crofting townships, such as the Western 
Isles, Skye, Wester Ross and Sutherland. Here, the old 
practices of livestock husbandry continued until the present 
century, and it is in these areas that oral place-names have 
best survived. So we should expect to find evidence of these 
enclosure terms both in the oral tradition and on the Ordnance 
Survey maps of the last century. Unfortunately, the mapped 
evidence is sparse, at least in terms of names, although many 
of the old walled enclosures are marked on the first and 
second editions of the O.S. maps, and some of the more 
permanent on the modern editions. 

The Gaelic word for a cattle-fold is buaile, plural 
buailtean defined in Dwelly’ as: 


1. Fold for sheep or black cattle; 2. Herd or number of 
cattle; 3. Stall (Mid Perthshire); 4. Dairy (Mid 
Perthshire). 


As is usual with Dwelly, there is little information 
suggesting a distribution of the word, and we have to look 
further afield for evidence. 

Buaile is certainly a term that originates in Ireland. In a 
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survey of the minor names of County Kerry,’ nine names in 
buaile ‘cattle-fold’ are listed, and it is anglicised in various 
forms for settlement-names, such as Boolyglass in Kilkenny, 
and Boolavogue in Wexford. Numerically, however, it is not 
a common element in Irish place-names. 

The same is true for Scotland, since buaile does not appear 
in many names relating to permanent settlement. The 
locations of such places as bear the name are in any case 
liable to be away from major settlement areas, often in hilly 
country, and we should not expect an element such as this to 
be an important generic in settlement names. The distribution 
of buaile, at least as far as the present 1:25,000 Ordnance 
Survey map is concerned, 1s very much limited to the islands, 
and the Western seaboard. Lewis, North and South Uist, 
Skye, Jura, Islay and Colonsay are all represented, as are 
Morvern, Gairloch and Lochbroom on the mainland, as well 
as Caithness, where a number of farm-names in Bul- and Bol 
testify to the popularity of the term. 

Most names in buaile, however, are not mapped, and the 
only evidence that exists for their occurrence is that of oral 
tradition. A list of minor names from Glenhinnesdale in Skye 
recorded in 1969° included Buaile nam Fiadh, Buaile nan 
Laogh, Buaile an Doire, A’ Bhuaile Bhan, A’ Bhuaile 
Bhriogach (mean, miserly), A’ Bhuaile Chrotach and 
Buaile an Aodainn, while in Peingown® were recorded 
Buaile Ailein, Buaile an t-Sagairt, A’ Bhuaile Dhomhain, 
A’ Bhuaile Charnach, Buaile Horab, Buaile nam Biasd, 
Buaile Mhic Dhomhnuill, A’ Bhuaile Ard, and the now- 
deserted township of Bualheshamul. In nearby Balmacquien, 
the same informant identified Buailtean Chuitheasda, the 
second part of which is Norse and may well be Kvi-stadr 
‘cattle-fold stead’. Other examples in Skye are too numerous 
to list here, but Buaile an Tuire in Roag, Buaile an 
Teachdaire in Skinidin and Buaile an Tairbh in Hallin are 
notable examples. 

In Lewis, buaile is normally applied to walled enclosures 
lying close to the township. In the area of Back and North 
Tolsta, for example, we find Buaile a’ Bhac as supplying the 
requirements of much of the township of Back, while close by 
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are Buaile a” Bhlair, Buaile an Ochd and Buaile na h- 
Earraich, the last-named signifying use in springtime, for 
some unexplained reason. In the extreme west of Uig parish, 
a cluster of names in buaile appear on the 1:25,000 sheets, 
including Buaile Fainis in Mealista, Buaile nan Caorach in 
Croulista and Buaile Mirvat in Great Bernera. Here, there 
are several examples buaile being associated with individual 
stock-owners, such as Buaile Neacail, Buaile Mhaighstir 
Iomhair and Buaile Ile Chaluim Moir.’ 

With its highly indented eastern coastline, Harris has many 
names in buaile, including Buaile Romagi in Borve, and 
Buaile Cairistiona Mhurchaidh in Flodaby. 

North Uist contains such field-names as Buaile Caragarry, 
Buaile Maari, Buaile Risary and Buaile Ernakater, all 
forms which are secondary to major names, in the case of the 
last three hill-features. The landscape of much of North Uist, 
Benbecula and South Uist, of course, affords many 
opportunities for folding livestock, since the large number of 
small lochs, tidal inlets and an indented coastline makes 
traversing hill-ground very difficult, and folds were often 
formed simply by walling off a peninsula on a loch. 

This greatly reduced the labour involved in erecting dykes 
and fences, and a water-supply for the stock was available 
into the bargain. 

From a list of 1,300 names of Colonsay,’ only ten names 
containing buaile are present, mostly descriptive, such as 
Buaile Charrain, Buaile na Cille, Buaile nan Craoibhe and 
Buaile Earraich. In Jura, we find Buaile a’ Bhruigh, Buaile 
a’ Chladaich and Buaile a’ Mhuidhe (from muidhe, 
‘churn’), while in Islay, Buaile Mhic Iante is on the 1:25,000 
map just west of Port Askaig. Buaile Riabhach is on Iona, 
but neighbouring Mull has few buaile-names of note. On the 
mainland, most of the recorded examples are in the North- 
West. Buaile Ur is in Gairloch, Buaile Ghlas in Lochbroom 
and Buaile nan Goilean on the Ross-Sutherland boundary 
near Elphin. Buaile nan Gobhar in Reay, Caithness, was 
clearly a shieling site rather than a cattle-fold.’ 

Because of its origins as relatively obscure generic, buaile 
has only occasionally emerged as a settlement-name in its 
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own right. Bualheshamul in Skye as already mentioned, is an 
example of this. Forbes gives this as ‘Baulheshamul’, and 
notes that ‘like Cinnsborg, Cinsburg, it is said to have been 
erected mainly for the collection of levies or exaction of dues 
on the surrounding district’. His derivation of cis amail from 
Gaelic cis ‘tax’ and amail ‘stop’, ‘hinder’, is unconvincing, 
however, and it is likely that the Norse generic muli 
‘headland’, ‘summit’ is a more convincing explanation for the 
final element. Lying as it does in an area where names in 
buaile are very common, this is clearly an example of a 
Gaelic development from an earlier Norse name. Also in Skye 
is Buailintur ‘fold of the tower’ near Loch Brittle. In 
Gairloch parish, near Aultbea, is Bualnaluib ‘fold of the loop 
or bend’. This is a relatively recent name, of a crofting 
township established in the last century; indeed most of the 
settlement names coined from buaile seem to be recent. 

One area where buaile is a common generic is in the 
western part of Caithness. Bualfruich, Buoldhu, Bualtach 
and Bulreanrob in Latheron parish are all hill-farms in what 
was once an important grazing area, and one which contains a 
great deal of evidence for early settlement in the form of 
brochs, wheelhouses and standing stones. Such clusters of 
names are probably the result of local dialect conditions 
rather than anything else, but they must surely represent the 
use of buaile as a term signifying something more than a few 
stone walls hastily erected. It is more likely that these 
represent much larger and more complex structures, but only 
archeological research can reveal more about the true 
significance of these names. 

Most names containing buaile, as we have seen, are close 
to the settlement and the arable. There are many exceptions to 
this — in fact, the term was in such widespread use that it is 
likely that it denoted many kinds of enclosure, so it can be 
fairly described as a general term. With the dramatic changes 
that have taken place in animal husbandry since these names 
were coined, it is not surprising that it is an elusive generic, 
and we will probably never be able to gain a complete picture 
of its history and development. 
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The other generic which is numerically significant in this 
category is cro, which Dwelly” defines as follows: 


cro, -otha, -oithean (-oitean). s.m. Circle. 2. sheep-cot, 
pen or fold, wattled fold. 3. stall, stable. 4. Hut, hovel, 
cottage, etc. 


He refers to cro crodh-bainne ‘a fold of milch cows’; cro 
chaorach, ‘a sheep fold’ and quotes the expression cho fad 
’sa bhitheas monadh an Ceann-tail, cha bhi Mac-Coinnich 
gun al “sa chro, ‘so long as there are hills in Kintail, 
MacKenzie will not be without young cattle in the fold’. This 
is, of course, an allusion to Cro Cinn-tail, the cattle fold of 
Kintail’, and the River Cro which enters Loch Shiel at 
Morvich contains this word. 

At first glance, cro and buaile seem remarkably similar. 
Originally, cro must have signified a circular enclosure, 
probably of stone, built to protect livestock, or to enclose 
them for attention. The verb crothadh, ‘to enclose’ was once 
used to describe the process of filling a stackyard with corn 
or hay, as exemplified in oidhche na crothaidh, in the 
proverb ‘Tri Oidhchean an tuathanaich’.'' However, this 
usage must now be virtually obsolete, and it is in the sense of 
an enclosure for livestock that the term is used. 

Despite the large number of folds bearing this name, very 
few have become mapped. Like buaile the name does not 
normally lend itself to the establishment of settlement names, 
and it is quite rare in topographic names also. It appears as a 
generic only in a few cases, most of its other occurrences 
being as a specific. Cro Cinn-tail itself is a name applied to a 
rather indefinite area, but its fame as a major centre of cattle- 
rearing gave it widespread significance over a very wide area, 
since Kintail cattle were once noted for their numbers and 
quality. In the east, the old name of the Bynack shieling in 
Upper Deeside was known as An Cro Chlach' (NO001855), 
‘the stone fold’, Cro na Ba Glaise ‘the fold of the white cow’ 
is in the Ross of Mull (NM343187), and Cnoc Cro a’ Mhail 
‘the hillock of the fold of the rent’ is in Islay (NR364593). 
Here, it appears that livestock to be paid in lieu of rent were 
herded together for collection. The name of such an important 
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place would have been likely to survive long after the 
discontinuation of the practice of paying rents in ‘marts’. 

Most of the remaining names containing cro have the term 
as a specific. Abhainn Cro Clach (NH6407) is a major 
tributary of the Findhorn, at the southern extremity of Moy 
and Dalarossie parish. Port na Cro (NM/7610) is on the 
island of Shuna in the Firth of Lorne, a small sheltered inlet 
facing the Island of Luing which has itself a long-established 
cattle-rearing history. Two mapped examples in Harris, Loch 
na Cro near Scadabay (NG1793) and Allt Cro na Gabhar 
(NGO892) near Manish, as well as Loch Cro Criosdaig 
(NBO920) in Uig, Lewis testify that this term was common in 
the Western Isles. An investigation of minor names in Ness 
on Point, Lewis revealed a number of names in cro some of 
which had personal names as specifics, including Cro 
Phadruig in Garrabost, Cro Fionnghail in Lower Bayble, 
Cro Mhic lain Oig in South Dell, and Cro nan Laogh in 
Habost.' In Skye, Beinn na Cro (NG5724) is a peak at the 
head of Loch Slapin in Strath. Forbes’ maintains that the 
term can mean ‘a district surrounded by hills’ as in Cro an t- 
Srath. This, he suggests *...at one time, if not now (1923), 
included Corrychatachan, Swordell, Kilchrist, Kilbride and 
Torrin’, in fact the same sense as we have for Cro 
Chinntaile. On the mainland, we find the major feature of 
Gleann Crotha in the Braes of Balquidder, which is probably 
cro (NN5021). Elsewhere examples are scarse, with Tom a’ 
Cro in Glenelg (NG1I5004) and Cnoc a ’Chro’ in 
Eddrachillis, Sutherland (NC2446) appearing on the 1:25,000 
map. : 

One notable example in Gairloch, Ross-shire is Badachro, 
bad a’.chro, ‘the clump or place of the fold’ (NG7773), a 
sheltered settlement with a fine anchorage, set in an enclosed 
bay, suggesting a less literal sense of the term. Now obsolete, 
also is the term mainnir g. mainnreach. This is defined by 
Dwelly“ as ‘fold for cattle, sheep or goats on the hill-side, 
pen, 2. Booth. 3. Prison.’ Also quoted is the adjectival form 
mainnreach ‘abounding in, or having folds or pens’, and a 
secondary form mainnreach, ‘hut, booth, fold or prison’. 
This term is also used to denote naturally-occurring 
enclosures, such as hill corries, which are fold-like in 
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appearance, and which at certain times of the year are 
freguented by large numbers of animals, such as deer or 
goats. The latter according to I. F. Grant, were formerly kept 
in large numbers, and often outnumbered sheep in some 
places in the Highlands. When we consider the large number 
of minor topographic names containing the words gabhar 
‘goat’, boc, ‘buck, billy-goat? and meann ‘kid’, we can 
appreciate the contribution that they made to the pastoral 
economy. Even as late as the 1950s, many Highland cattle- 
herds were accompanied by a single goat, which was brought 
in and out of the byres with the milk-cows, in order, it was 
said, to prevent abortion in the herd.” Many herds of feral 
goats are still to be found west of the Great Glen. 

Despite this, there are remarkably few references to 
mainnir in the place-names. A’Mhaingir (NN002994), south 
of Loch Quoich is typical of these, in that it occurs in a 
simplex form. Skye has several, including Mainnir Mhor, 
Mainnir Bheag and Mainnir an t-Sionnaich, collectively 
called Na Mainnrichean, above Camastianavaig, Mainnir 
Sgior is in Peingown, and Allt Mainnir nan Gobhar is in 
Dun Hallin. Mainnir nam Fiadh (NM6735) in the parish of 
Torosay in Mull, is a prominent hill, over 2000' high, while 
Mainnir Feidh is north of Loch Katrine (NNSI11). I 
recorded Mainnir nan Gobhar in Kishorn, Wester Ross in 
1968," from an informant who was familiar with the word, 
but who maintained that few people in the area knew its 
significance. Thus, from the scanty evidence available to us, 
it seems that mainnir was a term used in the western 
mainland, Skye and Mull, and is associated with mountainous 
terrain. In more recent times, it is probable that the term came 
to be loosely applied to confined corries where deer 
congregated for shelter. 

Also in this category of enclosure-names is cuidhe. Here it 
is worth quoting Dwelly’s entry.” 


‘cuidh, -e, s.f. Enclosure. 2. Cattle-fold, pen — Barra. 
3. Enclosed field — Eigg. 4. Trench, hollow, artificially 
formed as a sheltered place to milk cows in on the 
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grazing ground, and save the trouble of driving them to 
and from the byre. This word enters largely into place- 
names — Uist.’ 


An alternative spelling is given by Dwelly as cuithe (p. 
296-7) where he defines it as ‘trench, pit, deep moist place, 
wreath of snow, cattle-fold or enclosure, etc.’ There seems to 
be a certain confusion between the ‘enclosure’ derivation and 
that for a snow-wreath, which is the most common meaning 
on the western mainland at least, in the term cuithe-sneachd. 

In Uist it is certainly common, and may well be still used. 
In a collection of names from Illeray in 1971,” I recorded 
Cuidhe nan Laogh, Cuidh Caol and A’ Chuidhe Ghorm, 
and there are mapped examples in Cuidhe Lachlainn, 
(NF790750) on the coast at Sollas, Eilean Cuidhe nam 
Faidh (NF783472) off Carnan Iochdar in South Uist and 
Loch na Cuidh Moire farther south at NF738235. Cuidhe an 
Dib was recorded in Garrabost, Lewis in 1966, and Cuidhe 
na Monadh is on Coll (NM213596). The term is found on 
Mull, in Cuithe Cham near Bunessan in the Ross (NM394201). 

The only mainland occurrences must be treated with 
caution. Cuidhe Crom (NO2685) is in fact the south-east 
part of Lochnagar, and at 3550' A.S.L. can scarcely be an 
enclosure, but is surely ‘snow-wreath’. The same is true of 
Coire na Cuidhe (NH296312), and Lochan na Cuidhe 
(NH293312) in Fasnakyle Forest. The only settlement name 
which has emerged from this element is Cuithe in Arran 
(NR969510) which is generally agreed to be ‘fold’, ‘cattle- 
enclosure’. The name is well-suited to the topography of this 
part of Arran. 

The distribution of cuithe clearly suggests a Norse origin, 
from O.N.kvi ‘cattle-enclosure’.*' Several place-names in the 
islands contain this element, including Quishader in Lewis, 
Quinish in Harris, Vallaquie in North Uist, and Cuisinish in 
Skye. The word occurs frequently in the Northern Isles, 
usually in the form quoy. The distribution is largely limited 
to the Western Isles in its Gaelicised form, but it is relatively 
rare in Lewis and Skye, where buaile seems to have been an 
adequate substitute. 
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It is worth including a few terms denoting stock enclosures. 
which appear only in the orally-transmitted list of place- 
names. One of these is baile geamhraidh ‘winter enclosure’. 
This is defined by Dwelly” as ‘infield, the low ground of a 
Highland farm, 2. Strath residence.’ A few of these have 
survived, including Lon a’ Bhaile Gheamhraidh in 
Lochinver, Sutherland, Catha Bhaile Gheamhraidh in 
nearby Achmelvich, and Baile Geamhraidh in Morvern 
(NM6155), as well as a field recorded as Baile Geamhraidh 
in Lochgair, on Loch Fyne.” The term cotan ‘small fold for a 
calf” is found in South Dell, Lewis, in Cotan Choinnich and 
Cotan a’ Chleibh, and in Sgigersta, where Cotan Mor was 
recorded in 1966. Cotan nan Uan was recorded in [lleray in 
1971. The pounding of stray animals was a common feature 
of Highland agriculture. By law, these had to be fed and 
watered, and a fine imposed on the owner of the strayed 
beasts. Many townships and farms had an enclosure where 
such animals were enclosed. The Gaelic punnd is simply a 
borrowing from the Scots. Cnoc a’ Phuinnd was recorded in 
Aignish, Lewis in 1966, and Tigh a’ Phuinnd in Cross. Na 
Punndan Siar and Na Punndan Sear in Eoropie suggest that 
these might have been a different use for those enclosures — 
perhaps the pounding of animals before moving them to the 
summer shielings. 

For most of the Gaelic-speaking area, however, the most 
commonly-used of all terms in this category is fang. This 
describes a walled enclosure, usually of stone, which varies 
in size from the old mediaeval folds to the large modern 
concrete and timber structures where crofters and farmers 
enclose sheep for the usual jobs of shearing, marking and 
dipping. These are often supplied by piped water from a 
nearby burn. With the water supply being so crucial, it is not 
surprising that we have a total of 62 examples of Allt an 
Fhaing on the 1:25,000 sheets. It is likely that most of these 
names are of post-18th century date. 


Transhumance Names 


The usual word for a summer shieling in Scottish Gaelic 1s 
airigh, a term originating in the Irish airghe, and Middle 
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Irish airge, and which was borrowed as ON. erg by 
Scandinavian settlers in Northern England, Man and 
Galloway.” It is certainly found in the Faroe Islands, in the 
form aergi.” In Galloway, place-names such as Airieglasson, 
Airie Bennan and Airyolland testify to the popularity of the 
element. In the Scandinavian west of Scotland and in the 
islands, however, a large number of names exist in -ery and 
-ary, with the Old Norse specific elements, many of which 
contain personal names. The use of a Celtic element in a 
Norse milieu, however, 1s a relatively rare occurrence. 
Fellow-Jensen suggests ‘that this specialised use of the aergi 
was preserved through the centuries in all the areas where the 
Vikings settled seems unlikely but there may have been a 
tendency for lower-lying shielings or home-shielings to 
receive a name in aergi rather than saetr. Such lower-lying 
shielings would be the ones most likely to develop into 


prosperous arable settlements, as has happened with some of 


the earys in Man and the aergis in northern England’. 

It is also possible, according to Fellow-Jensen, that ‘the 
Vikings may have used the word airigh to denote what is 
now referred to in Norway as a heimseter, a shieling close to 
the home farm that was used for short grazing periods as soon 
as the pasture allowed it in the spring and on the way home 
from the mountain or summer seter in the autumn’.’’ For 
many of the names in -ery and -ary in the Gaelic-speaking 
area, this statement is largely true, since most of the places 
involved are not noticeably isolated, but are frequently in 
areas which are reasonably fertile. 

Dwelly’s definition of airigh (or airidh, as he spells it)” is 
‘summer residence for herdsmen and cattle; hill pasture; level 
green among hills’. He also quotes bothan-airidhe, or taigh 
airidhe as ‘the shieling’, where he makes a distinction 
between the grazing area and the bothy or hut erected for 
those who tended the herds. It is not my intention to discuss 
this distinction here, not to elaborate on the shieling system in 
general, as this has been treated in detail by many writers in 
the past.” 

Basically, the system known as transhumance involved the 
removal of cattle from the inbye land to hill pastures, where 
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summer grazings provided the bulk of feed, and where butter 
and cheese were produced for home consumption, for export 
and originally for paying part of the annual rental. 

Airigh occurs throughout Gaelic Scotland as a term for an 
upland shieling, but it can also be applied to places close to 
the straths and coastal strips. It therefore is a term which can 
be found at all altitudes, and in many different topographic 
situations. The majority of place-names containing airigh 
(the current standardised spelling form on O.S. maps) are 
basic and descriptive, and are the product of post-mediaeval 
husbandry. Those with a Norse connection, however, are 
often difficult to identify, and the word-order, where airigh 
occurs in a final position, is little help to the researcher. 
Many of the Norse names have retained their Gaelic spelling 
forms on O.S. maps, so that we find the situation further 
complicated. For example, Mull contains names in both 
-airigh and -ary, such as Salachairigh and Calgary, the 
former almost certainly from salach ‘abounding in willow- 
trees’, and the latter from ON kald ‘cold’, or even the 
personal name Kali or Kolli. Even on the Wester Ross 
mainland, it is possible to identify post-mediaeval names in 
airigh, such as Airigh Luachraich (NG940855), Airigh 
Mhic Criadh (NG832774) and Airigh na Carra 
(NG825738) in Gairloch, alongside Norse shieling-names 
such as Aundrary (NG844724), Kernsary (NG893793) and 
Smiorasair (NH003670). This last-named is remote in the 
extreme, on the north-west shore of Loch Maree, while others 
in this category are fairly close to more settled and more 
productive land. 

While names in airigh are numerous in the islands, as is to 
be expected, their presence in the mainland is of much more 
interest to us, in that they indicate the existence of a 
transhumance system which fell out of use, in some areas, 
nearly two centuries ago. A recent study has identified the 
proportion of names containing airigh in transhumance 
names in Perthshire to be only 12% of the total, since ruighe 
and its variants is much more common.” Its distribution 1s 
very much orientated towards the west — Argyll, and the area 
north and west of the Great Glen, wherever there has been 
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Norse influence, survivals can be identified -ary and -ery 
endings, such as Fiunary and Savary in Morvern, Smirisary 
in Glenuig, Loch Nostairie east of Mallaig, and Blughasary 
in Lochbroom. 

The descriptive element in these airigh- names occasion- 
ally relate to the activities carried on in the shieling, but most 
often allude to the occupants or the users. Of their personal 
names, we find Airigh Ailein (NG9891), in Lochbroom, 
Airigh Choinnich (NB4846), Airigh Philip (NB3636) and 
Airigh Dhughaill (NB5050) in Lewis, Airigh 
Dhonnachaidh (NG2245), Airigh Nic a’ Phearsoin 
(NG2855) and Airigh Neill (NG3549) in Skye, as well as 
Airigh Shomhairle (NC1616) in Assynt and Airigh 
MhicGuirmein (NR5778) in Jura. Occupational names 
include Airigh a’ Chleirich (NM7442) ‘the clerk’s shieling’ 
in Morvern, Airigh an Leisteir (NG8572) ‘the fletcher’s 
shieling’ in Gairloch, Airigh an t-Sagairt ‘the priest’s 
shieling’ (NB2529) in Lewis, Airigh an t-Saoir (NG8673), 
‘the carpenter’s shieling’ in Gairloch and in Islay at NR3753, 
Airigh nan Griasaich (NC2020) ‘the shieling of the 
shoemakers’ in Assynt, and Airigh nam Bard (NG882535), 
in Applecross, ‘the shieling of the poets’. 

Allusions to various shieling activities are nonetheless 
relatively infrequent. One of the best-known is Arinagour 
(NM224570) in Coll, ‘the shieling of the goats’, but more 
obscure examples are Airigh nan Gamhna ‘stirks’ shieling’ 
in Islay (NM4254), Airigh nan Uan ‘lambs’ shieling’ 
(NB4457) in Ness, Lewis and Airighdhamh ‘ox-shieling’ 
(NC8238) in Sutherland. A few instances give a glimpse of 
. focal conditions, such as Airigh na Gaoithe (NB5360) 
‘windy shieling’ in Ness, Lewis, Airigh Fhluich (NN2830) 
‘wet shieling’ in Glen Lochy, west of Tyndrum, Airigh . 
Chorrach ‘tough shieling’ (NR5169) in Jura, and Airigh 
Bhoidheach ‘beautiful shieling’ (NR7674) in Knapdale. The 
sense of relaxation and release from the hard tasks of the 
crofting year was a major feature of traditions associated with 
shieling life, and occasionally, we find reference to this in the 
names. Forbes quotes Airigh na Suirigh® ‘the shieling of 
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courtship’ as being ‘on the moors between Strath and Sleat’, 
although I have been unable to locate it. 

There are many stories of young people occupying the 
shielings and finding innumerable opportunities of being 
alone with a member of the opposite sex, perhaps the only 
chance that they had, in the close confines of a crofting 
township. In contrast, there are several examples of Airigh a’ 
Bhodaich ‘the old man’s shieling’, such as in the Ross of 
Mull (NM5523), and Airigh nam Bodach in Barvas 
(NB4044), as well as Airigh na Caillich ‘the old woman’s 
shieling’ (NHO355) above Loch Clair, near Kinlochewe in 
Ross-shire. The peace of the hill-shielings must have been a 
welcome opportunity for older members of the community to 
get away from the townships, and spend much of the long 
summer days on lighter tasks than these required at home. 

Even so, there were disadvantages. Airigh nan Cuileag 
‘shieling of the flies’ (NN5954) to the south of Loch Rannoch 
must have had particularly troublesome midges, while Airigh 
na Lite ‘shieling of the porridge’ (NH4450) above the River 
Orrin in Ross suggests a certain monotony in the diet. 

A few of these names provide evidence of distance from 
the home township. We have a number of cases of Airigh na 
h-Aon Oidhche ‘Shieling of the One Night’, for example, in 
Benbecula (NF8152), North Uist (NF8064) and Jura 
(NR6591). These shielings were thought to be ‘halfway 
houses’ between the township and the main shieling area, and 
were originally occupied when in transit. We also have Loch 
Airigh na h-Aon Oidhche on the map in Barvas, Lewis 
(NB2942), South Uist (NF7925) and Coll (NM2359). One 
account which | recorded in Lewis in 1970 described how a 
certain man built a shieling beside a loch in the hill. On his 
first night there, he was awakened by a tremendous din 
outside the hut, and when he rose to investigate, he found the 
cattle being chased by a monster of such fierce appearance 
that the man took to his heels and never came near the 
shieling again.” The place was called Loch Airigh na h-Aon 
Oidhche from then on. Such stories obviously attempt to 
explain the existence of such names when the shieling system 
was in the process of gradually dying in the last century. 
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Most airigh-names, however, are descriptive of the 
topography. Airigh a’ Bhealaich ‘shieling of the pass’ 
(NC2920) above Loch Shin in Sutherland, Airigh an Easain 
‘shieling of the little waterfall’ (NH0083) in Lochbroom, 
Airigh Bhreac ‘speckled shieling’ (NM5244) in Mull, and 
Airigh Ruadh ‘ruddy shieling’ (NR3668) in Islay, are 
typical. 

The plural form airighean is very common in the islands, 
so that we frequently find a large shieling area allocated to a 
particular township being identified as a distinctive name. 
Airighean Gheocrab (NG1192) in South Harris, Airighean 
Hacleit (NB2023) and Airighean Kearsavat (NB4555) in 
Lewis, and Airighean Ura ‘new shielings’ (NH1988) in 
Lochbroom, suggest more recent developments of the system. 

The process of anglicisation has led to many of these 
airigh- names being changed to initial ari-. This usually 
involves places which have acquired the status of farms and 
even larger settlements. Arivruaich ‘shieling of the bank’ 
(NB2417) in Lewis, Aricharnach ‘shieling of the place of 
cairns’ (NG5527) in Skye, Arinagour in Coll, 
Arinacrinachd (NG7458) in Applecross,* Arienas ‘Angus’s 
shieling’ (NM6851) in Morvern, Ariundle ‘shieling of the 
white haugh’ (NM8264) near Strontian, Arichonan ‘Conan’s 
shieling’ (NR7791) in North Knapdale and Arinanuan 
‘shieling of the lambs’ (NR7339) in Kintyre are all examples 
of this process. It is common to find such names in close 
proximity to others containing elements such as achadh 
‘field’ and goirtean ‘little enclosure’ which suggests that 
these shieling sites were able to be brought into permanent 
cultivation. 

It is sometimes the case that airigh occurs as a final 
element. Clanonairigh ‘meadow-shieling’ (NM0504) is in 
the hill-country west of Inveraray, Ardarie ‘high shieling’ is 
on Loch Sunart (NM7562), and two places called Garvary 
‘rough shieling” lie in the upper part of Creich parish, 
Sutherland (NH6399) and in the hills above Kincardine, 
Ross-shire (NH5986). These are usually hill-farms which 
began life as hill shielings. 

While airigh is the standard term for ‘shieling’ in much of 














and south-east parts of the Highlands is righe or ruighe. 
Dwelly gives righe as follows (p. 760): 


‘righe, -an, s.m. Wrist. 2. Arm. 3. The forearm. 4. 
Outstretched part or base of a mountain. 5. Slope. 6. 
Summer residence for herdsmen and cattle, shieling. 7. 
Reproof...’ 


There is a further entry (p. 776) for ruidhe, where the Mid- 
Perthshire meaning is given as ‘dairy or shieling’ and ruighe 
is also given as a recognised form. With this plethora of 
forms, and a variety of possible meanings, it is not surprising 
that a good deal of confusion has taken place in the 
identification of possible shieling names. It is perfectly 
possible for righe to be applied to a sloping section of hill 
ground where no transhumance activity has taken place, and 
where no physical remains of shielings can be seen. Care has 
therefore to be taken when attempting to provide derivations 
for names in this group. In his survey of Perthshire shieling 
names, Albert Bil lists the variants for the term as ruigh, 
ruidh, rhuidh, ruadh, ruaidhe, and the anglicised forms 
rie” and run. Most Gaelic speakers would now spell the word 
ruighe, and | will use this as standard. 

Bil’s distribution maps (pps. 389 and 391) suggests that in 
Perthshire, names containing airigh and its variants are 
mostly located in the west and south-west of the country, 
where Gaelic survived longest, while the ruighe variants are 
a much more easterly and northerly distribution, in Atholl and 
Rannoch. There are, however, many recorded examples of 
righe and ruighe occurring much further west, in Lochaber, 
Moidart and Wester Ross. As is to be expected, we find the 
element common in the upland parts of Speyside, Banffshire 
and Aberdeenshire, often in anglicised forms. 

Any discussion of the terms airigh and ruighe must bring 

up the question of distinction between places containing these 
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the Gaelic-speaking area, the most common usage in the east 


elements. Bil speculates that airigh may have been brought 
into Strathtay and Atholl by folk who originated in South- 
west Perthshire, probably in the mediaeval period.* But it is 
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more likely that airigh was already understood by Gaelic 
speakers as a shieling term even in these areas, and ruighe 
was an alternative form which had a slightly different 
association, perhaps (as Bil suggests) connected with the 
possibility of cultivation in the less rugged hill country of the 
east. 

We should also note that rinn or roinn, ‘promontory’, 
‘point’ is a term that appears in a number of topographic 
settlement names, especially in the North-East, and it is liable 
to be a further source of confusion, especially when 
anglicised. Local derivations in Stathdon and the Braemar 
area,’ for example, suggest that r(o)inn can mean ‘place’ or 
‘point’, or even ‘piece of land’, in very much the same way as 
bad ‘clump’ is used in modern Gaelic. In the listing for 
Upper Deeside,” Watson and Allan quote names Rineten 
‘juniper point’ (NJ2700), Rintarsin ‘athwart point’ 
(NO2696), Rinloan ‘pool point’ (NJ2900) and Rinabaich 
‘byre point’ (NO3096) in locations which could have been in 
transhumance areas at one time, and the local pronunciation 
forms for these names seldom clarifies the situation. 
However, where the initial spellings are in ruigh(e), we are 
on slightly surer ground. Ruighe and t-Sagairt ‘the priest's 
hill-slope’ (NJ3701) on the Tullich Burn, Ruighachail 
‘cabbage-slope’ in Glen Gelder (NO2591) and Ruighe 
Ealasaid, ‘Elizabeth’s slope’ (NO0086) in Glen Geldie 
represent a continuation of the original non-anglicised Gaelic 
forms. There are over 60 of these in Upper Deeside. 

In Banffshire, we find a number of examples in Glen 
Rinnes, such as Rinaitin (NJ2632), Restocknach (NJ2531), 
and Recletich (NJ2834); in the Haughs of Cromdale, names 
like Rynaballoch (NJ1029), and on the Moray side of the 
Spey near Archiestown, Rynagarrie (NJ2342), Rinafiach 
(NJ2242) and Ringorm (NJ2644). Aberdeenshire names in 
this group include Rowrandle in Monymusk, Rinnalloch in 
Midmar (spelt ‘Rurynauchlach’ in the RMS of 1540) and 
Rinnacharn in Tarland. All of these places are small farms 
with neighbours which contain names in Bad-, Bal-, Knock-, 
Blair- and Torr-, and must be regarded as roinn-names, 
although reidh ‘slope’ must be the generic for Recletich and 
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a few others. 

The Perthshire group are much more likely to be indicative 
oÍ shieling activity, and many survive on the map in their 
original Gaelic. Ruidh Bad na Seabhaig on the Edendon 
Water (NN7176) ‘the slope of the hawk’s clump’ was 
certainly a shieling site, and Allt Ruidh nan Sgoilearan ‘the 
burn of the scholars’ slope’ north-west of Dalnaspidal is well 
documented as a shieling (NN6373).* In Fortingall Ruighe 
na Mucaraich ‘shieling of the place of pigs’ (NN4358), 
Ruighe a’ Mhadaidh ‘shieling of the dog’ (NN5251) and the 
curiously-named Lochan Ruighe na Doire MacMhadagain 
‘little loch of the shieling of MacMadagain’s thicket’ 
(NN4660) are present, together with more conventional 
names like Ruighe Glas ‘grey shieling’ (NN5163) and 
Ruighe an Tuim Duibh ‘shieling of the black hillock’ 
(NN4152). 

Some shieling sites are at high altitude. Ruigh Allt Glas- 
choire ‘shieling of the grey corrie burn’ (NN4471) is at 
1750'. A group of settlements in the parish of Abernethy and 
Kincardine in the area of the River Nethy, are located above 
the 1200' mark. Ryvoan probably: ruighe a’ bhothain 
‘shieling of the hut’ (NJOO11), Rynettin (NJO114), and 
Rynuie (NJOO13) are all in hill-slope situations, and 
obviously became hill-farms. Rymore (NJ9816) and Rynuan 
(NJ9915) ‘slope of the lambs’ are in Tulloch, south of Loch 
Garten. Here, too is Stranruie, ‘strath of the hill-slope’ 
(NH9916) and somewhat to the south, Rychallich, ‘the old 
woman’s slope’ (NH9916). The stream that runs through this 
place conveniently gives the Gaelic form — Allt Ruigh 
Chaillich, and is a reminder that the anglicised form of such 
names can frequently be accompanied on O.S. maps by a 
topographic feature such as a stream or a hillock which 
successfully preserves the original Gaelic form of the name. 
Clearly, ruigh is a common element east of the Spey, used 
for hill-farms at altitudes in the 800'-1300' range. From an 
examination of the map evidence, ruigh here seems to signify 
‘hill-slope’ rather than ‘shieling’, but it may well have been 
the case that these areas were once transhumance zones, and 
it would be rash to suggest a definite case for either ‘slope’ or 
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‘shieling’ without much more concrete archeological 
evidence, or reliable documentary proof. 

Ruighe is certainly an active element in other parts of the 
west. An examination of names in the Strontian area of North 
Argyll, for example, reveals Ruighe Raonuill (NM8365) at 
800', Ruighe Bealach Clachaig (NM8867) at 1475' and Allt 
Ruigh Spardain (NM8565), as well as Ruighe na Feithe 
(NM9561) and Ruighe Mor (NM8247). These ail seem to be 
topographic features, and the ‘hill-slope’ derivation is most 
likely. Two much more probable shieling sites are at the east 
end of the Blackwater, in a most desolate area. Ruigh an 
Lagain (NN3561) and Ruigh na Bruach Ruaidhe (NN3761) 
are both near the 1100' mark, and far from human habitation. 

Several examples occur in the Glengarry area, such as 
Ruighe Ranaich (NH2603), north of Loch Garry, and 
Ruighe Shamhraidh ‘summer shieling’? (NM7093) at the 
west end of Loch Morar suggests a genuine transhumance 
name. This is true of a number of these names in the ‘Rough 
Bounds’. Ruighe nan Dearcag ‘shieling of the berries’ is 
near the Lochaber march (NM9192) and Ruighe na h-Airigh 
(NH0500) ‘slope of the shieling’ near Loch Quoich — is an 
example of the two shieling terms in the same name. But 
ruighe was common in this area. Ruighe Allt a’ Chuirn 
(NHO501) is close by, and An Airigh and Allt an Airigh 
(NHO500) are both partly submerged by the hydro-electric 
scheme reservoir which is Loch Quoich. 

By far the highest density of names in ruighe, however, is 
found in Perthshire. John Kerr’s account of settlements in 
Atholl, for example, lists 19 in ruidhe, besides another six in 
Rie-.” Ruigh nam Plaidean ‘shieling of the plaids’ 
(NN7889) is described as ‘having the remains of eleven 
buildings and a sheepfold’,* and it is certain from such 
evidence that in the foothills of the Grampians, ruigh(e) is 
the standard term for ‘shieling’. 

Having briefly examined this term, however, we have to 
reiterate that the range of forms in original Gaelic makes it 
necessary that the sites in question must be investigated for 
evidence of shieling settlements, unless (as in the case of the 
Atholl shielings) there is a reliable documentary record 
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alluding to shieling activity. 

The word both is defined in Dwelly” as ‘cottage, hut, tent, 
bower, bothie, now buth’. The diminutive, bothan, is 
similarly defined. This is certainly an early Gaelic word, and 
it still found in Ireland. Names like Boleskine, which appear 
in documents as early as 1227 suggest that both was widely 
used as a settlement term in the early mediaeval period, 
especially in upland areas where grazing was a major feature 
of the economy. MacBain suggests that it was used in 
Pictland as an alternative to baile,” especially in the Great 
Glen area where, beside Boleskine, we find names like 
Bunachton, Bochrubin, Bolin in Glengarry, and Bohuntin 
in Lochaber. Certainly, when one examines these places they 
are in favoured sites with abundant arable and grazing, and 
evidence of permanent settlement, well-established. 
Botriphnie in Keith is an easterly example which is 
documented as early as 1225, and in the south, there is 
Bothkenner in Stirlingshire which is almost certainly in this 
category, first appearing on record c.1250. In Perthshire, 
Bohespic overlooking the Tummel above Dalnoe is ‘the 
bishop’s booth’, suggesting an area of grazings owned by the 
bishopric of Dunkeld. 

More commonly, however, it is the diminutive, bothan, 
which concerns us here, since it is clearly important in terms 
of shieling sites, as well as being a commun usage to describe 
small huts which were erected for non-shieling purposes. The 
most common of these would have been small structures 
where distilling could be carried on in secret, and such places 
were likely to have been in secluded situations. Stalkers and 
gamekeepers, in the eighteenth and nineteenth century were 
often provided with huts for shelter in isolated parts of the 
large shooting estates. However, the establishment of 
shielings often involved temporary structures such as tents, 
although in most cases, we have little remaining evidence for 
these. The distribution of bothan in Perthshire names is 
referred to by Bil who suggests that the dozen examples 
which he has identified are representative of both 
transhumance and non-shieling activities. There are so many 
cases of bothan as a minor name that it is rather pointless to 
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enumerate them in this paper, and an examination of minor 
names in virtually any part of the Gaelic-speaking area will 
reveal a number of examples. 

The last term in this group is one which may well be one of 
the oldest and most obscure. This is sgailean, from sgail 
‘shade’, ‘shadow’, hence ‘bower’, a term which implies a 
sheltered place for livestock. Few examples survive in place- 
names, although one, in the Braes of Glenlivet is Scalan 
(NH2519) in an upland area where transhumance was a 
prominent feature of the pastoral economy. Loch a’ Sgalain 
(NM3419) in the Ross of Mull is another possible candidate, 
and Allt an Sgailean (NN5570) in Fortingall, Perthshire is on 
the 1" O.S. map. It is possible, however, that the original 
meaning of ‘shaded place’ is the specific element here. 

While the majority of enclosures and shieling terms are 
dealt with in this paper, we have to acknowledge that many of 
these man-made features in the grazings of the Gaidhealtachd 
have now completely disappeared, and the knowledge of their 
traditions has vanished also. Many shielings were named 
simply by the use of the neighbouring topographic feature, 
and it is only through the map or documentary record that we 
know of their existence. There may well be remains visible 
on the ground, in the form of crumbling walls and footings, 
but a great many of these have been swallowed up by forestry 
plantings in the last few decades and irretrievably damaged 
by heavy machinery, draining operations and the like. Of the 
twenty shielings listed by Gaffney” in the Drumochter, only 
two contain elements suggesting the presence of such 
activity. The remainder are all names of established 
topographic features, such as hill-streams, corries and hill- 
slopes. | 

This suggests that our knowledge of the process that went ` 
on over many centuries is limited by a number of factors. The 
place-name record, whether from maps, plans or documents, 
can only tell us a portion of the story. The evidence from 
archeological research can help to fill in some of the gaps, but 
the nature of many of these man-made structures was often of 
a temporary nature, so that little in the way of significant 
remains are likely to be found. The role of oral tradition, 
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likewise, is limited to the Outer Isles, and even there, 
memories of shieling life are rapidly receding. It is probable 
that this important aspect of our history, on which much 
research remains to be done, will to a large extent remain a 
closed book. 
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The western highlands and islands of Scotland in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries are certainly not lacking colourful 
figures who flit like moths in the dim twilight between 
history and legend created by a dearth of source materials. 
Who would not like to know more about the mighty 
Somerled, rí Innsi Gall & Cind tire, who was killed in an 
invasion of the Scottish mainland in 1164, or Malcolm 
MacHeth, Somerled’s brother-in-law, who spent two decades 
in captivity at Roxburgh before coming to terms with 
Malcolm IV in 1157 and ending his life as Earl of Ross, or 
Donald MacWilliam, yet another figure involved in dynastic 
struggle with the Scottish kings descended from Malcolm III 
and Queen Margaret.’ Yet if Somerled, MacHeth, and 
MacWilliam may be glimpsed only through a glass darkly, 
then surely the most enigmatic figure of Scotland’s western 
seaboard in the twelfth century is Wimund — monk, bishop, 
warrior, and if our sources can be believed, claimant to the 
earldom of Moray or the Scottish kingship — or just possibly 
both. Although Wimund has often been portrayed as a 
romantic adventurer, there was little romance in his eventual 
downfall and mutilation, and the major issue surrounding 
Wimund in the past has been his true identity. This paper, 
while not eschewing such questions entirely, will add a new 
dimension to the study of Wimund by examining his activities 
in the light of current research on the Scottish kingdom, 
which highlights relations between the feudalized core and 
the Gaelic and Scoto-Norse periphery of the kingdom in the 
twelfth century. In short, while it will establish the historicity 
of Wimund, it will then attempt to evaluate the significance 
of Wimund’s challenge to David I. 
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i. The story of Wimund and the sources 


Any study of Wimund requires first and foremost a review 
of the sources upon which his story is based. There is a 
certain irony in the fact that Somerled, MacHeth, and 
MacWilliam should inspire more interest than Wimund, for in 
contrast to the dearth of sources for the former, there is an 
abundance of evidence for the latter. For this fortunate turn of 
events we are indebted to William of Newburgh, a northern 
English chronicler who composed his Historia Rerum 
Anglicarum in the 1190s.* We will return to the value of this 
work shortly, but first it is necessary to review the story of 
Wimund which it presents. 

According to William of Newburgh, Wimund was born in 
England. After receiving a rudimentary education as a clerk 
and copyist, he became a monk at Furness abbey in 
Lancashire. From Furness he went to the Isle of Man, and 
then he was elected as bishop of the Isles because he pleased 
the Manxmen with his charismatic appeal. Shortly thereafter 
he became elated by his success, and at last, “not fearing the 
judgement of truth, he feigned himself to be the son of the 
earl of Moray, and that he was deprived of the inheritance of 
his fathers by the king of Scotland.” Wimund soon acquired a 
formidable following, which grew daily. With this force, he 
boldly invaded Scotland, avoiding battle with the army of the 
king of Scots, but waiting for the royal force to disperse and 
only then striking. During these raids, Wimund received only 
one setback, at the hands of, “a certain bishop, a man of 
singular simplicity,” who checked his advance when Wimund 
demanded tribute from him. In the confrontation between the 
two forces Wimund was knocked senseless by an axe hurled 
by his opponent, and his forces were routed. But he 
recovered, and returned to his raiding. Eventually the king of 
Scots was forced to come to terms with Wimund, and yielded 
to him a province, which included the monastery of Furness. 

This agreement checked Wimund’s raiding on Scotland, 
but he became accustomed to being treated like a king, and 
indeed took repressive measures towards the very monastery 
where he had once been a monk. His actions so enraged some 
of the people that they laid a trap for the warrior-bishop, 
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seized and bound him, then proceeded to put out each of his 
eyes and castrate him, “for the sake of the kingdom of 
Scotland, not for that of Heaven.” Following his mutilation, 
Wimund was sent to the Cistercian abbey of Byland in North 
Yorkshire, where he lived until his death. But despite his 
mutilation and banishment to the cloister, he was still 
reported to have boasted that, “had he only the eye of a 
sparrow his enemies should have little occasion to rejoice at 
what they had done to him.” 

By any standards this is a remarkable story, made even 
more so be the fact that it is reported by a reliable chronicler 
who had first-hand knowledge of his subject. William of 
Newburgh was born about 1136 and was educated at the 
Augustinian priory of Newburgh in Yorkshire, where he 
eventually became a canon. His Historia Rerum Anglicarum, 
begun in 1195 or 1196, was primarily a narrative of political 
and ecclesiastical events in England for the period from 1066 
to 1198. In composing his history, William drew heavily upon 
previous historical works, documents, oral testimony, and 
firsthand experience. Not surprisingly, there was an emphasis 
upon northern events, and William provides detailed 
information on the northern monastic houses of Newburgh, 
Fountains, Rievaulx and Byland, on the bishops of Durham 
and archbishops of York, and on the Scottish kings, whom he 
greatly admired. Within the context of northern Britain, then, 
William was both well-informed and well-placed to record 
the activities of Wimund, especially since York was centrally 
located and still maintained contacts as far afield as 
Scandinavia. Most importantly, however, William was 
personally acquainted with Wimund, and claimed to have 
spoken to him: “Him indeed I have often seen afterwards at 
our Byland,” he writes, “and have learned his most insolent 
actions.” Indeed, this is one of only four times in the text 
where William presents himself as an eyewitness.° There is 
nothing outrageous in this claim of firsthand information: 
Byland abbey is only a few miles away from Newburgh, and 
both are in close proximity to Rievaulx.” William told his 
readers that Byland, “is well known to me, it stands one 
milliario from the church of Newburgh were I was educated 
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in Christ from boyhood.”* The firsthand experience of 
William of Newburgh with the subject of the present paper is 
amplified by William’s careful (by twelfth-century standards) 
scholarship. He was concerned with the value of testimony, 
or evidence as we would call it, thought about its veracity, 
and his History is generally acknowledged as “the finest 
historical work left to us by an Englishman of the twelfth 
century.” This eyewitness account of William of Newburgh 
must therefore be considered a contemporary source of the 
first importance for Wimund, despite the fact that William 
was drawing upon memories half a lifetime distant at the time 
it was composed.” 

The proximity of the abbeys of Byland, Newburgh, 
Rievaulx, and even Fountains, as well the exchange of 
documents and information among these monasteries, meant 
that Ailred, abbot of Rievaulx (d. 1167), was familiar with 
the story of Wimund and included a brief mention of him in a 
panegyric on King David I of Scotland. Unlike William of 
Newburgh’s narrative, this account is short, and is primarily 
an invective against the “false monk”, or pseudoepiscopus, 
was Wimund is called. It provides few details of geography 
or chronology, and really serves to provide a moral lesson — a 
point to which we will return shortly." 

The account of William of Newburgh receives at least 
partial corroboration from two other chroniclers: Robert of 
Torigni and Matthew Paris. Robert of Torigni (d. 1186), like 
William of Newburgh, was a contemporary of many of the 
events he described, and his work is factual and on the whole 
accurate.” As the abbot of Mont Saint-Michel, a great 
northern centre of pilgrimage, Robert would have been well 
placed to gather information from kings, courtiers, his fellow 
ecclesiastics, and pilgrims. He recorded sub anno 1152 that 
John, a monk of Séez, became the second bishop of the Isle of 
Man after the first bishop, Wimund, had been “expelled and 
deprived of his eyes.”' Matthew Paris (d. about 1259), the 
well-known chronicler of St. Albans, noted that John became 
second bishop of the Isles after Wimund, but placed these 
events in 1151.'* Paris also referred to Wimund as a monk of 
Savigny, but since Furness was a daughter of Savigny, this 
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discrepancy is easily explained as a simple error. 

Consideration of the evolution of the bishopric of the Isles 
also illuminates Wimund’s early career and further 
corroborates the story as we have it thus far. When King Olaf 
of Man found the abbey of Rushen near Ballasalla and 
colonized it with monk from Furness in 1134, he granted to 
the latter the right of electing the bishop of the Isles." Once 
the first bishop had been chosen in this fashion, Olaf wrote to 
the archbishop of York asking him to consecrate the nominee. 
Much to our frustration, the bishop-elect is not named in the 
letter: he is simply episcopus noster.'° But a witness to the 
1134 foundation charter of Rushen was W. monachus: could 
this be Wimund?"” And could the episcopus noster of Olaf’s 
letter have been the same? If this scenario accurately reflects 
events surrounding the election of the bishop of the Isles in 
1134, then it would mesh nicely with both Robert of Torigni 
and Matthew Paris, who regarded Wimund as the first bishop 
of the Isles. However, since there are bishops of Man and the 
Isles on record before Wimund, it may be that because 
Wimund was the first bishop of the Isles to have been chosen 
by the monks of Furness he was seen by continental writers 
as having been the first bishop of a newly reconstituted 
diocese, or else as the first incumbent elected by the new 
procedure, rather than the first ever bishop. 

At this point the evidence of the thirteenth-century 
Chronicle of Man must be introduced. Given the strength of 
the narrative of William of Newburgh and the support of 
Robert of Torigni, it seems a little odd that the Chronicle of 
Man, well-placed to record the activities of Wimund because 
of its interest in the affairs of the Isles, did not, apparently, do 
so. Neither in the chronicle itself, nor in the list of bishops 
appended to it, is there any mention of Wimund."* However, it 
is worthwhile bearing in mind that the Manx chronicle is 
extremely unreliable chronologically. Many events are 
displaced by a number of years and there seems no reason to 
believe that the list of bishops should be any more reliable in 
this respect than the chronicle itself.” It may, therefore, 
represent either an incomplete or a garbled record, 
particularly since there is a prominent gap in the chronicle 
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between the years 1143-1152 — precisely where we would 
expect to find some mention of Wimund’s activities.” 
Another problem with the Manx chronicle is that the list of 
bishops appended to it knows nothing of the bishop John 
named by Robert of Torigni as the second bishop of the Isles. 
This may be explained by the fact that the deposition of 
Wimund created a controversy over the election of his 
successor. In a second letter, addressed to the dean and 
chapter of York, King Olaf urged them to procure the 
consecration of Nicholas as bishop of the Isles, and implored 
them to “let not the clamour of the monks of Furness disturb 
you in any way. “ It would appear that, following the 
deposition of Wimund, and fearing another poor choice by 
the monks of Furness, Olaf undertook to have Nicholas, his 
own candidate, appointed bishop. But since this right had 
been granted previously to the monks of Furness, and since 
such rights were jealously guarded in the middle ages, the 
monks of Furness protested Olaf’s decision. What is not 
certain is the date of this second letter. While Haddon and 
Stubbs assigned it to the same period as the first, that is, 
between 1131 and 1134,” this dating is difficult to accept. 
More likely it belongs to the 1140s,” and since there was no 
archbishop at York with full metropolitan powers until Henry 
Murdac in 1148, the most probable date for Nicholas being at 
York is early in that year.“ However, since the archbishop 
preferred John, Nicholas, who was Olaf’s candidate, never 
received consecration.” Thus, John was recorded as second 
bishop of the Isles by Robert of Torigni and Matthew Paris, 
while the Manx chronicle ignored his brief episcopate 
altogether since he was not acceptable to King Olaf.” 
Professor Barrow has, characteristically, illuminated 
further evidence with a bearing on the question of Wimund. 
This evidence is in the form of a charter of William (II) de 
Lancaster to the monks of Byland abbey. The grant, dated to 
c. 1180, was made in perpetual alms, “and for the settlement 
of the complaint which Wimund, late bishop of the Isles, had 
against the father of the grantor.”” While the “complaint” is 
not further elaborated, it seems reasonable to relate it to the 
events of the 1130s and 1140s, and the overall impression 
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given by this document is that, at the local level, at any rate, 
the activities of Wimund took a considerable amount of time 
to set right again. 

Careful consideration of these accounts reveals a number of 
problems. The most vexing is certainly the lack of a firm 
chronology for Wimund, especially since William of 
Newburgh is frustratingly devoid of specific dates. William, 
like Ailred, placed this story at the end of a panegyric on 
David I of Scotland, suggesting that the episode took place 
near the end of that king’s reign. Nevertheless, barren of 
dates though this account may be, a rough chronology of 
Wimund’s life can still be determined utilizing internal 
references. William stated that Wimund had begun his career 
as a monk of Furness abbey. Initially founded for Savignac 
monks at Tulketh in 1124 by Stephen, count of Boulogne, the 
house was moved to Furness in 1127, and so the foundation 
of Furness provides a jumping off point for Wimund’s 
career.” From Furness Wimund was said to have been sent to 
the Isle of Man. The context for this is almost certainly the 
foundation of Rushen abbey by King Olaf of Man in 1134, 
which was colonized from Furness.” At the opposite end of 
his career, Wimund’s deposition and retirement to Byland”® 
must have taken place no later than 1148, based upon the 
garbled information which we possess about his successors to 
the bishopric of the Isles. A floruit for Wimund may therefore 
be postulated which spans the two decades from the | 
foundation of Furness in 1127 to the election of Nicholas as i 
bishop of the Isles in about 1148. The date of his death, of 
course, remains a mystery, but the charter mentioned above, 
dated to c. 1180, seems to suggest that Wimund was dead by 
that time, and it may be not unreasonable to conclude that he 
died at Byland abbey.” 

Still other difficulties relate to the nature of the account of 
William of Newburgh (and to a lesser degree Ailred) and to 
historical writing in the twelfth century in general. As a 
member of the Augustinians, William belonged to an order 
which R.W. Southern described as, “an order of compromise 
— between the world and its rejection, between the splendours 
of Benedictinism and the trivialities of disorganized colleges 
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of clergy.”” However, because of his close connections with 
Rievaulx and Byland, William has been described asa 
“ ‘Cistercian’ Augustinian”. Indeed, he dedicated the Historia 
to Ernald, the abbot of Rievaulx.* Thus, while William’s 
preference was for the monastic order in general and for the 
Cistercians in particular, the activities of Wimund —- a 
Cistercian monk, let us not forget ~ would have been grounds 
for the strongest possible censure. Moreover, because 
William seems to have had almost nothing good to say about 
the secular clergy and especially the bishops, who were 
portrayed as moving too much in the affairs of the world and 
neglecting their flocks, Wimund also provided an easy target. 
Not only was he a Cistercian monk who radically departed 
from the ideals of the order, but he was also a bishop who 
engaged in notably in episcopalian activities. Thus, the 
discussion of Wimund appears under the heading, “Of bishop 
Wimund and his inepiscopal life, and of how he was 
blinded.” And recounting Wimund’s military exploits, 
William writes: “he was now Nimrod, a mighty hunter before 
the Lord, disdaining to be with Peter a fisher of men, 
according to the obligation of episcopal office.” Just as 
William seems to have been partial to the Cistercian ideal and 
hostile to the secular clergy, so too does he demonstrate an 
interest, and even, it might be said, admiration for the 
MacMalcolm kings (in contrast to the Scottish people, 
regarded as barbarians). William writes of Malcolm IV, for 
instance, that “from boyhood he cherished the fervour of 
supernatural love, and through his whole life the whiteness of 
chastity...among secular men whom he resembled only in 
dress, he was a monk...and seemed a terrestrial angel.” I 
cannot help but think that this attitude towards the Scottish 
monarchs would have coloured William’s thinking about 
Wimund, who, after all, was locked in strife with David I and 
considerably disrupted his reign. Finally, it must be recalled 
that twelfth-century historical writing constituted a “serious 
entertainment:” it was intended to edify the reader, which 
meant the historian was a “higher critic and judge” whose 
duty it was to adopt a moral tone towards his subject matter.” 
To William, then, Wimund’s strange story offered a moral 
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which could hardly be omitted. He noted how the episode of 
Wimund “ought not to be passed over in silence, that 
posterity may know his in this man He was glorified who 
opposes the proud and gives grace to the humble.”” In short, 
while William was a careful historian who weighed the 
evidence and thought about its veracity, he was also a man of 
his age who was shaped by traditions of monastic thought and 
historical writing which made him hostile to Wimund. 


ii. The place of Wimund in twelfth-century Scotland 


It could be said that the identity of Wimund, like the 
identity of Malcolm MacHeth, constitutes one of the larger 
unsolved mysteries of twelfth-century Scotland. But unlike 
the case of Malcolm MacHeth, where several statements from 
various chroniclers (however contradictory) exist on the 
subject of his identity, the issue of Wimund’s identity hinges 
almost entirely on the statement of William of Newburgh that 
Wimund was lying when he claimed to be the son of the earl 
of Moray. The historian is therefore placed in an 
uncomfortable position when attempting to assess this 
material. Should the testimony of William of Newburgh be 
accepted at face value, and Wimund dismissed as a mere 
pretender? Or must the bias of William’s work be admitted as 
casting reasonable doubt on his assessment of Wimund? The 
difficult question of just who was meant by the ‘earl of 
Moray’ must also be factored into this perplexing equation.” 
Perhaps Wimund’s identity — that is, his genealogy — will 
never be known, given the nature of the evidence. But it 
might also be said that too much attention has been devoted | 
to solving the problem of Wimund’s identity, while other 
avenues of investigation have been left unexplored. Above 
all, it needs to be determined how Wimund fits into the 
general pattern of challenges to the MacMalcolm kings of 
Scots from the northern, western, and southwestern 
peripheries of their kingdom, and what his strange story 
reveals about those challenges. 

Perhaps one crucial issue does need to be addressed before 
moving on to the place of Wimund in twelfth-century Scottish 
history, and this is who Wimund certainly was no/: Malcolm 
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MacHeth. Writers from the fourteenth century to the present 
have often confused the two men, so it is worthwhile to 
examine how this case of mistaken identity arose and how it 
has been perpetuated. The first writer to confuse Wimund 
with Malcolm MacHeth was apparently John of Fordun. 
Writing c. 1380, Fordun had this to say about Malcolm 
MacHeth: “Now that Malcolm was the son of MacHeth, but 
he lied and said he was the son of Angus, earl of Moray...” 
Here, however, Fordun has probably conflated two accounts, 
one of Wimund and one of Malcolm MacHeth.* But the 
confusion Fordun created was perpetuated and passed along 
down the centuries. In the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth centuries respectively, Sir D. Dalrymple, W.F. 
Skene, and R.L. Bremner (to name but a few) all accepted the 
identification of Wimund with Malcolm MacHeth.*' Skene 
even produced a lengthy explanation of how Wimund 
dropped his monastic name and took the Celtic appellation of 
Malcolm MacHeth!” It must be conceded that at first glance 
the careers of the two men do appear similar: both challenged 
David I; both drew support from the Western Isles; both came 
to terms with the king of Scots and received a province. They 
were even contemporaries. Yet, ironically, it was the 
chronology of their lives which proved that Wimund and 
Malcolm MacHeth could not be the same person. Indeed, as 
long ago as 1862 E.W. Robertson, in a lengthy footnote, 
destroyed this case of mistaken identity. He demonstrated 
clearly how, during the years of Wimund’s raiding activities, 
Malcolm MacHeth was a captive in Roxburgh castle. Indeed, 
while MacHeth had been captured in 1134 and came to terms 
with Malcolm IV in 1157, Wimund could hardly have gone to 
the Isle of Man before 1134, and in any event his career 
ended at the latest in 1148, nearly a decade before MacHeth’s 
release.” As Robertson put it, “it is impossible to identify him 
{[Wimund] with the solitary captive in Roxburgh castle 
without attributing to one, or both, ubiquity.” Probably 
because Skene, who was more widely read and admitted as an 
authority by succeeding generations, did not accept this 
argument, the confusion of Wimund with Malcolm MacHeth 
continued into the twentieth century.” Even the careful 
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scrutiny and critical abilities of A.O. Anderson could not 
inhibit its adoption by later commentators.* Nevertheless, 
although the case of mistaken identity continues, careful 
scholarship will not allow MacHeth to be identified with 
Wimund, and they must be viewed as separate individuals 
with different careers and fates.” 

Having reasserted that Malcolm MacHeth and Wimund 
were not identical, it remains to consider some problems 
associated with the latter and his place in Scotland’s twelfth 
century. First, what were his origins? The name Wimund is of 
little help here, as it is not an unusual one. Although it could 
be Norse, it is also found in English and Norman contexts, 
but I know of no other Wimund in a twelfth-century Scottish 
context.“ William of Newburgh stated that Wimund was 
obscurissimo in Anglia loco natus.*”” But since we have 
already seen that William knew virtually nothing of 
Wimund’s background before he entered Furness abbey, the 
vagueness of the phrase must around our suspicions. 
However, there is some evidence which points in the 
direction of the Western Isles as the place of Wimund’s 
origin. William of Newburgh made it clear that one of the 
reasons Wimund was elevated to the position of bishop of the 
Isles was because, among other things, he pleased the 
Manxmen with the “sweetness of his address” (suavitate 
eloquii).® This implies that Wimund was not merely familiar 
with, but also fluent in, the language of the Manxmen, and it 
is difficult to see how this could have been the case had he 
been an Englishman. A second pointer towards an origin 
within the Western Isles is the letter of Olaf of Man from 
1134 granting the monks of Furness the right to elect the 
bishop of the Isles. The grant was made, “that the Christian 
religion in my kingdom shall be preserved entire under its 
own bishop, rather than rendered desolate under strangers.””’ 
Wimund’s affiliation with the Isles is further strengthened by 
a somewhat confusing York chronicle, which associated him 
with the Isle of Skye.’ Apart from these specific references, it 
is also instructive to consider the role of the bishop within 
English (Anglo-Norman) and Scandinavian societies during 
the period in question. Within a Scandinavian context, church 
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practices were often ‘irregular’ when viewed from a Roman, 
reforming, perspective, and it was not until the later twelfth 
century that the gap between priests and laymen and 
ecclesiastical leaders and the secular authorities widened.” 
Indeed, as late as the 1170s and 1180s edicts had to be 
promulgated which forbade the bearing of arms by clerics.“ 
The activities of Bishop Gudmundr Arason in the early years 
of the thirteenth century in Iceland should serve as a reminder 
that Wimund’s activities, while unusual, were not unique. 
Bishop Arason was locked in strife with both secular and 
ecclesiastical authorities for some twenty-seven years, and as 
one modern commentator has noted, “unrest and anarchy 
flourished everywhere around him.”* Thus, while writers 
within the contemporary church reform movement like 
William of Newburgh and Ailred of Rievaulx condemned 
Wimund because of his inepiscopal behaviour, a commentator 
from a Scandinavian perspective would no doubt have found 
less to object to. Modern judgements that Wimund was 
“utterly unfit to hold his sacred office” only fail to appreciate 
the nature of Scandinavian Christianity in the twelfth and 
thirteenth century and blindly repeat the opinions of 
contemporaries like William of Newburgh.” If it is lamented 
that the sources are not precise enough to pinpoint an origin 
for Wimund, taken cumulatively the evidence strongly 
suggests that Wimund was not an outsider, but was drawn 
from within the ambit of the mixed Gaelic and Norse world of 
Man, the Western Isles, and the Irish Sea in the twelfth 
century.” If this is true, his origins would have lain within the 
same cultural milieu that produced Somerled, Fergus of 
Galloway, and Malcolm MacHeth — all of whom are linked by 
the common thread of the challenge they mounted to the 
MacMalcolm dynasty. 

The connection of Wimund with Moray hardly needs to be 
emphasised, since according to William of Newburgh he 
proclaimed himself to be the son of the earl of Moray. In the 
past, however, investigations of Wimund have been primarily 
concerned to determine first, whether he was in fact lying in 
making this proclamation, and second, just who he really was. 
Although the issue is of genuine importance to those who 
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wish to construct a genealogy for Wimund, it is really 
superfluous here. What is relevant is that Wimund’s claims 
were taken seriously by contemporaries, and so we come to 
the place of Wimund in the numerous challenges to the kings 
of Scots which characterize the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. 

From the time of David I to that of his great-grandson 
Alexander II a century later, the kings of Scots were 
continually faced with challenges to their authority. In the 
century between 1120 and 1230 no fewer than seventeen 
clashes are recorded in the meagre annals from which much 
of our knowledge of this period is gleaned. Moray was 
consistently in the forefront of these challenges to the 
MacMalcolm dynasty, and it is Wimund’s connection with 
this remote and rugged northern province which leads us 
naturally to the role of Moray in challenges to the Scottish 
kings. 

Moray had been the province of MacBeth, defeated and 
killed by Malcolm III in 1057, and, briefly, of MacBeth’s 
stepson, Lulach, killed in 1058. Lulach’s son, Maelsnechtai, 
was defeated in 1078 and died in 1085, and from that point 
until early in the reign of David I the history of Moray is a 
virtual blank.” In 1130, Angus, the earl of Moray, who is 
called king by Irish annalists, invaded Scotia and was 
defeated and slain by the king’s constable at Stracathro. Irish 
chroniclers noted the battle with the laconic observation, 
“slaughter of the men of Moray in Scotland.” Following the 
defeat at Stracathro, the earldom of Moray was suppressed, 
its administration taken over by the Scottish king, and its 
‘modernisation’ or ‘feudalisation’ initiated.” | 

Angus was allied in his 1130 challenge with Malcolm 
MacHeth, whose identity is the subject of considerable 
controversy and is, in any case, beyond our scope here. 
However, his patronymic, MacHeth, suggests an association 
with an earl Aed or Heth who appears in characters early in 
the reign of David I and who is probably to be associated 
with Moray. As Professor Duncan has stated, “It is likely that 
he was related to the line of mormaers and early of Moray 
represented by Angus and possible that he was regarded by 
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David I as a contender for the throne as well as the 
earldom.”®“ Malcolm MacHeth was captured and imprisoned 
in Roxburgh castle in 1134, but this did not extinguish the 
threat presented to the MacMalcolm kings in Moray. In 1153 
Malcolm’s son, Donald, led another challenge, this time with 
the backing of Somerled of Argyll, which lasted until 1157 
when Donald was captured. There is evidence for further 
unrest in the early 1160s, possibly related to the disturbances 
of the 1150s.” In 1163 the Chronicle of Holyrood cryptically 
recorded that rex Malcolmus Mureviensis transtulit, which 
may refer to an eviction of freeholders in order to make way 
for feudal tenants.” From the late 1170s through the 1230s 
the challenge to the MacMalcolms was taken over by Donald 
MacWilliam and his descendants, whose identity and claims 
have been scrutinized in several placed by Professor 
Barrow.“ 

These challenges to the MacMalcolms from Moray have 
been regarded as dynastic in nature, because their leaders 
were said to have had a claim to the kingdom. This claim was 
a result of the fact that the path of Malcolm III to the throne 
was a bloody one, involving as it did the elimination of both 
MacBeth and his stepson Lulach, in 1057 and 1058 
respectively. It would appear, however, that Malcolm was not 
entirely successful in removing all of his would-be rivals 
from the Moray dynasty. Angus, the earl or king of Moray 
who was killed in 1130, was stated to have been the son of 
Lulach’s daughter, and was thus a grandson of Lulach and a 
great-grandson of MacBeth. Although much of the recent 
work on the twelfth-century kingdom has taught us that 
Scotland in this period was well on its way to becoming a 
unified kingdom, the claim to the throne by the Moray 
dynasty must, as Professor Barrow has emphasized, be taken 
seriously.” 

Sir D. Dalrymple, in his eighteenth-century Annals of 
Scotland, set the tone for future generations when he 
remarked of Wimund that, “such was the flagitious imposter 
who disturbed the tranquillity of a nation, happy and 
contented under the government of a virtuous prince.” While 
the rhetoric is impressive, it is time to scrutinize the 
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sentiment more closely, for imposter or not, there were many 
people who were prepared to “respect, or at any rate respond 
to”, Wimund’s claims.” It is clear from the narrative of 
William of Newburgh that Wimund garnered considerable 
support among the Manxmen and Islesmen. While it is just 
conceivable that the inhabitants of the Isle of Man would not 
know an imposter from a real son of the earl of Moray, since 
there would have been “none to confute the effrontery of his 
pretenses [sic], 769 this is only part of the story. Wimund’s 
activities in raiding the mainland would have taken him 
through the domains of not only the Manx kings of the Isles, 
but also Somerled of Argyll and Fergus of Galloway. Since 
Olaf of Man was connected by marriage to Fergus of 
Galloway, who in turn was in a position to be well-informed 
about mainland affairs, and since Somerled of Argyll’s sister 
married Malcolm MacHeth, it must be supposed that these 
men would have been well aware of Wimund’s credentials. 
There is, however, no evidence that they resisted or opposed 
his activities — indeed, we might well imagine that they 
condoned them. Imposter or not, many people were 
apparently willing to support Wimund’s claims, suggesting 
that they were more than mere fabrication. 

It is also pertinent here to bear in mind Wimund’s initial 
success. William of Newburgh described how David I was 
forced to come to terms with Wimund, and granted him a 
province which included the monastry of Furness.” Because it 
included Furness, this grant must have been of part of 
Cumbria or Lancashire, at this time still under the control of 
the king of Scots.” Yet, if Wimund were an imposter — and 
we must assume, I think, that David was in a position to know 
exactly who he was — why would the Scottish king have 
capitulated so easily? As Anderson has stated, “if this bargain 
was made in good faith, it would seem to have been an 
admission that Wimund’s claims, whatever they were, were in 
some degree just...” It seems difficult to explain how David 
could have crushed Angus of Moray in 1130, whose claims 
were certainly valid, and yet have capitulated to an imposter 
so readily. Similarly, when Wimund’s eventual fate is 
considered, we are forced to consider why Wimund was 
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allowed to retire to Byland instead of being killed. This, too, 
argues that he had some justice upon his side, not, perhaps, 
unlike old Donald Bane, blinded and relegated to taking in 
the laundry after his failed coup attempts against Duncan and 
Edgar in the 1093s, but nevertheless allowed to live and 
granted the right of burial on Iona.” It therefore seems clear 
that whoever he was, Wimund was not a nonentity.™ 
Although his true identity is lost and the issue is further 
distorted by the question of whether or not Wimund was lying 
in making his claim, it seems impossible not to conclude that 
Wimund’s claim rested on a sound genealogical basis. As 
Professor Barrow has argued in a slightly different but highly 
relevant context (that of the MacWilliam claims), if it had not 
done so, people of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries would 
have paid it scant regard.” 

Some time ago A.O. Anderson stated that “no positive 
conclusion can be drawn”? with regard to Wimund’s identity. 
I hope that it is not too disappointing to state that this must 
remain the case, and that Wimund’s identity must remain an 
enigma. He was probably from the Western Isles, held the 
bishopric of the Isles from about 1134 to 1148, raided 
Scotland until he was deposed, and spent the remainder of his 
days blind and emasculated at Byland abbey. As to Wimund’s 
claim to be the son of the earl of Moray, no evidence survives 
with which to either confirm or deny that statement, and the 
matter must remain unsolved. It is worthwhile noting, 
however, that the support Wimund received, as well as his 
eventual fate, suggests a valid claim. Perhaps Sherlock 
Holmes’s adage that, “when you have eliminated the 
impossible, whatever remains, however improbable, must be 
the truth,” is applicable in this instance as well.” 

However, questions of genealogy and identity form merely 
part of the enigma of Wimund. If rather than asking what the 
veracity of Wimund’s claim was, it is asked what conditions 
permitted him to set forward his claim in the first instance, 
then important but hitherto neglected aspects of Wimund’s 
significance may be perceived. Scotland in the twelfth 
century was undergoing a profound transformation. Pulled 
from political infancy into the adolescence of nationhood, the 
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Gaelic kingdom of Alba gave way to the feudal kingdom of 
Scotia. The willing agents of this transformation were 
Scotland’s own kings, the descendants of Malcolm IH and 
Queen Margaret (both d. 1093), known as the MacMalcolms, 
and the most profound changes occurred because of the 
involvement of these kings in Anglo-Norman society. The 
marriage of Malcolm III to the Anglo-Saxon princess 
Margaret in c. 1070 promoted a trickle of foreign influence 
into Scotland, but the floodgates opened with the reign of 
their youngest son, David I, who had been brought up at the 
court of the Norman kings William Rufus and Henry I and 
who ruled Scotland from 1124 to 1153. Although there was 
much work still to be done by David’s successors, Malcolm 
IV (1153-65) and William I (1165-1214), by the time of his 
death in 1153 all of the hallmarks of the feudal 
transformation were in evidence. Lands had been granted out 
in return for military service, signalling the feudalisation of 
Scottish society. Knights and castles, symbols of feudal 
society, appeared; towns and coinage signalled economic 
transformation; and stone monasteries built for the 
Cistercians, Augustinians and other reformed religious orders 
proclaimed the religious modernisation of Scotland.” 
Scotland was moving rapidly into a new era. 

But this vast experiment — some have referred to it as a 
“Davidian experiment”” — was not achieved without a price. 
As the MacMalcolms transformed their kingdom they also 
transformed their kingship, bringing it into line with 
conventional European practices. In so doing the descendants 
of Malcolm Canmore took on the characteristics of a lineage, 
and made a significant break with the Gaelic past. Between 
1097 and 1286 the kingship passed down the line of Malcolm 
and Margaret in an orderly fashion, doing away with the old 
system of alternating succession which saw the kingship 
passed between rival but related lines, as it did in 
contemporary Ireland. If much of this happened by dynastic 
accident rather than according to a predetermined blueprint, 
the creation of a MacMalcolm lineage coupled with the 
territorial expansion of the Scottish kingdom had the result of 
extinguishing rival dynasties.” The most prominent of these 
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dynasties was the Moray dynasty, descended from MacBeth 
and Lulach, of which Wimund claimed to be a representative, 
and of which Angus of Moray surely, and Malcolm MacHeth 
very probably, were. 

It has been stated that the story of Wimund would be 
comical if it had not disturbed the reign of King David so 
violently.*! I doubt whether any contemporary would have 
thought the activities of Wimund comedic, but the very threat 
that Wimund posed returns us to his place in twelfth-century 
Scottish history. Wimund’s challenge to David I reminds us — 
and we do need reminding — that the claims of the rival 
dynasties to the MacMalcolms cannot be lightly dismissed in 
the twelfth century. Moreover, when the challenge of 
Wimund is combined with those of Angus of Moray, 
Malcolm MacHeth, and the MacWilliams, which were 
dynastic in nature, and then compounded with those of 
Somerled of Argyll and Fergus of Galloway, which were not 
apparently dynastic in nature, several conclusions may be 
drawn about the nature of the twelfth-century transformation 
of Scottish society. In the first instance, it is all too easy to 
forget that our view of the transformation of the Scottish 
kingdom in the twelfth century is that of the MacMalcolms 
and their supporters. The anonymous authors of the only two 
contemporary Scottish chronicles, Holyrood and Melrose, 
were writing within the feudalized core of the kingdom and 
viewed the native traditions of Scotland with aversion. No 
chronicles describing the experiences of Moray, Argyll, or 
Galloway survive from this period, and so our view of the 
“Davidian experiment” is inevitably one-sided. Only the 
crises of the twelfth century, launched by Angus of Moray, 
Wimund, Malcolm MacHeth, and others, described by writers 
inherently hostile to the traditions and challenges they 
represented, survive as evidence from the other side. If the 
support which these challenges received owed much to 
resentment of the MacMalcolms and their territorial 
expansion and centralization of authority, then the recurrent 
crises of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries can be seen 
as both an indication of the nature of the transformation of 
Scottish society of this period and as a tribute to the power of 
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the MacMalcolms.* If with hindsight the settling of these 
crises in the favour of the MacMalcolms appears as a 
vindication of the power of the Scottish kingship, to 
contemporaries the outcome must have appeared less certain. 
Indeed, an alternative conclusion must always have appeared 
plausible until at least the end of the reign of William the 
Lion. As Professor Barrow has stated: 


Not in 1130, nor in 1153, nor in 1165, nor even perhaps 
in the 1180s, before William the Lion’s legitimate son 
had been born, could there be any certainty that what we 
call the ‘Canmore dynasty’ would survive. If it were to 
fail then any man who could claim a clear descent from 
tenth- or eleventh-century kings... would have disgraced 
himself and his kindred if he did not bid for a throne 
which had no quite ceased to be elective.* 


By way of concluding, I cannot help but return to 
something that Sherlock Holmes remarked in the course of 
one of his adventures: 


I have a theory that the individual represents in his. 
development the whole procession of his ancestors, and 
that a sudden turn to good or evil stands for some strong 
influence which came into the line of his pedigree. The 
person becomes, as it were, the epitome of the history of 
his own family.” 


Whoever Wimund was, his cause generated considerable 
support and was certainly taken seriously. We must imagine 
that this support stemmed largely from resentment caused by 
the aggrandizement and consolidation of the MacMaclom 
dynasty, which had the effect of displacing several rival 
dynasties on the periphery of the Scottish kingdom. Wimund, 
whether he was actually of the Moray dynasty or not, nicely 
symbolizes the plight of those rival dynasties as the tide of 
MacMalcolm supremacy washed over them. As Robin Frame 
has reminded us, “The weight of the house of Canmore was 
irresistible, and its brand of kingship tnimitable.”* 
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BONNIE DUNDEE’S SIX WEEKS IN LOCHABER 
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On the 14th May 1689 a party of about 50 horsemen set out 
from Glen Ogilvie on a journey into Lochaber. They rode past 
Glamis and through Dunkeld, past Castle Menzies and 
Comrie and Garth Castles and on to the western end of Loch 
Rannoch, where they disappeared into the vast tracts of 
Rannoch Moor. Their leader was John Graham of 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, and with him were some of 
his old troop of horse, his younger brother David and a 
number of minor nobility and gentry with some of their 
people. Also there — a most important person in our story — 
was James Philip of Almerieclose by Arbroath, a kinsman of 
Dundee’s, 33 years old at the time. He acted as standard- 
bearer and was the author of a long epic poem in Latin — The 
Grameid — in which he describes Dundee’s Highland 
campaign in florid dactylic hexameters resembling the style 
of Lucan, who was both Dundee’s and Montrose’s favourite 
Latin poet.’ 

Under the guidance of men from Atholl they were going to 
meet the Highland chiefs who were ready to support James 
VII in arms against his son-in-law, William of Orange. Most, 
if not all of them were going into these regions for the first 
time and the shock they experienced on entering Rannoch 
Moor must have been all the greater when they found, after 
the soft spring weather of Perthshire, that winter had still not 
lost its grip in the west. Travelling west from Loch Rannoch 
one comes within a few miles to a track leading north- 
westwards over the moor in the direction of Glen Spean. It 
was used by drovers taking cattle to the trysts at Crieff and 
Falkirk and, in the opposite direction, by less legitimate 
traffic (as looked at by lowland eyes). It was therefore a clear, 
well-used track under reasonable weather conditions, but we 
see from Philip’s poem that the weather was not at all 
reasonable when Dundee used it, indeed his earlier passage of 
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the Corryarrack produced little comment from Philip, 
whereas nearly 60 lines of verse are devoted to the Rannoch 
journey. Even Hannibal, he tells us, did not perform 
such feats going over the Alps as they did going to 
Lochaber.’ 

The first part of the journey was over relatively flat, boggy 
terrain, the mountains pushed well away to the west. On a 
clear, bright day these immense spaces are inviting, but under 
snow, and the grey clinging mist it exhales, they are limitless 
and menacing, the very edge of the world. The track itself can 
then also be difficult to follow and there was a great deal of 
floundering about in the softer ground and many of the horses 
sank into the bog and could not be got out again. Philip 
himself lost his horse in this way and had to do the rest of the 
journey on food, carrying his saddle on his shoulders. They 
set up camp for the night at the south end of Loch Treig. It 
was so cold there that the next morning they had to “tear their 
limbs from frozen couches” and “found their hair and beards 
stiff with ice”.? We know from other sources that the winter 
had been particularly long and severe in the West Highlands 
in 1688/89, with snow and ice lasting well into May, this 
particular year coming towards the end of a long phase of 
very severe winters. 

On leaving Loch Treig the next day they passed through a 
long, narrow cleft in the rocks where, in a normal spring, the 
flowers hang down from crevices between the stones. They 
then followed the west bank of the Allt na Lairige, finally 
reaching the pass between Stob Core Claurigh and Sgurr na 
h’Innse, a climb of nearly a thousand feet from Loch Treig 
side. The hills close in here, obscuring any view of the higher 
ones behind them. It is a mysterious and beautiful place, if 
one goes through it for pleasure, with hugh slabs of smooth 
rock in the river and wide ledges of green above the eastern 
bank, on which the deer sit looking towards the high 
mountains. To Philip however these were “regions 
condemned to perpetual frost and never before trodden by the 
foot of man or horse”, where there was “no smoke nor sign of 
human dwelling, but only the lair of the wild beast and a 
chaos of mountain, wood and skye’’*. But at last they got over 
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the pass and began the slow but steady descent beside the Allt 
Leacach to Glen Spean, their way still dominated by the hills 
to the east of Ben Nevis and Aonach Mor until about 1-2 
miles from Corriechoillie on the south bank of the Spean and 
here, as Philip declares in a final flourish to his [Ind book: 


“Abria iam gremio Gramum accipit ardua laeto”? 
“High Lochaber receives the Graham into her happy 
bosom” 


They crossed the river just below Corriechoillie and 
camped for the night somewhere between there and Mucomir, 
or perhaps at Mucomir itself. Dundee was to remain in 
Lochaber, apart from a short foray into Badenoch and 
Strathspey, until the end of July, and these were, perhaps, the 
most vital weeks of his career. 

But was this the route they actually took? Their journey is 
outlined very precisely by Philip as far as the western end of 
Loch Rannoch,® and he then mentions camping for the night 
by Loch Treig and ends with Dundee’s crossing of the Roy’ 
(not the Spean). Most writers send Dundee up the east side of 
Loch Treig — they seem to be mesmerised by the railway line 
there — but this was never a track of any consequence; the 
side of the hill is too steep for cattle droving or for moving 
large bodies of men or horses and it seems far more likely 
that he took the obvious and shorter route over the Lairig 
Leacach, as described above. Arriving by this route he would 
have forded the Spean to the west of Corriechoillie and, if 
going west, would not cross the Roy at all. One would expect 
him to travel into Lochiel’s territory, as Lochiel had arranged 
the rendezvous, and not to turn eastwards into Keppoch’s 
territory. So why does Philip talk about crossing the Roy? 
And why, later on, does he described how Dundee spread out 
his camp “by the sounding Roy " when, as we shall see later 
on, it really lay at the head of Loch Lochy. Is it possible that 
the river formed by the junction of the Roy and the Spean 
(now known by the latter name) was once known as the Roy? 
Or did Philip just make a mistake about it, which seems 
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unlikely as he was there for six weeks. If one of these 
alternatives is correct all Philip’s references to the Roy fall 
into place. 

Philip’s account of the campaign is particularly helpful 
since not only was it written by an eye-witness, but some of it 
was written on the spot, before time could confuse the 
memory, as he tells us that he wrote: 

“Arma inter media et squalorem carceris atri” 
“Amidst arms and the squalor of a dark prison”. 
(The prison was Arbroath jail where he later spent 
some time for telling the magistrates what he thought 
of them). | 


The Grameid is also our only source of information on 
Dundee’s journey into Lochaber. For the rest of his time there 
we can also refer to Dundee’s letters,'® the Gaelic poets, 
particularly lain Lom, and the Memoirs of Lochiel, written by 
Lochiel’s grandson John Drummond of Balhaldie, whose 
father Alexander Drummond (or MacGregor) of Balhaldie, 
the chief of the outlawed MacGregors, hence the change of 
name, had met Dundee in Stirling before the start of the 
campaign with letters from Lochiel, and who was present at 
Killiekrankie."' 

On the 18th May, the day following Dundee’s arrival and 
the day appointed for the rendezvous, MacDonald of 
Glengarry and Lochiel arrived.' The latter gave Dundee the 
use of a house a mile from his own." This “mile” can 
probably be interpreted quite liberally. Most of the extant 
letters written by Dundee in Lochaber are headed “Strone”. 
There is a Strone on the west bank of the River Lochy. It is 
five miles or more from Achnacarry but it is near Moy, from 
which two of Dundee’s letters were written and where 
Lochiel also had a house which Dundee may sometimes have 
occupied; it is also in the right place for receiving a visit from 
Donald Og MacDonald of Sleat on his way to Dundee’s 
camp, as we shall see later. 

The grand review of the Jacobite army came a week 
afterwards “on the seventh morning” as Philip has it," that it, 
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on the 25th May and he introduces us to it with enthusiasm 
and gives us for the first time, perhaps for dramatic effect, the 
name of the camp where the review was held: 


“Est locus Abriacis fama celebratus in oris 
Ardua qua latos pandit Dalcomera campos " 


“In the coasts of Lochaber is a place of great fame where 
high Dalcomera spreads out her wide fields”. 


Dalcomera is not a name you will find on any map, but 
general opinion and local tradition has it that it was the land 
between Gairlochy and Stronaba which used to be known as 
Dalmacommer (the field of the plain of the confluence) or 
Dalnacommer (the field of the confluence), that is, the 
confluence of the Spean and the Lochy. We now know it as 
Mucomir, but I shall keep to Philip’s latinized version. Its 
fields slope gently up from the canal at Gairlochy to Stronaba 
on the present A82 and provide plenty of space for quite a 
large settlement. In Dundee’s time, of course, it was not cut 
in two by the rerouteing of the Lochy river to allow the canal 
to flow for a short distance in its bed and Philip tells us that it 
was covered with heather,'® whereas today it is a series of 
quiet fields, grazed by sheep and cattle and filled from May 
onwards with daisies. 

Standing by the old MacMartin burial ground and looking 
at this tranquil scene it is hard to imagine the noise and 
excitement of the 25th May 1689, when the field was full of 
men in belted plaids and saffron shirts” (Philip was 
particularly taken with these shirts and mentions them several 
times), the light shining on their targes and broadswords and 
the “raucisonae tubae”'* — the raucous pipes — screaming 
above the babble of voices. And amongst them, with his 
standard-bearer beside him and his friends and kinsmen round 
him, Dundee himself, that compelling figure with a double 
reputation — Bloody Clavers to the fanatical Whigs of 
Dumfries and Galloway but to Jacobites Bonnie Dundee, 
although he only acquired this soubriquet posthumously. The 
Highlanders called him [ain Dubh nan Cath (Dark John of the 
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Battles), or so every historian tells us, but they never give a 
reference for it and it seems to me doubtful as I have not once 
come across it in any Gaelic verse, in fact I am sometimes 
tempted to wonder whether there has not been some 
confusion with [ain Ruadh nan Cath, the name given, not 
many years later, to the 2nd Duke of Argyll, the hero of 
Oudenaarde, Ramillies and Malplaquet. 

Dundee was a kinsman of the great Montrose. He was only 
two when Montrose was executed and must have grown up 
listening to stories of his celebrated collateral. Like Montrose 
he was of relatively slight build, but with a commanding air. 
He had an appealing, beautiful face and long, dark, curling 
hair falling over his shoulders. (In moments of undress he 
encouraged it into closer order by winding it round thin strips 
of lead). To the Whigs of the south-west he was a demonic 
character, appearing in several places at once on a black 
horse, thought to be his familiar, and protected by the Devil 
so that he could only be killed with a silver bullet. Almost 
every death that took place during what came to be known as 
the “Killing Time” was ascribed to him and so too were 
several deaths that never took place at all. Research has since 
shown these reports to be part of a propaganda exercise; in 
reality he did his best to secure justice for those he was 
obliged, as a soldier, to arrest, and to avert the wrath of the 
establishment from little people. 

He knew James VII well and was one of the few who, ina 
period of great uncertainty as to the best side on which to 
butter one’s bread, never wavered in his support for the King, 
unlike his colleague General Douglas or the Earl of 
Annandale, who changed sides five times in as many months. 
Philip saw him as “a new phoenix rising from the ashes of 
Montrose”.' Sir John Dalrymple of Cranstown, a 
broadminded Whig, said of him: “If anything good was 
brought to him to eat, he sent it to a faint or sick soldier. If a 
soldier was weary, he offered to carry his arms... he walked 
on foot with the men, now by the side of one clan, and anon 
by that of another. He flattered them with his knowledge of 
their genealogies, he animated them by a recital of the deeds 
of their ancestors and of the verses of their bards.””® Dundee 
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was intelligent and willing to listen and Balhaldie tells us that 
“He knew so well to adapt himself to the humours and 
inclinations of the people whom he commanded, that there 
was a general harmony and agreement among all the officers 
of his little army...” Of the Gaels who knew him Aonghas 
MacAlasdair Ruaidh described him: 


“Og sgiobalta suairc thu, 

Sar bhuachaill’ an treud thu, 

"Gan cumail a gàbhadh, 

Toirt dhaibh ait’ air an reidh-lean;”” 

You were young, active and mild. You were an excellent 
shepherd of the flock, keeping them out of danger and 
giving them a place on the smooth plain”. 


In his poem on the battle of Killiekrankie lain Lom gives 
Dundee 12 lines to himself — a notable achievement for 
Dundee when we remember that in Latha Inbhir Lochaidh 
Montrose does not even get a mention.” Iain called him “...an 
Gramach a b'fhearr nàdur”™ — “the good-natured Graham” — 
and: 


“A shar Chleibhears nan each, 
Bu cheann-feadhn’ thu air feachd;”* 


“Noble Clavers, rider of horses, a worthy captain of a 
host were you”. 


Mild, good-natured, a shepherd of his flock, anxious for his 
soldiers’ welfare, a creator of general harmony — these 
expressions sort ill with the view of the extreme Covenanters 
and even with the dicta of some of Dundee’s peers, such as 
the Earl of Moray, who described him as of a “high, proud 
and peremptory nature”.* Perhaps he felt more at home with 
his Highlanders than he had ever felt with the many schemers 
and self-seekers he had found in his own world. 

If Dalrymple is correct he must have spoken some Gaelic 
and he is reported to have loved Gaelic songs and stories.” 
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He had a well-developed sense of humour, evident from his 
letters, was fastidious and hated, it was said, “to spend his 
time with wine and women”. At the time of the rising he was 
41 and had left behind him a wife he dearly loved and his 
newly-born son. 

The Highlanders who joined him included: 


the Camerons 

the MacDonalds of Glengarry, Clanranald, Sleat, 
Keppoch, Glencoe and Largie 

the MacLeans of Duart, Otter and Lochbuie 

the MacNeills of Barra 

the MacLeods of Raasay 

the MacGregors 

the Stewarts of Appin 


The full list is a long one and in a short paper it is only 
possible to describe a few of the chiefs. 

According to Philip the first to appear at Dalcomera on the 
25th May was Alasdair Dubh Mac Raonuill Mhic 
Dhomhnuill, acting chief of the Glengarry MacDonalds, as 
his father was an old man, and subsequently 11th Chief. 
Philip seems to have regarded him as the most important of 
the chiefs and one wonders whether this assessment was an 
afterthought, as Glengarry’s fame rested more on his exploits 
at Killiecrankie and during the "15 than on anything he had 
done before then. He was a youngish, tall man with dark hair 
and was, Balhaldie tells us: “a person of great penetration and 
good natural parts, but affected more to act in the manner of a 
politician than in that of ane open, frank, and sincear 
neighbour. Most of his actions might well admitt of a double 
construction; and what he appeared generally to be was 
seldome what he really was... The leaders and captains of 
tribes he suppressed and kept down,... but with his commons 
he affected great popularity... Though he was ingaged in 
every attempt that was made for the restoration of King James 
and his family, yet he managed matters so that he lossed 
nothing in the event. The concerts and ingagements he 
entered into with his neighbours... he observed onely insofar 
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as suited with his oun particular interest, but still he had the 
address to make them bear the blame, while he carried the 
profite and honour. To conclude, he was brave, loyall, and 
wonderfully sagacious and long-sighted; and was possessed 
of a great many shineing qualitys, blended with a few vices, 
which, like patches on a beautiful face, seemed to give the 
greater éclat to his character”. 

He acted more “in the manner of a politician” over a raid 
into Glen Urquhart carried out by a party of Camerons who 
were intent on lifting cattle. In the course of this raid a 
MacDonald living in the glen was killed and Glengarry fell 
into a great rage over the fate of one of his own clansmen and 
made a feud between himself and Lochiel seem quite likely. 
Dundee was able to smooth things over, pointing out that life 
would be impossible if every chance killing were to be 
regarded as intentional and taken as a basis of enmity. Having 
expressed his wrath over the Camerons well within hearing of 
his own clansmen Glengarry then ate with the other chiefs as 
usual, quite amicably, and nothing more was heard about the 
dispute.” 

Philip calls him“the great glory of the Grampians, the 
heroic Glengarry...”,* and describes him at Dalcomera 
“mounted on a foaming steed, and towering in glittering 
arms... claymore in hand, his cloak shining with gold”.*! 
Sileas na Ceapaich in her lament for him says: 


“Bu tu ceann air céill ’s air comhairl’... Bu tu roghainn 
nan sàr-ghaisgeach... Bu tu `n t’iubhar thar gach 
coillidh... Bu tu leannan nam ban alainn... Alasdair a 
Gleanna Garadh, Thug thu’n diugh gal air mo shuilibh;”” 


“You were the leader in wisdom and counsel... You were 
the choice of excellent warriors... You were the yewtree 
above every forest... You were the darling of beautiful 
women... Alasdair of Glengarry, you have caused me to 
shed tears today”. 


After Glengarry came Sir Ewan Cameron of Lochiel 
(Eoghan Dubh Mac Iain Mhic Ailein) — 60 years old when 
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Dundee came to Lochaber. His mother had been a daughter of 
Robert Campbell of Glenfalloch and at the age of 12 he had 
been put in the care of the Earl (later Marquis) of Argyll. 
Being in Argyll’s household he had taken no part in the 
campaigns of Montrose, and was in any case only 16 at that 
time, but he had come to know about Montrose and to 
appreciate what he stood for by visits he paid secretly to 
Royalist prisoners. When he returned to his own country he 
was involved in Glencairn’s rising in 1652 and afterwards 
harried the soldiers stationed at the fort at Inverlochy, 
although he did not do so really. for political reasons but 
because they were cutting down timber and hunting his game. 
He was not, however, only a daring military leader but a 
clever diplomatist, manipulating his submission to General 
Monck so that it looked more like a victory and settling, 
without bloodshed, the feud over Cameron lands that had 
been going on with the Mackintoshes for more than 300 
years. a | 

Ewan was a larger-than-life character. His grandson and 
memorialist says of him: “He was of the largest size, his 
countenance fresh and smooth, and he had a certain air of 
greatness about him which struck the beholders with awe and 
respect”.” Philip describes him “mounted on a grey horse, (he 
shines in a tricoloured tunic trimmed all round with gold 
lace... His savage glance, and the swarthy hue of his Spanish 
countenance, his flashing eyes, his beard and moustache 
curled as the moon’s horn...” Domhnall Ban Bard says in a 
lament for him: 


“Stigh an cridhe do dhùthcha, 
Togail bhallachan dùbailt, 

Chan fhaca dithis no aon duine, 
Taigh no sabhul “na smùidrich, 
Bean no leanabh “gan rùsgadh, 
Mart “ga gearradh fo ’luithean;”* 


“In the heart of your country double walls were erected. 
Nobody ever saw a house or barn smoking, a woman or 
child robbed, or a cow being houghed;” 
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In the Clan Cameron Museum at Achnacarry are his very 
large brown boots. They do not look as though they were very 
often worn and certainly on the way to Killiecrankie, where 
he fought on foot, he dropped behind for a few moments to 
pull off his shoes (or boots) so that he could go on more 
comfortably. 

After Lochiel came the MacMartin Camerons from 
Letterfinlay. It is often said that smaller septs that had 
attached themselves to large clans were given the most 
difficult and dangerous tasks to do and the MacMartins 
certainly acted as a kind of buffer state between Lochiel and 
the predatory advances of Mackintosh into Keppoch’s 
territory. Donnchadh Mac Mhartainn Mhic Dhonnchaidh, the 
4th Chief, had been Lochiel’s foster father, and it was his 
great-grandson, Martin Og, who led his clansmen onto the 
field on behalf of his aged father. If Philip is to be believed 
he must have been a remarkable sight, for he rose “...high 
above his whole line. His dark locks hang around his face and 
cover his cheeks, and his eyes shine like the stars, while his 
neck rivals the white flowers... Whenever he turns his head 
and neck his arms rattle, and the hollow rocks seem to moan, 
and as he treads the plain the earth groans under his weight”. 
He was in tartan with saffron garter ribbons and a red-gold 
tunic “with a doubled line of purple round his terrible 
shoulders.” 

Another Lochaber chief who joined Dundee was Colla Mac 
Ghilleasbuig Mhic Alasdair, the 16th Chief of the Keppoch 
MacDonalds. Then about 30 years of age, he features in 
Sassenach accounts of the time mainly as a freebooter and 
Philip indeed calls him “...a man whom love of plunder 
would impell to any crime”, but we have to remember that 
he was constantly under threat from Mackintosh, who held a 
charter to the Keppoch lands. The Keppoch chiefs prided 
themselves on holding their lands by the sword and not “by 
sheepskin” — referring to the parchment on which grants of 
land were written. One of the reasons behind the western 
chiefs’ support for James is thought to be his attitude to 
subenfeudations. He wished lands to be granted directly from 
himself and not through intermediate feudal superiors such as 
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Mackintosh. This makes the support that the Government 
gave to Mackintosh in 1688 surprising, but perhaps the King 
was not aware of the action taken or not fully cognisant of the 
reasons for it. In 1688 Mackintosh, with government support, 
had entered Brae Lochaber and been defeated by Coll at the 
battle of Mulroy. This celebrated victory made Coll famous 
throughout the Highlands, but at the end of the same summer 
government troops again entered Keppoch territory and burnt 
the crops and the houses. Coll was obliged to take to the hills 
with his people. This, combined with the appaling weather of 
1688/89, may well have meant that he was obliged to raid to 
feed his clansmen and would to some extent excuse his sitting 
down before the town of Inverness, where Dundee first 
encountered him, and demanding 4000 merks before he 
would release hostages taken from the town. Inverness had 
not been kind to him in the past. He had gone to the town in 
good faith as a young man, when he first assumed the 
chiefship, in an attempt to settle his differences with 
Mackintosh amicably but had been thrown into goal (on 
Mackintosh’s instructions) and left there for some time. At 
Dalcomera he was “Kapochus... aureus”” — “golden 
Keppoch” — and I wonder whether he was wearing the suit of 
finest scarlet mounted with gold which he had demanded 
from Inverness along with the ransom money. Baldaldie 
claims that he was twice sternly reprimanded by Dundee — 
once outside Inverness and once after he had set fire to 
Mackintosh’s castle of Dunachton, and that on the second 
occasion Dundee had even told him to take his clansmen and 
go, because he was bringing the King’s name into disrepute, 
whereupon Keppoch engagingly replied that he had attacked 
Mackintosh because he had believed him to be the King’s 
enemy; however, he promised not to do it again.” Philip says 
nothing of this and if there were any of these verbal 
skirmishes Dundee would have been likely to have 
approached them more diplomatically, not wishing to incur 
the wrath of the whole of Clan Donald. However this may be, 
Coll’s raiding proclivities were very useful and it may have 
been Dundee who called him Colla nam Bo (Coll of the 
Cows) because he could produce cattle for food when nobody 
else could. 
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Another chief, later to become famous on account of the 
tragedy that overwhelmed him, was Alasdair Mac Alasdair 
Mhic fain, 12th of Glencoe, who was to be a victim of the 
Massacre three years afterwards. He was 6 ft. 7 inches tall 
and Philip saw him “towering far above his whole line... 
fierce in aspect, rolling his wild eyes, the horns of his twisted 
beard curled backwards”’.*! 

Also present was Donald Glas, Chief of the Glengyle 
MacGregors, with his second and not-yet-famous son, Rob 
Roy, and Ailean Mac Dhomhnuill Mhic lain, 14th of 
Clanranald, a very well educated and charming young man of 
16. His house at Ormiclete was later to be filled with 
musicians and poets and with the stories and genealogical 
lore of the seanachies. He was “out” again in the “15 and was 
killed at Sherriffmuir. Philip saw him “in the first flower of 
his age, glowing from his youthful studies, showing the 
preludes of a mind great beyond his years” .” 

Grants from Glenmoriston and Glenurquhart were also 
there. [an Grant, Younger, of Glenmoriston, afterwards 
known as lain a’ Chragain because he was later obliged to 
keep out of danger by building himself a rough fort on the 
Cragan Darach above Blaraidh, and James Grant of Shewglie 
brought altogether between 60 and 150 men to the gathering.” 
Philip is quick to point out that Glenmoriston is “...non ille 
degener (Grantius)...” — “not that degenerate Grant”, that is 
Grant of Grant, who was supporting William.” The Grants, 
being few in number, placed themselves under Glengarry’s 
banner. 

There is some doubt as to whether James Grant of Shewglie 
survived to fight at Killiecrankie. According to local tradition 
he was at the battle and was killed in 1691 at the raid of 
Inchbrine, but there is a document in the National Library in 
Edinburgh which suggests that he was killed during the raid 
into Glenurquhart by Camerons about which Glengarry made 
so much fuss. Another document however® indicates that he 
was alive at least until October 1689. This document is a 
claim for recompense for cattle carried away from James 
Grant in October 1689, made in 1713 by Alexander (his son) 
against John Cameron of Lochiel. One would also expect that 
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had Shewglie been killed by the Camerons Glengarry would 
have made a fuss about that too; he could hardly have ignored 
the death of a gentleman of Clan Grant whose men were 
fighting alongside his own. 

One person who does not seem to have been present at 
Dalcomera is lain Lom, the Keppoch bard, for surely if he 
had been there he would have let us have a few lines on the 
subject. We know that at some point he went to Skye, 
probably with Keppoch who was there on the 18th May in 
connection with the Colonelcy that MacDonald of Sleat gave 
him. Keppoch was back for the gathering on the 25th but Iain 
does not seem to reappear in Lochaber until towards the end 
of July, in time to take up the story from Philip, whose last 
extant book ends before the march to Killiecrankie. [ain was 
in his sixties when Dundee came to Lochaber, having in his 
youth taken part in Montrose’s wars. He is said to have 
brought Montrose — marching north up the Great Glen — the 
news of the Campbell army amassed behind him, which 
caused Montrose to turn round at Kilchuimein and make his 
famous march over the mountains into Glen Roy and on to 
Inverlochy, where the Campbells were utterly routed. Iain, 
offered a sword by Alasdair MacColla, said he could not fight 
because if he were killed there would be nobody to sing the 
praises of Clan Donald. 

On the 27th of May, two days after the gathering, Dundee, 
hoping to engage MacKay of Scourie, the Williamite General, 
in battle, gathered up his forces and marched east. He was 
away about a fortnight, but his campaign in Badenoch and 
Strathspey was inconclusive and he returned by about the 
12th June after which he remained in Lochaber until the end 
of July. 

Although there were no military activities during this time 
Dundee was by no means idle. He had the whole weight of 
the King’s affairs in Scotland on his shoulders. He had to. 
keep his army together psychologically and, as far as possible 
physically, drum up more support, read the King’s despatches 
and answer them, keep everyone cheerful, worry about 
supplies of food, ammunition and men, gather information 
about the enemy and at the same time regain his strength after 
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the fever that had afflicted him during his fortnight’s absence. 

When he had first arrived in Lochaber his intention was to 
drill the clansmen in the type of warfare to which he himself 
was accustomed. He had learnt the arts of war in France and 
in Holland where, ironically, he had saved the life of the 
Prince of Orange. But the Highlanders conducted their battles 
in a very different manner. Their main tactical weapon was 
the charge or in Gaelic “an dol sios” — the going down. They 
first had to gain ground above the enemy and then take the 
offensive, rushing down on top of them. This fairly basic 
ploy, which had been in use for centuries, had been refined, 
with spectacular results, by Montrose’s general — Alasdair 
MacColla of the Antrim branch of the Clan Iain Mhoir. 
Alasdair had tried his ideas out for the first time in Ulster in 
1642. The first modification he made was to use firearms and 
the second to alter the formation of his men after the charge 
had begun. They would begin the charge, fire a volley at 
about 20 to 30 paces, throw their muskets down and then 
gather into groups of 12 to 14. The smoke from the muskets 
would confuse the enemy and prevent them from seeing 
clearly what was happening and the small, tight groups would 
have a greater impact at the points they attacked and give 
better protection than would a single line of men. Dundee’s 
suggestion that he should introduce his Highlanders to 
European methods of warfare was met with a protest from 
Lochiel that it would be worse than useless to try to train 
them in an alien way of fighting. They must have a chance to 
be on the offensive, for he would not, he said “...promise 
upon the event, if we are not the aggressors. But be assured, 
my Lord”, he added, “that if once we are fairly engaged, we 
will either lose our army, or carry a complete victory” .”’ 
Dundee immediately grasped the situation and not only fell in 
with Highland methods but refined Alasdair’s tactics still 
further, at Killiecrankie gathering his men into compact 
squares with large spaces in between them. The width of the 
spaces was dictated by the need to avoid being outflanked by 
MacKay. The portions of the enemy line opposite the squares 
were then destroyed by the weight of the charge and the rest 
of the line thrown into confusion. Iain MacAilein, one of the 
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MacLean bards, gives a stirring and precise description of the 
Highland charge in his poem on Killiecranke, where he 
himself fought: 


“N Am dhol sios, “n am dhol sìos, 

"N am dhol sìos bu deònach 

Luchd nam breacan, luchd nam breacan 

A leigeadh le móintich 

A’ folbh gu dian, a’ folbh gu dian 

Gun stad re pris, an òrdugh, 

An deidh a’ ghunna an claidheamh ullamh 
Gun dad tuilleadh motion” 


“When charging down, when charging down, 
When charging down, undaunted, 

The men in plaid, the men in plaid 

Who would rush down the hillside, 

Pressing on keenly, pressing on keenly, 
Stopping for nothing, in order, 

After the gun the sword ready 

Without any more motion.” 


In noting the advantages of the Highland charge Dundee 
also observed the old Gaelic battle order in which the chief 
and his nearest kinsmen stood in the front line, the cadets of 
the clan immediately behind and the rest of the clan behind 
them. This may have reinforced his desire to lead his army 
into battle instead of directing it from the rear. He wished, he 
said, to “have an opportunity of convincing the brave Clans 
that I can hazard my life in that service as freely as the 
meanest of them. You know their temper, Gentlemen, and if 
they doe not think I have personal courage enough, they will 
not esteem me hereafter, nor obey my commands with 
cheerfulness.” 

After the exertions of the day Dundee and the chiefs and 
gentlemen usually ate together, often perhaps at Lochiel’s 
fine new house of fir planks at Achnacarry, for he had 
abandoned Torr Castle during the interregnum, finding the 
proximity of the fort at Inverlochy too oppressive. At night, 
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however, when the house at Strone was quiet and his army 
asleep in their camp Dundee would often write unceasingly, 
resting his head every now and then on his clenched fists and 
taking short naps of a few minutes only. Philip describes how 
“forgetful of rest and sleep, (he) loads his breast with 
nocturnal care”, a picture reminiscent of Wm. Sanderson’s 
description of Montrose: “...he leids his soldiers sleep, whilst 
his noble and unwearied soul sits awake with resolves of 
warlike affairs”.°' There are 18 letters extant from those few 
weeks, some of them very long and containing constant 
references to other letters which have not survived. Many of 
them we could call “recruiting” letters. Like Montrose, 
Dundee was never able to attach any of the great magnates to 
his cause. Montrose had had his sights on Huntly, but Huntly, 
though a Royalist, was too jealous of Montrose’s success to 
join him. The Marquis of Atholl was Dundee’s target. When 
Dundee found that the Convention in Edinburgh was turning 
against James he had slipped out of the city and ridden north 
with ideas of a rising in his mind, telling the Duke of Gordon, 
who was holding Edinburgh Castle for James, that he was 
going “Wherever the spirit of Montrose shall lead me”. Atholl 
had at first agreed to come with him but he lost his nerve at 
the last moment and instead went off to Bath to take the 
waters, leaving his son, Lord Murray, to decide what to do. 
Murray, married to a severely Presbyterian wife, took 
William’s side, but his clansmen did not, and his factor, 
Stewart of Ballechin, took over Blair Castle and held it for 
James. Murray found himself for a time in the unenviable 
position of having to besiege his own castle. 

He became the recipient of several letters from Dundee and 
so too did that slippery character Iain Glas, the Earl of 
Breadalbane, later suspected of having a hand in the Massacre 
of Glencoe. There was even talk of Breadalbane bringing his 
chief, Argyll, over to the Jacobite side,’ but in the end none 
of them stirred on James’s behalf. It is interesting to speculate 
on the influence Argyll’s defection from William might have 
had on Dundee’s other supporters, all implacably opposed to. 
Argyll’s ever-growing power. 

The cajoling and flattering terms Dundee used in his 
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recruiting letters are very different from the ironic comments 
he made to Melfort, the King’s Secretary, about those who 
were still sitting on the fence. On the 27th of June he wrote: 
«Athol is gone (to England)..., who did not know what to 
do. Earl Bredalbin keeps close in a strong house he has, and 
pretents the gout... Earl Marshal is at Edinburgh, but does not 
meddle. The bishops, I know not where they are. They are 
now the kirk invisible...”” 

MacLeod of MacLeod was another Dundee hoped to bring 
in, but lain Breac remained “very faithful and well affected to 
Their Majesties’ Government and Service” according to the 
Proceedings of the Estates for 1689-90.” Perhaps he still 
remembered Worcester where 700 MacLeods fell, leading the 
other Royalist clans to agree that that clan should not be 
asked to take part in any other enterprise until it had had a 
chance to recover.® Cluny MacPherson, sympathetic but 
afraid, could not be persuaded to make up his mind. Dundee 
went on hammering away at him, his tone, by the 22nd July, 
becoming rather menacing: “I pray yow force me not, to do 
things to yow, against my inclination...”,°° while his final 
letter to him on the 26th July runs: “...] suppose to morou 
' you will have ane answer so if you have a mynd to preserve 
yourself and to serve the King be in armes to morou...””’ 

But what worried Dundee most was how many troops 
would be sent to him from Ireland, where James was then 
campaigning, and when they would be sent. Philip’s frequent 
and topographically strange references to Ireland reflect the 
preoccupation of his leader. He talks of “Dalcomera... 
looking towards the shores of seagirt Ireland”, of Corpach 
“extending to the Irish Sea...” and describes how Dundee 
“turns not his eyes from rainy Ireland”.” Dundee told Melfort 
on the 27th June that he was hoping to receive 5000 to 6000 
men, including 600 to 800 cavalry, and suggested Iverlochy 
as a safe landing place.“ (There was no longer any danger 
from the fort there as it had been handed over to Lochiel at 
the Restoration and he had pulled it down.) Dundee knew that 
there would be few reinforcements from Ireland until Derry 
had fallen, as most of the King’s army was anchored outside 
Derry’s walls. By July, with the continuous rain and the lack 
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of shelter, it was in almost as unenviable a state as the 
defenders of the city. Dundee was at great pains to impress 
upon his “recruiting” correspondents that Derry had fallen or 
was about to fall and that they could therefore expect a great 
turn-up in the King’s affairs, that is, they would be unwise to 
miss the honour and glory of being on the right side. In a 
letter to Melfort on the 28th July he writes: “I am very glad to 
hear... that Derry will be soon ours. But I hear it was not on 
Monday last...” and he adds despairingly: “I have so often 
written over al that Derry was ours, that now, say what I like, 
they hardly believe, and when I talk of reliefe out of Ireland 
they laugh at it...”.° But he kept up his appearance of 
optimism to the very end, adding as a postscript to a final 
letter to Lord Murray on the 23rd July: “My lord, upon my 
honour, I can assure you Derry was taken this day 8 days”, 
but, as we know, Derry was never taken but was relieved by 
English ships that broke the boom across the Foyle on the 
28th July, the day after Killiekrankie. 

So his hopes of the 5-6000 men were in vain, although 
James did manage to send him one regiment, which landed at 
Duart amongst the MacLeans, who were themselves getting 
ready to join Dundee. The Irishmen sailed across to Morvern 
and marched to Corran Ferry. Dundee went down to 
Inverlochy to meet them, finding them to be only 300 men 
who, according to Balhaldie, were poorly disciplined and 
poorly armed.“ We have no comment on them from Dundee 
himself and Philip’s poem does not mention them directly, 
but in his list of places from which Dundee’s supporters 
came,, which includes such romantic sources as “insulae 
maris”, the isles of the sea, there is the name Rachlin“ 
(= Rathlin), the large island off the north coast of Antrim. So 
perhaps the sons of some of Alasdair MacColla’s 
MacDonalds were amongst them. Certainly, however few in 
numbers and however poorly equipped, they seem to have 
been excellent fighters, for lain MacAilein, whose people 
stood next to the Irish at Killiekrankie, said of them: 


“Bha re sgeigh sin buidheann èiginn 
Dh’ fhalbh a Eirinn còmhla, 
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Re mionaid èabhla phaigh an èirig 
Fèin le gleus an comhraig;” 


“On that wing a terrible host 

Who left from Ireland together, 

With a minute of fire they paid for themselves, 
With the method of their combat,” ®° 


Associated with the problems of recruiting additional 
troops were the difficulties in obtaining supplies. On the 27th 
June Dundee wrote to Melfort: “I have told the King I had 
neither commission, money nor ammunition. My brother-in- 
law... and my wife found ways to get credit. For my own, 
nobody durst pay to a traitor...”,° and on the following day 
he wrote: “I wonder you send me no ammunition, were it but 
four for five barrels. For we have not 20 pound.”® At the 
beginning of July he sent home most of those clansmen who 
did not come from very far away because it was impossible to 
keep them in meat. He had already told Melfort that the 
gentlemen with him “...really deserve well, for they suffer 
great hardships”® and Philip confirms this when he describes 
their poor diet of “bread with bran”” in a “...drear region 
yielding no corn or wine.” 

Those who had gone home were to rendezvous again at the 
end of July and they had begun to do so by the 20th when, in 
a letter to Breadalbane, Dundee writes: “...all our people ar 
nou in this contrey and I have a deal to doe with them so am 
in hury”.” 

Meanwhile Donald Og MacDonald of Sleat, who had 
remained in Skye trying to force MacLeod and the 
MacKinnons to join him, had landed on the mainland and 
reached the head of Loch Eil by the 16th July. Amongst the 
Sleat MacDonalds were some of Keppoch’s men, including 
the redoubtable Iain Lom. He takes up the story in his Oran 
air Feachd Righ Seumas” with the words: 


“Ts mithich dhuinn marsadh as an tir 
On chuir sinn dith air feoil nam mart;”” 
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“Tt is time for us to march away as we have eaten all the 
beef.” 


Dundee rode to meet them at Kinlocheil and then rode 
back, leaving them to follow him “...gus an taigh “gan robh 
chairt;” — “to the house where our plan was” — presumably 
the house at Strone where Dundee was staying. The 
MacDonalds them marched on: 


“Aig ceann Loch Lòchaidh shuidhich sinn campa 
Latha roimh Dhi-Domhnaich ’s da latha “na dheidh...” 


“At the head of Loch Lochy we pitched our camp, for the 
day before Sunday and two days after...” 


A glance at the map shows that the camp he is speaking of 
must be Dalcomera and the timetable he gives brings us up to 
Tuesday the 23rd July. 

At this point Dundee heard that General Mackay was 
moving his troops up from the south in the direction of Blair. 
The camp at Dalcomera was broken up so quickly that the 
whole army could not be collected. Lochiel had to set out 
with only half his men, leaving his son to bring up the rest. 
According to Aonghas MacAlasdair Ruaidh Keppoch was not 
there, neither was Glencoe.” Dundee left Dalcomera with 
about 2000 men. Iain Lom continues: — 


“Dh’fhalbh sinn a muigh cho ro stàtail 
Gus an do ráinig sinn braigh Ghlinn Ruaidh...” 


“We set out in very stately order till we reached the head 
= of Glen Roy.”” 


These lines are generally interpreted as meaning that the 
army marched across into Glen Spean and up Glen Roy, that 
is, along two sides of a triangle. But one can get to the head 
of Glen Roy along one side of the triangle by going straight 
forward from Dalcomera, past Stronaba and through Glen 
Gloy, which was an old and well-used track leading to 
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Garvamore and Laggan. Iain also says that they went “mach 
ri Gleann Turraid” — “out by Glen Turret”” and as the map 
shows only those approaching from Glen Gloy would need to 
enter Glen Turret. 

Dundee’s campaign was drawing to a close. Only the 
march to Blair, the two days or so spent there and the setting 
out of his battle lines on the 27th lay ahead of him. He and 
his army disappear from our sight up the slope of Stronaba 
and through the deep cleft of Glen Gloy, the pipes playing, 
the banners of the chiefs flying, Dundee’s Royal Standard, 
borne by Philip, floating on the air. They were marching 
towards a great victory at Killiekrankie, but the victory was 
not worth the loss of Dundee. He was the only one who could 
keep that Highland army together and without him it soon 
disintegrated, and with it the King’s cause. But lain Lom 
seems to express a personal grief when he says: 


“Ceannard an àigh, gun do thuit thu “sa bhlàr! 

’s bu sgathach do lamh gus an tainig an uair; 

’s e do bhas, a Dhtin-dighe, dh’ fhag ormsa trom-lighe, 
Chuir toll ann mo chridhe ’s a dh’fhag snigh’ air mo 
ghruaidh;” 


“Beloved leader, alas that you fell in battle! Trenchant 
was your sword hand till the hour of death came. It is 
your death, Dundee, that has left grief upon me, that has 
pierced my heart and made the tears course on my 
cheek.”® 
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GAELIC PLACE-NAMES IN STRATHSPEY 
NEIL MACGREGOR, M.A. 
26th November, 1993 


This paper is the result of a long held interest in Strathspey 
and its traditions. I first went there about fifteen years ago, to 
try to find out more about family connections. At the time, I 
was a Student in the Department of Celtic Studies in 
Edinburgh University. Talking to people, I found there were 
still quite a lot of folk who had grown up hearing Gaelic, or 
had it as their first language. A great deal of this traditional 
knowledge seemed to be dying out with the last generation 
who knew it, so I began to go round, gathering what 
traditions and memories still remained. At first this was done 
as part of my studies, then in my spare time. I then had 
funding, for three years, from the Kerr Fry Bequest. I am 
particularly grateful to everyone who has helped me, both 
within and outwith Strathspey. 

Strathspey Gaelic is a dialect in its own right, but there are 
now few people who have much knowledge of it, and most of 
them have not spoken Gaelic for many years. According to 
David Clement, the Gaelic in Strathspey is related to Braemar 
Gaelic. Locally it is reckoned to be like Glen Urquhart Gaelic 
(these were also Grant lands, and there were strong 
connections between the two places), but definitely different 
from that in Badenoch,' which is more open to influence from 
the west. 

This paper is divided into two sections; firstly, a general 
survey of place names in Strathspey, and secondly a more 
detailed look at particular parts of the district. Information 
has been drawn from published and unpublished documentary 
sources and, particularly in the second part, from material I 
have gathered myself. This covers Gaelic pronunciation of 
local names, and also a large number of names for fields, 
woods, rocks and marshes, which are not given on Ordnance 
Survey maps, but are still known in the locality. 

Traditionally, Strathspey was the country of the Grants, 
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lying between Aviemore and Craigellachie, but the northern 
part of this area has long seen its Gaelic influence diminish. 
Gaelic held on here and there, but if James Thomson, writing 
his “Recollections of a Speyside Parish”, in the late 19th 
century is correct, the people of Aberlour did not regard 
themselves as Highlanders.’ The figures given in the 1881 
census show the Highland line cutting across the district, to 
the north of Grantown-on-Spey, in the parish of Cromdale. In 
the area between Aviemore and Grantown, over half the 
population are given as Gaelic speakers, and this was at a 
time when Gaelic was not officially encouraged. 

In a questionnaire circulated round parishes shortly after 
the 1872 Education (Scotland) Act, none of the School 
Boards in Strathspey wished to have Gaelic taught in their 
schools. Duthil School Board were more specific in their 
answer: they were “not interested”.* Cromdale parish had a 
substantial proportion of Gaelic speakers in 1881 — 866 out of 
a total population of 3,662, including the town of Grantown 
itself. However, Gaelic was declining in many parts of the 
parish, as can be seen in the New Statistical Account of the 
1840s: 


“Gaelic is the language generally spoken by the great 
body of the common people, particularly by the old, but 
almost the whole population, young and old, speak and 
understand the English language. Indeed, in the lower 
part of the parish, English is preferred, from its proximity 
to Invera’an and Knockando, where no Gaelic is spoken.” 


Nowadays, if you ask older people in Abernethy about 
Cromdale and Advie, they say “They speak broad down 
there”. While Gaelic, Highland English and Scots can all be 
heard still, it is Scots that has been taking the place of Gaelic. 
This has been the general pattern in the North-East, in areas 
such as Tomintoul, Strathdon and Braemar. 

The district covered in this paper comprises the three 
Highland parishes of Strathspey (See Map One). Map Two 
shows more detail, including the names of areas (within the 
parishes) identified in the text. Starting from the south, at 
Aviemore, they are as follows: 
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Duthil and Rothiemurchus: 


Duthil is a large parish, roughly eleven miles by twelve, on 
the west bank of the Spey, stretching from Aviemore to Carr 
Bridge and the Slochd. Rothiemurchus lies opposite 
Aviemore, and marches with the Spey and with the summit of 
Cairn Gorm. It is roughly five miles by eight miles in extent. 

There is no sure origin for the name Duthil, and so far I 
have not heard any Gaelic speaker who knows it. John 
McInnes told me that he had heard “Duathail” as the Gaelic 
for it. The Rev. Patrick Grant, in 1792,° thought it was from 
“deagh dhail”, meaning “excellent valley”. The local 
schoolmaster, writing in the 1838 New Statistical Account, 
derived it from “tuathail”, meaning northerly, as there is also 
a Deshar, near Boat of Garten, and there were ancient 
chapels at both places. However, north/south paired names 
are rare in Strathspey — the only ones I know of are North 
and South Clachaig, in Abernethy. The old parish Church at 
Duthil is dedicated to St. Peter, but, according to Mr D. C. 
Murray, writing in vol. 43 of the Transactions, there are 
indications of an earlier dedication to St. Duchald. 

Well into the 19th century, part of Aberlour parish was 
known as Skir Dustan, from St. Drostan, and it may be that 
the name Sgir Duchald once existed.’ W. J. Watson notes that 
Tuathal is also an old personal name, occurring in Inchtuthil, 
in Perthshire, meaning “Tuathal’s Meadow”.* 

Just on the edge of Inverness is Culduthel, which contains 
the same basic element of Duthil. The original name of the 
parish was not Duthil, but Glencairnie. In 1205 it was 
Glencarnin, and in a charter dating from 1630, relating to the 
felling of woods there, it is given as Glencharnie. The New 
Statistical Account gives it as Gleann a’Cheatharnaich, the 
glen of the warrior, or hero.’ 

Rothiemurchus is still known to local Gaelic speakers as 
Rachd Mhurchais, but none I have met know what it means. 
The old Statistical Account says it is “great plain of the fir 
wood'”,' and many published sources have copied this 
derivation, but it does not seem to match the local 
pronunciation. It may be that the second element is a personal 
name. 
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The main settlement in the parish is now Aviemore. It is 
typical of Strathspey — and much of the Highlands — in that it 
is fairly modern in origin, only developing with the coming of 
the Highland Railway in 1863, and further greatly boosted a 
hundred years after that, by the development of skiing 
facilities. 

In Gaelic, it is known as An Aghaidh Mhór after the great 
rock face of Craigellachie. According to Donald Smith, who 
was brought up in Rothiemurchus, the old boys used to argue 
as to whether it was An Aghaidh Mhor, the great face, or 
A’Ghaoth Mhór, the great wind. 


Abernethy and Kincardine: 


The united parish of Abernethy and Kincardine lies to the 
east of the Spey, opposite Duthil. It stretches from Glen More 
and Loch Morlich in the south, past Nethy Bridge, to just 
beyond the A939 Grantown to Tomintoul road. Abernethy is 
still known to local Gaelic speakers as Obair Neithich, “the 
mouth of the Nethy”. It is in fact a Brythonic name, “Aber” 
being the earlier equivalent of Gaelic “Inbhir”, or Inver. 
According to W. J. Watson, Neithich would mean pure or 
clean,'' and is related to the River Nethan, in Lanarkshire. 
There is also an Abernethy near Perth. Near Stirling, there is 
Cambusnethan. 

Kincardine is one of seven in Scotland, scattered between 
Fife in the south and Bonar Bridge in the north. In local 
Gaelic it is Cinne Chardain, derived from the Gaelic ceann, 
meaning head, and cardden, meaning woody or copsy. This 
is a good description of Kincardine, a place of birch, rowan 
and hazel, between the ancient pine forests of Glen More and 
Abernethy. 


Cromdale, Inverallan and Advie: 


The most northerly of these three parishes is the united 
parish of Cromdale, Inverallan and Advie. This spans the 
Spey, from Lochindorb and the Dava Moor in the west, to the 
Haughs of Cromdale in the east. 

Of the three names, only Cromdale has an easy 
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explanation, for the church sits at the widest point of a huge 
bend of the Spey. The late Lewis Grant, from Abernethy, 
used to pronounce it as Chromdal with the “c” lenited to 
“ch”, which would put an article before it, meaning the bent 
or curved meadow. 

The names of the other two parishes are not so easy to 
explain. Few people I have met can recall hearing much 
Gaelic spoken in Cromdale, and the Gaelic for Advie seems 
to have been lost. In correspondence dating from the early 
19th century, it is called Skiradvie. According to W. J. 
Watson, the parish of Alvie, in Badenoch, is derived from 
Allmhaigh, meaning “at rock plain”. The second element 
here is magh, a plain,” and it may be that Advie also contains 
this term. 

Inverallan was an early possession of the Grants in 
Strathspey, from early in the 13th century. The old 
churchyard still survives, perched on the bank of the Spey 
just south of Grantown. In c. 1365, the name was recorded as 
Innerallyan, from Inbhir, a river mouth. The second element 
is unclear.” 

There is a word Ailean, meaning a green plain or meadow, 
but this does not have the “y” sound in it. There are also 
various streams called Allan, between Central Scotland and 
Ross-shire, but there is no such stream here. 

The physical geography of Strathspey runs to extremes; the 
largest area of high ground in Britain, and a share of one of 
the longest rivers in Scotland. It has a complete range of 
inland landforms and habitats from the arctic-alpine 
conditions of the Cairngorm plateau down through the lower 
hills, to the ancient woodlands and flood-meadows by the 
Spey. Although a long way from the sea, certain words often 
associated with the coastline also occur, such as camus and 
cladach, their meanings adapted to inland situations. Of 
particular note is that Strathspey has been well forested since 
the last Ice Age, unlike many other parts of the Highlands. It 
still has the largest remaining remnants of Caledonian pine 
forest. Lewis Grant, from Abernethy, was posted to Northern 
Russia in 1919, during the British involvement in the civil 
war there, and he told me that he felt quite at home in the 
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huge pine forests there. All these different landscapes are 
reflected in the place names of Strathspey. 

The district is dominated by two ranges of hills; the 
Monadh Liath, the grey hill range, to the west, and the 
Monadh Ruadh, the red hill range, after the granite there, to 
the east. The Monadh Ruadh has been better known as the 
Cairngorms for many years now. The Old Statistical 
Account of Rothiemurchus, written in 1791, singles out Carn 
Gorm as the outstanding hill of the district, and it is also 
about this time that you find the name applied to the hill 
range as a whole. Adam Watson says that the older people in 
Strathspey still know the hills as Am Monadh Ruadh." 

To the north lie the Cromdale Hills, a range of large 
rounded hills between the Spey and the A’an. Beyond these 
hills, and across A’anside, is Ben Rinnes, not strictly in 
Strathspey itself, but known as a landmark in the area. 
Donald Smith recalled one of his grandfather’s stories, which 
mentions both Beinn a’Chromdail (whether this is a 
particular summit, or the whole range, I am not sure) and 
Beinn Ruanais. Lewis Grant knew it as Ben Reenish. Adam 
Watson derives it from Old Irish rind, meaning a headland." 
However, Alec McGregor of Tromie Mills, near Kingussie, 
had the Gaelic for Ruthven as “ruan” (ruadhan?), red land, by 
his own translation, and ruanais would seem to have the 
same root. 

Between the hill ranges flows the River Spey, in its wide 
strath. Locally, the Gaelic for it is Uisge Spé. Watson also 
gives it as Abhuinn Spé; in the local Gaelic, abhuinn is 
pronounced as “awin”. 

He derives it from Speith, the genitive form of spiath, the 
hawthorn stream. Its sister stream, which rises in the same 
range of hills above Laggan, in Badenoch, is the Spean, the 
little hawthorn stream. '" 

In the length of Strathspey, various streams feed the Spey’s 
waters. Few streams flow from the Monadh Liath, and the 
only one of any size is the Dulnan, which flows through Carr 
Bridge. In Bleau’s Atlas of 1654, it is the Avon Tulnan. In 
1667 it was recorded as the water of Dullan, and there is also 
a stream of this name in Glenrinnes. Mr D. C. Murray derives 
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it from tuil, hence the floody stream." This is certainly 
appropriate. 

At the northern march of Strathspey, high in a bowl of. 
hills, is Lochindorb. Coming up the road from Dava Station, 
you would think there is nothing there but the hills and 
heather, then, over a rise, it lies before you, about two miles 
long, and the ruins of the medieval castle set low on its 
island. In 1377, Alexander Stewart, better known as the Wolf 
of Badenoch, was granted the Lordship of Badenoch — which 
included parts of what is now known as Strathspey — together 
with the lands, forest and castle of Lochindorb. At that time, 
the castle was the principal stronghold between Ruthven, in 
Badenoch, and the Moray coast. The Bishop of Moray was 
his main rival in the old earldom, and his lands, down on the 
fertile coastal plain, lay within easy reach. Their dispute 
reached a height in 1390. In May, Alexander sallied forth and 
burned the town of Forres, and on the 17th June, the town and 
cathedral of Elgin." 

From the north end of the loch flows the Dorback, the 
little minnow stream, which forms the march between 
Cromdale and Edinkillie parishes. The hill road to Forres 
crosses it at the Dava, from “Damh-ath”, ox or stag ford." 
This gives its name to the high moorland district around the 
loch. Well into this century, the Dava held a good scattering 
of crofts, and others worked on the estate or on the railway, 
but the population has now greatly declined. This was one 
part of Strathspey where Gaelic survived into this century. 
Eddie Calder grew up in the Dava:*° 


“I think most of the people on the crofts had Gaelic, they 
always spoke it when they didn’t want the young ones to 
know what they were talking about... there was a few 
children picked up Gaelic, but not very many of them, it 
was more bad words than good... we knew all the bad 
ones!” 


John McDonald, “the Singing Molecatcher”, latterly of 
Pitgavinie, near Elgin, grew up in the Dava, and he was well- 
known in the uplands of Moray and Nairn for his concert 
parties. 
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Another Dorback rises on the Geal Charn, over towards 
Tomintoul, and it is the major tributary of the Nethy. It is not 
a large stream to look at, but after a storm in the hills, can 
rise swiftly to a violent flood. Donald Smith told me the 


following prayer, which combines the worst excesses of 


nature and of man.” 


“Cum Dia sinn bho stoirm an a Gealacharn 
’s tuiltean a Diriback 
's luchd lagh ’s factarn” 


“May God keep us from storms in the Geal Charn, 
and floods in the Dorback, 
and lawyers and factors.” 


This is credited to William Geddes, who was a game 
keeper at the Upper Dell in the late 19th century. His house 
lay on the far bank, with only a footplank for a bridge. A hill 
burn which feeds the Dorback is Allt na h-Eirghe, 
pronounced as “Alltna Hairy”. This would appear to be 
derived from eirbhe, a dividing wall or boundary. The word 
is found in place names in Dumfries (Kinharvie), 
Aberdeenshire, Ross-shire, and Sutherland. In Fife there is 
Balharvie, and in Mull, Erray.” Also flowing into the Nethy, 
out of the forest, is the Dubhag, the little black burn, 
anglicised as Duack. There is also an Allt Dubhag in 
Rothiemurchus. In Cromdale parish there is the Ourack 
Burn; could this be odharag, little dun coloured burn? 

The river Druie enters the Spey opposite Aviemore. It is 
formed from three streams; the Luineag, from Loch Morlich, 
Am Beanaidh, from Loch Einich, and Allt Druidh, which 
rises in the mountain pass named after it, the Lairig Ghru. 

There is also a green hill with a rocky outcrop on its top, 
below the mouth of the pass, Tullochgrue, or sometimes now 
Hill of Tullochgrue, from Tulach Ghru, the hillock of the 
Druie. You also hear the farm name as Tullo’ grue 
nowadays.” 

Bridge of Brown lies on the eastern march of Strathspey, 
on the Tomintoul road. This anglicised version of the name is 
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now commonplace, but some still call it Brig o’ Broon. It has 
nothing to do with “Brown”, but is derived from the Gaelic 
Drochaid Bhruthain, the name of the stream here.” 

Apart from the main hill ranges in Strathspey, the word 
monadh is rare in place names. In the northern part of 
Cromdale there is Allt Mhunaidh. Munadh, often shortened 
to ‘mun’, is a Gaelic equivalent to “the hill”, as used by 
shepherds and hill farmers.” 

Beinn is not a common hill name in the area, but it stands 
out for Beinn MacDuibh, hill of the sons of Dubh. There 
may be a connection with the Duffs here, for the Earls of Fife 
have long held land in Deeside.” In Abernethy, there is Beinn 
an Fhudair, known locally in Gaelic as “Beinn Uadar”. 
Donald Smith told me, “It’s a round hill, it’s on the other side 
of Badenedin... they could tell the time if they rose in the 
morning, that was the time before clocks and watches”.” 
Beinn Ghuilbinn is north of Aviemore. Locally, the older 
people pronounce “beinn” as “painn”, as in “Lochan na 
Beinn”, on the slopes of Cairn Gorm.” The late Isa Grant 
always reckoned that the words for mountain and milk were 
pronounced the same way.” 

Most hills in Strathspey, whatever their height, tend to be 
large in bulk and rounded. This is reflected in the names, and 
carn is the single most common hill name in the district. 
Carn Gorm itself is the best known, at 4,084 feet in height, 
meaning “the blue hill”. The highest is Cairn Toul, from 
Carn an t-Sabhail, the hill of the barn. Sabhal, in this 
context, usually refers to angular outcrops of rock on a bare 
hill ridge. A carn is often stony on top, but many of the lower 
hills are grassy, or deeply scored by black peat hags (as 
anyone who has tried to walk over the Monadh Liath will 
tell you!). 

In Rothiemurchus, there is Carn Eilrig, hill of the deer 
trap. Eilrig refers to a “V” shaped notch in or between hills. 
The deer would be driven in at one end of the gully to an 
ambush from the slopes on either side.” In Duthil, there is the 
slippery hill, Carn Sleamhuinn, “mh” here pronounced as 
“w” 3! In one concentration, there are nine carns grouped right 
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round the head waters of the Tulchan Burn, and they give a 
good selection of typical hill names: 


Geal Charn, white hill. 

Carn na h-Eige, hill of the notch gully. 

Carn Dearg, red hill. 

Carn Gharbh Bhaid, hill of rough clump. 

Carn Ruigh an Uain, hill of the lamb’s croft or sheiling. 
Carn an Fhuarain Mhor, hill of the great spring. 

Carn na Loinn, hill of the enclosure. 

Carn Fhradhairc, hill of the fine prospect. 


Creag is also widespread in Strathspey. It is used for a 
rocky outcrop on the side of a hill of any size. One of the 
most prominent is Creag a’ Leth choin, the lurcher’s crag, at 
the mouth of the Lairig Ghru. Traditionally, one of these 
hunting dogs fell over the face of the cliff while on a deer 
hunt. Creag na h-lolair, the eagle’s crag, occurs several 
times. Creag nan Gabhar is the goat’s crag, for there used to 
be many wild goats in Strathspey, particularly around the 
Cairngorms. Around the turn of the century, it was common 
to shoot them for their skins and horns. An old woman would 
come round Abernethy to collect the horns to make spoons, 
and the skins went to Kingussie to make sporrans.” The last 
of the goats in the Cairngorms were shot during the second 
world war by the Norwegian Commandos. Based at Glenmore 
Lodge and at Forest Lodge, they would be sent out into the 
hills on exercises. With only iron rations for food, they would 
shoot deer, goats and sheep to supplement their diet.” 

In Rothiemurchus, there are two crags above Loch 
Gamhna (locally Loch Gamhainn, pronounced Gawin), 
meaning Loch of the Stirk. Creag an Fhithich is the raven’s 
crag, and Creag a’ Chait, that of the wildcat. Half way up its 
face is the Cat’s Den, a narrow cave almost invisible from 
below. You can see the mouth of it if you go up to the 
Duchess of Bedford’s Cairn, and look down the rocky slope. 
The view from the cave is quite superb!™ 

The hill passes cut through the Cairngorms, and have long 
been used as hill roads to Braemar. The lower, and less 
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exposed of the two is Lairig an Laoigh, the pass of the Lui, 
which cuts across to the fords of A’an, and down Glen Derry 
(from Gleann Doire, the glen of the grove of trees). 

The Lairig Ghru, named after its stream, the Druie, is 
higher, but more direct. In past centuries, there was a regular 
traffic through the Lairig between Braemar and Strathspey, 
and Donald Smith told me that, as the harvest in Braemar 
comes slightly earlier than in Strathspey, people would go to 
help with the harvest there, then return to their own.” Keepers 
from Abernethy would walk over the hills to the Braemar 
Games.” But during this century, the old traffic has faded 
away. Affleck Gray was lodging in the Corrour Bothy in the 
early 1920’s, and was rarely disturbed. In the 1930’s, hikers 
and hillwalkers started to walk through the Lairig, until now 
erosion is a major problem on parts of the path. However, in 
talking to people in Abernethy and Rothiemurchus, I heard 
remarkably little about Braemar, and more about Tomintoul. 

There was one man keeping up the tradition, and maybe he 
still is... Jim Collie, who farmed Lower Tullochgrue in 
Rothiemurchus, had been walking through the Lairig Ghru to 
the Braemar Games every September since he returned from 
the war, in 1946. I went through with him in 1980. Usually he 
would take his bicycle — ideally one with three gears, as the 
lowest is a good hill gear, stout shoes, a tweed jacket, a coat 
for the rain and a knapsack. And along the way, there were 
extra refreshments hidden near the path. The BBC had filmed 
him a year or two before that, and replenished all the bottles. 

As for gaps and notches, there is a particular cut through 
the hills south of Lochindorb. It is called Beum 
a’Chlaidheimh (locally shortened to Beum a’Chlai), 
pronounced Baim a’Chlye, a stroke of the sword. The story is 
that one day, Fingal was out hunting, but he had had no luck 
whatsoever. In despair, he struck his sword on the ground and 
created the “V” shaped gap between the Dulnan and 
Lochindorb.”’ 

Bealach occurs only twice in Strathspey to my knowledge. 
There are two small farms behind Tom an Uird, in Cromdale, 
called Easter and Wester Rynabealaich, from the Gaelic 
Ruigh na Bealaich, the croft of the pass. In the back of 
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Creag Ghreusaich (locally Creag Gracie, the cobbler’s crag) 
on the march of Rothiemurchus and Kincardine, there is 
Bealach Fhosgailt, (oosgailtch), the open pass. This name 
does not appear on maps, but is known locally.” These two 
instances would appear to show that bealach, in Strathspey, 
is feminine, rather than the usual masculine gender. 

More common is Slugan, which, according to Dwelly, can 
mean the throat, a neck of a bottle, or the mouth of a corn 
kiln.” As a land form, it usually refers to a steep-sided narrow 
through-way between hills. The best example is An Slugan, 
the old road from Kincardine to Glen More; indeed, the only 
road into Glen More, until the Second World War, when the 
Coylumbridge road was built up to take traffic. Near Carr 
Bridge is the Sluggan, where the military road crosses the 
Dulnain on a single high arch. The ruin on the north bank 
used to be an inn. The farm on the green meadow here was 
noted in 1706 as Inchloin,*” from Innis Loinn, riverside field 
of the enclosure. 

Around the edge of the Cairngorms, the hills are split by 
deep “v’-shaped gaps, and the usual Gaelic term for these is 
eag. Adam Watson, in the S.M.C. guide to the Cairngorms, 
notes that these are “some of the best examples of cliff-sided 
glacial meltwater channels in Scotland”.*' Eag Mhór, near 
the Dorback, is typical, and Eag ’Chait occurs in Abernethy 
and in Rothiemurchus. Below Cairn Gorm, there is a steep 
rocky gully between Creag a’Chalamain (the crag of the 
dove) and Creag a’Leth-choin. Nowadays it is usually called 
“the Chalamain gap”, but this is a modern name, possibly 
coined by hillwalkers. Donald Smith told me:” 


“I think the old men at Glen More called it the Eag 
Saobhaidh (Soovi)... aye, saobhaidh’s a fox den.” 


Among the names for smaller hills, the most common are 
Tom, Torr and Cnoc. Tormore, the big hillock, near the 
northern march of Advie, is now better known as a distillery. 
Near Nethybridge is Torr an lasgair, the hillock of the 
fisher, probably referring to a bird, such as a heron or an 
osprey.** It is not always a small hillock; the Tore, in the 
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Abernethy forest, is 1,087 feet high, and stands well above its 
surroundings. It used to have the finest Caledonian pines of 
the forest, the “thickest timber”, as the foresters would say, 
and was often shown to visitors. The whole hill was felled by 
the Canadians during the first war, and the next generation 
knew it as a bare hill. The estate replanted the hill in the late 
1920’s.“ 

Tom usually refers to a small but noticeable hillock, often 
a mound of sand or gravel left by the retreating ice, called a 
drumlin. Going along the back road from Boat of Garten to 
Nethybridge, there are several such hillocks on the flood 
plain of the Spey; Tomdu, for example, or Tom 
a’Chrochair. This was removed in the 1860's, as it lay in the 
path of the railway embankment. Crochair is a hangman, and 
prior to 1748, he would dispense justice for the Baron Bailies. 
The word has other meanings too. As Donald Smith said: 


“What would you call a dishonest man?... the most 
common word here is a crochair, what a crochair!” 


The farm of Cullachie, in Tulloch, and the people who 
lived there, have the by-name of “The Toums”, according to 
local tradition derived from Tom’ chrochair.** One of the last 
there was John Grant, otherwise Jock the Toums or Johnnie 
Cullachie. He was well-known locally as a fiddler, among the 
best in the whole district. He couldn’t read a note, but the 
teacher in Tulloch school, in Abernethy, persuaded him to 
enter for the local Mod, and he won the first prize. After that, 
he continued to compete, but against strong competition from 
Grant Ess, from over by Carr Bridge. According to those who 
heard them, Grant Ess (named after his farm) was maybe a 
touch more accurate in his playing and could read music with 
ease. Johnnie Cullachie was recorded by the School of 
Scottish Studies in the 1960’s, but he was an old man then, 
and quite a few folk have told me, they should have heard 
him thirty years before! 

There is a green mound by the Spey, at Boat of Garten, 
known as Tom Pitlac. Shaw’s “History of Moray” records 
that here stood the house of Bigla, last of the Cummings of 
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Glenchernich, who married the Laird of Grant.” It is also 
connected with the story of the “Trochie Grants”. According 
to tradition, it was occupied by one of the chiefs of Grant, Sir 
Patrick. Any stranger coming under his justice had the option 
of becoming a Grant; they would be bound to him, and come 
under his protection. But first of all, they had to go down on 
all fours and feed from the same stone troch in the hall, from 
which the animals ate. To this day, there are folk who say, 
“he cannae be a real Grant, he must be a Trochie Grant.” 
Forsyth has more information about the Trochie Grants. in “In 
the Shadow of Cairngorm”. ® 

Cnoc, anglicised as Knock, is another term for a round 
hillock. On the back road near Loch Pityoulish is a mound 
green with birch trees, called Knock of Kincardine. The 
Barony of Kincardine was held by the Stewarts for several 
centuries, until it was lost to the Gordons by trickery, in the 
late 17th century. In 1700, the Jacobite soldier and poet John 
Roy Stewart was born here. He served in both the British and 
French armies, and commanded the Edinburgh Regiment 
under Charles Edward Stewart in 1745-6. Possibly the best 
military strategist in the Jacobite Army, his ideas were not 
always heeded. After Culloden, he spent several months on 
the run in Strathspey, including a period with the MacPherson 
of Cluny in The Cage ’on Ben Alder, and composed much of 
his surviving work at this time. Among them are two songs 
on the battle of Culloden, and a version of the 23rd Psalm. 
Eventually he escaped to France with the Prince, and died in 
exile in about 1750.” His memory lives on in local traditions, 
and older people, particularly those brought up by Gaelic 
speakers, still tell how his mother was 52 years old when he 
was born, that he could speak five languages, or that he had a 
cave high up in the face of Craiggowrie. Unfortunately, most 
of this knowledge seems to be passing with the Gaelic 
language. 

At the point where the Tulloch road comes down to Duack 
Bridge, in Abernethy, is Cnoc an Acrais, (995204), known as 
“the Hungry Hillock”, a “poor hard gravelly hillock”, as it 
was described to me, which never gave good crops.” 

The diminutive form Cnocan also occurs, particularly in 
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the Braes of Castle Grant, to the north of Grantown. There is 
Cnocan Buidhe, (the yellow hillock), Cnocan na Ceardaich 
(hillock of the smithy), Knockannaceist (from ciste, a chest), 
Cnocan a Bealaidh (broom hillock), and one not given on 
O.S. maps, Cruckenroy,*’ from Cnocan Ruadh (the red 
hillock). 

Tulach is less common, but there are several good 
examples of it. Close by the Spey, in Duthil, is 
Tullochgorum, a farm which has given its name to a well- 
known tune composed in the 18th century. There is also an 
old scattered community of Tulloch, on the top edge of 


- Abernethy forest and open to the hills. In the 17th century, 


fines were imposed on the Laird of Grant for harbouring 
McGregor outlaws there. It was the last part of Strathspey 
where Gaelic remained a living language, certainly into the 
1940’s, and in one household, into the 1970's. 

As numerous as the hillocks are the dips and hollows. Lag 
is the general word for a hollow, and is found throughout 
Strathspey. The principal cemetery for the Aviemore area is 
Laggantygown, and is probably Lagan Tigh ’Ghobhainn, the 
hollow of the smith’s house.” 

At the Rothiemurchus march, by Loch Pityoulish, is Lag 
na Cuimeinich, as it is spelt on Ordnance Survey maps. It 
now lies under a plantation of trees. Donald Smith described 
the spot:*’ 


“It’s just twenty yards past the march dyke, Lag na 
Guimnach, the Cumming’s Hollow... some of the old 
timers were awfully doon on them for planting it.” 


In the late 14th century, the Shaws and Cummings were in 
a dispute over land, and here, the Shaws waylaid a party of 
Cummings. According to one version I was told, it was a 
carefully prepared ambush — “they were out to watch for them 
coming, and she shouted to them in the Gaelic, that the goats 
are in the hollow, and the enemies fell out on them, and 
massacred most of them.” The dead were buried in the same 
hollow.” 

Clais, pronounced as “clash”, also indicates a hollow, 
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usually steep-sided. Near Lochanhully, at Carr Bridge, 1s 
Clais a’Mhadaidh, the hollow of the wolf. According to 
tradition, it was here that a woman came upon the last wolf in 
the district, and killed it with a fiery brander of pine.” 

Cul is a sheltered neuk, as in Cul’Choirc, the backneuk of 
the oats, a small field under a steep bank, in Tulloch. 
Coulnakyle is a large house near Nethybridge, its name 
derived from Cul na Coille, “the backneuk of the wood”. It 
lies where the forest meets the floodplain of the Spey. Dr. 
Forsyth, in “In the Shadow of Cairngorm”, noted that “there 
is more historical interest connected with Coulnakyle that 
with any other place in our parish.” It is first mentioned in the 
Register of Moray in 1226, and was part of the lands of the 
Barony of Strathspey feued to James Grant of Freuchy in 
1539. In 1644, Montrose took shelter in the woods of 
Abernethy, and took over the manor house there. 

King James’ army, under General Buchan, was the next to 
pass through, and they held a council of war at Coulnakyle on 
the day before the battle of Cromdale, in April 1690. The 
Grants retained it until the early 1800’s, when it was let out 
as a shooting lodge.** 

Glac occurs in Strathspey as a field and settlement name, 
and is also common in the Braemar area; Watson and Allan, 
in the “Placenames of Upper Deeside”, list 24 examples of 
the name.” Those sites I have visited myself have been quite 
distinctive — not so much a hollow as a level place on a 
hillside. Balnaglaichk, in Stratherrick, is an old croft set half 
way up a hill, with wide open views. | 

In Kincardine, in Strathspey, there is Glac Mhór, or the 
Glaichk as it is known locally. It is a broad shelf of land on 
the slopes of Craiggowrie, with open views over the 
Abernethy forest and beyond. It lies on Rathad an Ass, an 
old hill road from the Slugan round to Tulloch. Adam Watson 
gives “Ass” as “eas”, meaning waterfall,* but all the local 
traditions have it as “the Donkeys’ Road”. According to Lewis 
Grant, whose grandparents belonged to that part of 
Kincardine, donkeys were used to carry charcoal to the iron 
smelter at Balnagown, in Abernethy, and this was the road 
they took. The iron smelter was set up by the York Building 
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Company, of London, in 1728. Rathad an Ass was last 
repaired in about 1900, and is now a sheep track, no longer 
marked on most maps. 

The Glaichk has now mostly been overtaken by rank 
heather, and there must have been a sizeable green here at one 
time, for it has both a limekiln and a corn kiln, and the 
foundations of at least three houses, one with a stone fireback 
in the centre. l 

The many streams and burns running off the slopes have 
their own names. Fuaran and Tobar are both found. If there 
is a difference between them, fuaran is a free-flowing spring, 
and tobar a more frequented place, perhaps with a stone troch 
or wellhead. Fuaran Dhé, or the Wells of Dee, is the source 
of the river, high above An Garbh Choire, the rough corrie, of 
Carn an t-Sabhail. Allt occurs throughout the district. Uisge is 
used of the Spey itself, and of some smaller burns, such as 
Uisg Dubh Poll a’Choin,” the black water of the pool of the 
dog, which flows down from the ridge of Bynack Mor, into 
the Caiplich and towards Tomintoul. 

Feith is also common. Dwelly defines it as a sinew or a 
vein, and thus a burn flowing through moor or bog." 
Faindouran, from feith an dobhrain, the bog-stream of the 
otter, flows into the upper reaches of the river A’an. 
Traditionally, the hill grazings of Faindouran belonged to 
Strathspey, and were particularly associated with the Grants of 
Lurg, in Abernethy.” It is only in recent years, since the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds acquired the upper reaches 
of the river A’an, that they have set aside the grazing rights 
here, and ended a tradition going back several centuries. 

In parts of Strathspey, and also in Tomintoul, féith seems to 
refer to the bogland itself. In the Abernethy Forest, on the 
road to Bognacruie, there is a dip beyond Inchtomach. This is 
the Féith Ché, which I have heard translated as “the Moss of 
the Cream”. Near Tomintoul, there is the Féith Geal and the 
Féith Musach, and the latter is still worked as a commercial 
peat moss, both for fuel and for the garden. In Strathspey, the 
usual Gaelic for a peat moss is blar.” 

Stripe is quite a common word for a burn in lowland 
Moray, but there are only a few instances of it on maps of 
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Strathspey. At Avingormack, in Duthil, there is Gormack 
Stripe, and in Cromdale, Black Stripe. 

The simplest river crossing is ath, a ford, but in a district 
with so many river crossings, the word is not that common as 
a placename. This may be due to the dangerous floody nature 
of the Spey and its tributaries: there are not that many safe 
crossing places. There is an old graveyard at Lag 
a’Cheatharnaich, the hollow of the warrior, opposite Tromie 
Mills, in Badenoch, which remained in use well into the 19th 
century, simply because there were no bridges to reach the 
parish burial ground.“ At Dalchapple, in Cromdale, is Garbh 
Ath Mor, the big rough ford. It could be rough, for even slow 
water on the Spey can be tricky. Balnaan, on the Dulnan, is 
Bail’an Athain, the farmtown of the ford.” This is the same 
name as Balnain House, in Inverness. 

Along the length of the Spey, there were many ferries, 
whose sites are now marked by the placename Boat. The word 
bata, locally “pa’tch”’,® is known in Strathspey, but not in 
general use, and the usual word for a boat is coit, pronounced 
“co’tch”. Sometimes the ferry names have been lost, as at 
Kincraig, in Badenoch, which was formerly Boat of Insh. At 
Boat of Cromdale, a suspension bridge replaced the ferry in 
1881,7 but the last ferryman is still remembered as Charlie 
Boatie. The ferry at Boat of Balliefurth fell out of use, and 
the road down to it now leads only to a farm. The name 
contains two words connected with ferries: coit and port, 
hence Bail’a’Phuirt.® In the woods near Boat of Cromdale 
are the farms of East, Mid, Upper, West and Nether Port. 

Boat of Garten, still known in Gaelic as Coit Gartain, 
developed into a village with the coming of the Highland 
Railway in the 1860’s. The ferry was superceded by a bridge 
in 1899, but Lewis Grant still remembered hearing stories 
about it: 


“The boat was over at the Boat, they used to have a boat 
before the bridge went on, and there was Mary and 
Jeemie, and whoever went to put you across got so much, 
and they would be fighting each other to see who got 
doon quick enough. But this time, there was a good flood 
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in the river, Mary got doon, and she was going across, she 
got the fellow across, and she was coming back, the chain 
broke, and Mary set off. And she was sitting in the boat, 
she was shouting, ‘Where’ll I land, Jeemie?’ ‘Oh, God 
knows to me, Mary, if ever you land.’ ” 


In Rothiemurchus, the ferry site is marked by the 
Boathouse, near Inverdruie. At the time of the Second World 
War, the ferry was long discontinued — (an 1886 guide talks of 
the new bridge at Inverdruie, but does not mention the ferry) — 
but the chain still hung across the Spey. At that time, troops 
were billeted in the Doune House, and the nearest pub was at 
Lynwilg (Linwoolick), just across the river, but a long walk 
round by the bridge at Inverdruie. I met one man who had 
been stationed at the Doune, and he told me, they would 
usually take the short cut across the Spey, hand over hand, on 
the old ferry chain. This was easy enough on the way there, 
but slightly more tricky coming back at closing time, and 
there was plenty folk who lost their grip and had to swim 
for it. 

Gradually, the ferries were abandoned, or replaced by 
bridges. A trio of bridges was built in Abernethy, about 1800, 
over the Duack, Nethy and Allt Mor. The largest of these is 
known in Gaelic as Drochaid Neithich and gives its name to 
the village which developed there. An old cottage to one side 
of it is called Tigh na Drochaid, or Bridge House. | 

The earliest structure at Carr Bridge dates from 1717. 
Recently, the village was given a new bi-lingual roadsign, 
with the Gaelic Drochaid Charra. Locally, this is usually 
Drochaid Charr; most end vowels are dropped in Strathspey 
Gaelic. 

There was some controversy over the English spelling 
which should appear on the new sign. The “official” Ordnance 
Survey spelling is as one word, but eventually the local 
spelling of two words, hyphenated, was agreed upon.” The 
name is probably derived from carr, a moorland. The original 
settlement lies to the south of the Dulnan, and nearby is 
Sliabh Charr, both words here meaning moorland. 

The original bridge at Dulnain Bridge dated from 1791, 
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and also gives its name to the village here. I have not heard a 
Gaelic name for it, and as Mr D. C. Murray says, writing in 
vol. 43 of the Transactions, even in the 1950’s, there was nota 
single habitual local native Gaelic speaker in Duthil, and a 
limited number of others with knowledge of the language.” 

In 1863, the Highland Railway, via Forres, was opened as 
far as Aviemore. Donald Smith told me what his father said 
about it: “he made out it was when the railways came through, 
it was the beginning of the end for Gaelic.” The railways 
opened up the country for tourism and sport, and many local 
people worked in building the lines, and then at the stations 
and in maintaining the tracks. If placenames are evidence of 
this, it certainly seems that, while Gaelic names were coined 
for bridges built in the early 19th century, those built around 
1900 are known in English or Scots. 

Broomhill Bridge was built in 1894, and is the finest 
surviving wooden bridge on the Spey. Lewis Grant called it 
the Reid Bridge, perhaps from the colour of its fresh timbers. 

Cromdale Bridge is locally known as Cromdale Brig, and 
it gives its name to a composition by a local fiddler, Jock 
Lawson, from Craigroy, who died in about 1932.” It is 
believed locally that he also composed the tune “Spey in 
Spate”, and that Scott Skinner stole it from him, and put it in 
his own name. As Craigroy (Creag Ruadh, or red crag) sits 
on top of a steep bank above fast water, he was certainly very 
familiar with the Spey. 

One particular feature of Strathspey is the large extent of 
ancient woodlands which have survived. This is unlike many 
other parts of the Highlands where trees were scarce. The 


placenames reflect this. The parish of Edinkillie, north of. 


Lochindorb, in Nairnshire, is Aodann na Coille, the hillface 
of the wood, and when Alexander Stewart was granted the 
lands of Lochindorb in 1371, he was given the castle and the 
forest.” Kinveachy is recorded as “Kinnebethin” in 1205, 
meaning “at the head of birch wood”, and is one of the earliest 
recorded placenames in Duthil.” Achnafearn is “field of the 
alders”, and Drumguish in Dava means “ridge of the pine 
wood”. As with Drumguish in Badenoch, the “g” is 


ee. 33 


pronounced as a “y”, from the Gaelic Druim Ghiuthais.” 
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The local Gaelic for a single tree is pronounced craogh” 
rather than craobh. In Duthil, there are three places called 
Balnacruie, from Bail’na Craoibh, “the farmtown of the 
tree”. The plural sounds as crao’an.” 

In Glen Einich, there’s the turning tree, Craogh an Tillidh, 
which was the turning point in the days when they would still 
go to shielings in the glen.” The forests have always been 
subject to fire, whether by nature or by man. I once saw an old 
pine in Rothiemurchus, which had been struck by lightning. A 
narrow strip of bark had been torn from the very top of the 
tree to its roots, and the ground about it was churned up as if a 
JCB had been been in there. The lower part of the trunk was 
blackened by fire.” It is said that forests would be burned to 
drive out wolves, or rebels. Within living memory, some of 
the worst fires were in the years after the First World War, 
when much timber had been felled, and all the brushwood just 
left where it lay. One fire is commemorated by the name 
Lochan nan Craobh Loisgte, the Lochan of the burnt trees, 
in Rothiemurchus. 

Dirdhu, from Doir Dubh, a black or dark grove, is on the 
Tomintoul road, and at Brig o’ Broon there is Coill’na Stroin, 
the wood of the promontory. Preas is a bush, or a stand of 
trees, as in Carn Phris Ghiuthais, the hill of the pine stand. 
Bad is a common word in Strathspey, meaning a clump. 
Balvattan, in Duthil, is Bail a’ Bhadain, farmtown of the 
clump, and part of Tullochgrue, in Rothiemurchus, ts also 
known as Balvattan. It also occurs on hillslopes, as in Bad na 
Caorach, the clump of the sheep, north of the Braes of Castle 
Grant. 

Finally, there is a large group of names for settlement and 
cultivation. There is only one recorded example of airigh in 
Strathspey — Carn Airigh nan Eag, near Caggan, in the 
Monadh Liath.” The word does occur in Strathspey, but means 
any general kind of shelter, rather than a shieling in 
particular.” 

As I was told, “a Ruigh is always a croft or a shieling”.”' 
Dwelly says it means a forearm, or a slope at the base of a 
mountain.” The name is common throughout Strathspey, and 
also occurs in Perthshire and other parts of the east Highlands, 
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two examples: Rysaurie, the croft or shieling of the summer, 
and Ruigh na Feoraig, the croft of the squirrel, in 
Nethybridge. Ruigh is pronounced “rooi”? when it stands by 
itself, and is often anglicised as Ry- in compound names. As it 
is usually in the unstressed position, it would be more 
accurately spelt as Re-, or Ri-, as in Remore, in Tulloch. 

The historical division of land was the Davoch, giving such 
names as Dochlaggie, davoch of the hollow, and Docharn, 
davoch of cairns, both in Duthil, near Boat of Garten.” The 
davoch was the working unit of land in Strathspey: the 
following is quoted from a document of 1786:" 


“all the inhabitants of sixteen years old and upwards 
within the parish of Abernethy and davochs of 
Gartenmore, Easter and Wester Tulloch, half-davoch of 
Remore, anywise able to work, do with spades, picks, 
pinches etc., conveen to perform their Statute Labour 
before harvest this year.” 


Lettoch means half-davoch, and Kerrow, north of 
Lochindorb, is from ceathramh, a quarter. In the Braes of 
Castle Grant, there is Uchtubeg, given in early 19th century 
correspondence as Ouchtobegg, from Uchdamh Beag, the 
small eighth. Nearby is Uchtugorm, the green eighth. 
Ochnoir, in Duthil, is from Ochdamh an Oighre, the heir’s 
eighth.® This is a less common fraction, found in placenames 
in Islay and certain other parts of the Highlands. 

Sites connected with the early Celtic Church are often 
marked by the word Annat, and there are two examples of this 
in Strathspey. Auchnahannat is in the Braes of Castle Grant, 
and Achnahannet in Duthil. I met the farmer there once: he 
asked, what did the name mean? He knew there was a certain 
part of one of the fields that he was not allowed to plough. In 
Gaelic, the name is Ach’na h-Annait. 

Baile is the common word for a farmtown, anything from a 
few houses. The original “Castle town” of Castle Grant was 
Bail a’Chaisteil, never a big place. Cromdale was the main 
settlement, having been made a burgh in 1609. In the Act for 
that, it was described as being “in ane wyld and barbarous 
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pairt of oure said Kingdome...”. The intention of the Act was 
“to improve the manners of the people.””' 

In 1765, Sir James Grant advertised that he was setting up a 
new town on a moor near the castle. This became Grantown- 
on-Spey. In Rothiemurchus and in Tulloch, it was known as 
the Bail Ur, or the new town. “Bha mi’mhain aig a Bhail Ur 
an diugh”, they would say, or “I’m making for the Valoor”.” 
In Nethy Bridge, and about Cromdale, it was Bail na 
Granndach. There is also a 6-parted tune of this name.” 

Among the most common placename elements found in 
Strathspey are Dail and Loinn. Dail is commonly anglicised 
as Dell, as in the name of the field where Kingussie play 
shinty. It is a widespread Gaelic term for a field or a meadow, 
often at the waterside, and liable to flooding, and also as a 
settlement name. Watson and Allan, in “Placenames of Upper 
Deeside”, list more than fifty examples.” Dalvoulin, in the 
Dava is Dail’mhuilinn, millfield, and north of Grantown, by 
the Spey, is Delliefure spelt “Dellefoor” in early 19th century 
correspondence. Watson and Allan give a Dallyfour, from 
Dail a’phuir, “haugh of the pasture”, near Ballater.” There is 
the story of the tailors, who, one New Year, made a wager to 
dance at the three Dells: the Dell of Abernethy, the Dell of 
Rothiemurchus, and finally Dalmore, near Braemar. They 
were on their way to the third dell when they were caught in a 
storm in the Lairig Ghru. Their bodies were found behind a 
large boulder, now called Clach nan Taillear, or the tailors’ 
stone. 

Loinn has its root, according to Dwelly, in Lann, an 
enclosure. It is common both as a field and farm name in 
Strathspey. along the Grantown to Brig o° Broom road, for 
example, are Lynemore, Lynebeg, and Lynebreck, the last 
locally called Lynevrecht. 

Another example is in the middle of the Rothiemurchus 
forest, where the Lairig Ghru path crosses the green of 
Alltdruie. The single ruined cottage at the top end was a 
keeper’s house called the Torr. Across the Druie and upon 
the low bank are the quite extensive remains of the main 
settlement. There used to be two or three places at the lower 
end, Jim Collie said, and under the trees, in rank heather, are 
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ruined drystane walls. One of these places was Lenachton,” 
from Loinn Aitinn, enclosure of juniper. 

Achadh is not a common term in Strathspey, and as far as I 
have found so far, is more applied to farms than individual 
fields. Achgourish is a large farm in Kincardine, enlarged in 
1848 and later years for the Shaws of Inchrory. They had been 
removed from Glen A’an by the Gordons, to make way for a 
deer forest, and were given land in Kincardine instead. One of 
their first actions was to evict all the squatters from the 
outlying parts of Achgourish. Their houses were scattered 
through an area of open birchwood and greens known as the 
Loinn. (950150). What Shaw did is still remembered with 
bitterness:” 


“There was a lot of people evicted from these places, in 
fact from every one of them, there was people evicted... 
they were just squatters, you see, a wee plot of ground 
which they’d taken in,... when Shaw got the place, he 
evicted them all, and he was pretty brutal about it, too.” 


Innis generally refers to an island of cultivation, among 
moor, bog or wood.” Near Inverlaidnan, on the Dulnan, is 
Insharn, which D. C. Murray derived from Innis charn, field 
of cairns.” Between Rothiemurchus and the mouth of Glen 
Feshie is Inshriach, “brindled field”, though the name now 
applies to a broad stretch of moor and forest. It may be that 
the brindled appearance came from exposed banks of fine sand 
here, showing white against pinewoods, heather, and lime-rich 
green patches. In the early part of the 19th century, there were 
still pockets of cultivated land there; Alec McGregor’s 
grandfather was born in a house on the moor at the back of 
Loch Gamhuinn. He trained as a miller with his uncle at Loch 
an Eilein, and then became ferryman and innkeeper at Boat of 
Insh, now Kincraig. In 1843 he took over Tromie Mills, at the 
mouth of Glen Tromie. Alec McGregor was the last miller 
there. 

According to W. J. Watson, Connage, near Nethy Bridge, is 
derived from Con-Innis, dog meadow.” The hill behind it is 
named as Carn na Coinnse. John Mathieson noted that the 
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farm of Congash, near Grantown, has the same meaning.” 

Dwelly defined bard as a fence, dyke or park,” and to 
Thomas Sinton, in “By Loch and River”, it was a marshy 
riverside meadow grazed by cattle.” It occurs in Strathspey as 
Culvardy, in Kincardine, and also by Nethy Bridge, and in 
Ballieward, probably Bail a’Bhaird, farmtown of the 
riverside meadow. 

Pairc is now the standard Gaelic word for a field, derived 
from the Scots “park”.' In Strathspey, it is almost always a 
specific field name, and rarely a farm name. Blackpark is a 
cottage, formerly a farm, in Rothiemurchus. 

Ailean is a green, or a marshy meadow. There is an old 
farm below Tom an Uird, in Cromdale, called Allanmore, the 
big green, and nearby is Balnallan, from Bail’an Ailein. The 
name also occurs at Clachaig in Abernethy, and in Tulloch. 

A different term, although it looks similar, is Eilean. It is 
usually defined as an island, but can also mean a stackyard, or 
a field. Ellaneorn is a ruined farm near Nethy Bridge, derived 
from Eilean Eorn, field of barley. The Ellan Wood is in Carr 
Bridge. The odd ones out are three examples of Loch an 
Eilein where the word actually does mean an island. The best 
known is in Rothiemurchus, where the island is occupied by a 
ruined castle. In the other two cases, in Achgourish'' and in 
the Dava, the “islands” are apparently of turf, and float on 
the surface of the loch. . 

Croit, or cruit also occurs both as a field and farm name. It 
is now associated with a certain type of smallholding, but was 
originally a field name. At Boat of Garten, there is 
Croftmore, and near that, Croftnahaven. In Gaelic, the latter 
is Cruit na h-Amhuinn, pronounced “Cruit na haun”.'® The 
house there had become derelict, but now there is a new 
house, and a new name, Aldon Lodge. 

Straid, or street, was a row of houses, as in Balnastraid, 
near the old church of Duthil.'” That “street” no longer exists, 
but there are still old cottages, and a row of brand new houses, 
at Street of Kincardine, or the Straid, as it is called in 
Gaelic." Some of the squatters evicted from Achgourish are 
said to have settled there. 

Before I deal with the second part of this paper, there are 
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two particular points to note. One is eclipsis; this is a feature 
of Irish Gaelic, but also occurs in placenames in Scotland. 
Dalnavert, in Badenoch, is Dail na bhfeart, the meadow of 
the graves, according to W. J. Watson.'® At the foot of the 
Slugan, in Kincardine, was a place called Pitvarnie, from 
fearn, meaning alder.'” Usually it is found only with “c” 
nowadays, as in Balnaglach (Baile na gClach) and 
Balnagone (Baile na gCon) both in Knockando. 
Croftnagarn, the croft of the cairns, is near Loch Garten. In 
the Braes of Castle Grant, there is an isolated cottage named 
in the O.S. maps as Badahad, but pronounced Putagat.'® It 
would appear that the “official” version is derived from Bad 
a Chait, the clump of the cat, singular, and the popular 
version from Bad na gcat, plural. | have also heard the Gaelic 
for the Tailors’ Stone as Clach na dTaillear.'” 

The other point concerns compass directions. East and 
west, as used in placenames in the Highlands, are not always 
strictly geographically correct. For example, Easter 
Fodderletter, near Tomintoul, actually lies to the north-west 
of Wester Fodderletter. In placenames, East is the same as 
lower, and west is upper. Thus Easter Rynerich is also 
known as Lower Rynerich, and Wester Rynerich as Upper. 
In Strathspey, the Gaelic for “East” is shios, and for “west”, 
shuas, and there are different terms for “down” and “up”, the 
usual meanings for these words. In Strathspey Gaelic, “down” 
is “a mhain” and “up” is an aird, pronounced “an artch”.''” 


ed 


In this second part of the paper, I am going to examine 
particular areas of Strathspey in more detail. The parish of 
Duthil in already covered in the paper by Mr D. C. Murray in 
vol. 43 of the Transactions. Much of the information I have 
gathered concerns Rothiemurchus and Abernethy, and I will 
concentrate on these areas. 

Many of the names here are not marked on maps, and are 
given as they were given to me, either in their Gaelic form, or, 
failing that, according to their sound. The main maps used 
were the 2'/2" survey, and the first two 6" surveys of the area, 
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in the 1860’s and in 1903. Where a name exists on maps, I 
have sometimes spelt it according to the local way, where that 
is known to differ: in Strathspey, words with trailing vowels 
normally drop them altogether, and verbal nouns (present 
participles) often lose their endings. 

I have walked on a lot of the ground described here, and 
where known, and if necessary, locations are also given as 6- 
figure grid references. 


GLEN MORE AND RYVOAN 


Aviemore lies almost on the march with Badenoch. While I 
have heard it as An Aghaidh Mhor, D. C. Murray gives it as 
An Agaidh Mhór, with a hard “g”. This would give it a 
similar origin to that of Gallovie — Gealagaidh — and also of 
Blaragie, in Laggan.''' 

From the old Spey bridge in Aviemore, you pass through 
Inverdruie, the mouth of the Druie. This used to be the local 
centre, with the school, smithy, and a large estate sawmill, 
dating from the early 1800’s. Jim Collie and his father were 
among the last to work the mill, between the wars, and he 
recalls that it had three saws, powered by a waterwheel about 
the size of a small livingroom. All the gearing and cogs were 
of hardwood, and very little iron was used anywhere in the 
machinery. An account of the building of this mill can be 
found in “Memoirs of a Highland Lady”, by Elizabeth 
Grant.'’ Corrour Lodge, on the right, was built by the Grants 
of Rothiemurchus, and is named after Coire Odhar, the dun- 
coloured corrie, in Gleann Einich. It was in a shieling there 
that one of the Grants was born in the early 18th century. 

Not far below the point where the Luineag and Am 
Beanaidh meet, the road crosses at Coylumbridge. Here there 
are a few houses, a pair of poorhouse cottages, and, in former 
years, a wee shop.' W. J. Watson derives the name from 
Cuingleum, a gorge-leap, where the rocky banks of a stream 
almost meet, and you can jump across.'" It is still known as 
Drochaid Choileum, or just plain “Colyum”. In Stratherrick, 
there is Knockchoilum, and in the Pentland Hills, Colzium. 
Further up the road is a small lodge, now renovated as a 
tearoom, called Alltnancaber and generally known in Gaelic 
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as Allt na gCapar, after the burn here.' I have also heard of 
a “Balnagapar” in the same area. 

Two farms lie north of the road here, Guislich, and 
Achnahatnich, and, as Gaelic remained in daily use there 
between the wars, the field names are still known. Donald 
Smith grew up in Guislich, and knows the ground well. 
Drumintoul Lodge (Druim an t-Sabhail, the ridge of the 
barn), said to have been built in 1879, occupies part of the 
field formerly called Bail’ Chladhain (915117). There are 
still ruins here, named after an old graveyard; cladh is a single 
grave, and cladhan, a graveyard. The 1867-69 survey shows 
two settlements here, called Upper and Lower Balchlaggan. 
There is also the Lodge Park here, a more modern name. 

Just to the west is Donald Davidson, (916117), named after 
a former tenant of this part of Guislich. Then, to the north is 
the Ath Aol (916120), after the limekiln there. There are old 
lime quarries in the face of the Ord Ban, at Loch an Eilein. 
Jim Collie said, “You could buy it in bulk, cart it up to your 
farm, and... every little place had its own limekiln.” If the 
Ordnance Survey maps are correct, virtually all of these small 
farm kilns were in use in the 1860’s, but only a few remained 
in regular use in 1903. Beyond the form road there is Seap an 
Caoruinn (914123), something to do with rowans, and Druim 
Choire (914125), ridge of oats, now two fields. This also 
gives its name to one of the houses in Coylumbridge. The 
word ‘seap’ (shape) may mean a managed woodland or 
coppice as used for charcoal burning. The north-west field 
here is the Callart Park, (914127), after the wooded hill next 
to it. Then there is Donncha’s Park, or Donnach’Dubh, 
(917124), named after a tenant of the ground. In the 19th 
century, each of the parks in Guislich would be let out 
separately for the season, by an annual auction. . 

Across from Aviemore, on a long double bend of the Spey, 
is the Camus Mór, a former farm, now a broad stretch of 
moor. This has been set aside for future housing development, 
connected to Aviemore by a new bridge. Dwelly defines 
camus as “bay, creek, harbour”, and from Armstrong’s Gaelic 
dictionary (mid-Perthshire Gaelic) “a crooked rivulet”.''® To 
the north, now partly planted, is another old farm, called 
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Camus Ban (912136 — 908129), and on the Kincardine side of 


the march, is Lochan Ban (910140). Part of the rough ground 
there is called Loch na Coit, the loch of the boat or ferry; the 
1867-69 O.S. survey shows a ferry across to Dalfaber. 

The Kincardine-Rothiemurchus march here crosses Loch 
Pityoulish. According to W. J. Watson, the name is derived 
from Peit-gheollais, “portion of the bright stance”.'” “Pit” is a 
share of land, and the ending, fas, is “a level place such as a 
drover would choose as a night’s quarters for his charge”. It 
also occurs in Loch Dallas, meaning “meadow stance”, near 
Boat of Garten. The central element, meaning “bright” or 
“shining”, is also the origin of the River Geldie, which flows 
into the upper reaches of the Dee at Whitebridge. The field 
just north-east of the loch is Cul Raineach, backneuk of 
bracken (925142), and the highest point of Creag Phitiulais, 
overlooking the loch, is the Bi Buidh (926133), which looks 
like yellow lip or edge. 

The southernmost field in Achnahatnich is the Glaichk, 
described as a “rough and wet” park. Above that, to the east of 
the steading, is the Loinn (932115) now divided into two 
fields. A ruined cottage here is known as Lewis Ruadh’s after 
Lewis McBean, a former occupant. To the north of the 
steading is Mullach a’Bhail, or “the top of the town” 
(927117), also now sub-divided. The outbye beyond that is 
the Leathad Glas (927123), the grey or green slope, and 
farther up yet is the ruined croft of Rinanuan, (the croft of the 
lambs), locally Rinuan. Right up by the march is a peat moss 
known as Blar Uilleam (Blar Oolyam), at 932132. The hill 
with the mast is Creag a’Ghreusaiche, known locally as 
“Creag Gracie, the cobbler’s creag... that was a good place for 
cranberries.” 

To the east of Achnahatnich is Moormore, a keeper’s house 
which had a small croft attached to it. On the 1860's survey it 
is named as “Sleavemore”, and is still known locally as 
“Shliamor”,' or “the Shlioo”.'” By the time of the 1903 
survey, sliabh had been translated into English as “Moor”. 

On the lower ground near the Luineag, there used to be 
crofts and houses scattered through the woods, their sites now 
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usually marked only by a green, and the heather encroaching 
on that. Just across the river from Moormore road-end is 
Rinraoich, from Ruigh’n Fhraoich, heather croft, and a well, 
Fuaran Ruigh’n Fhraoich. Donald Smith recalled that “when 
the old lad wasna well, he used to go and get a drop of that 
water.” 

There is an old green called Straantiormag, and near the 
march, an old croft called Inchonie, from Innis, a pocket of 
cultivation. Near to it is a place known as Easserchonie,'” 
possibly from Eas a’chonnaidh, eas being a waterfall. There 
was a sawmill here in the 1920’s, for timber cut on the 
Rothiemurchus side. Coire Bogha Choinnich is named as 
Coire Chomhnaidh, and while the corrie burn does not flow 
down into the Luineag, its name may contain the same term. 
There is also a word connadh, meaning “fuel”. 

Elizabeth Grant, writing of the early 1800’s in “Memoirs of 
a Highland Lady”, says: 


“It was very picturesque to come suddenly out of the gloom 
of the pine trees, on to a little patch of cultivation near a 
stream, with a cottage or two and its appendages...” 

At that time, 12-15 families lived in Glen More. However, 
between 1831 and 1841, the population fell sharply, and sheep 
were introduced into the glen. Finally, the sheep were 
removed and it became a deer forest in 1859.'" 

Thomas Sinton, in the “Poetry of Badenoch”, quotes two 
verses of a Gaelic song given to him by the Rev. Forsyth. The 
view described is that from the top of Cairn Gorm:'* 


Eirich mun éirich a ghrian, 
Siubhail dian mun tig an teas, 
Ruig mullach a’Chuirn Ghuirm, 
Far am faic thu thall is bhos. 


Chi mi poit a Ghlinne Mhóir, 

Chi mi Bo-chonaich, ’s Beag Ghleann, 
Chi mi Gleann Einich an fhéidh, 

Far am bitheadh an spréidh air eadradh. 
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Rise before the sun rises 

Journey swiftly before the heat comes 
To the summit of Cairn Gorm 

From which you will see far and wide. 


I see the Pot of Glen More 

I see the Mossy Bow and the Little Glen 

I see Gleann Einich of the deer 

Where the cattle would be at milking time. 


The Allt Coire Beag Ghleann flows down from the 
watershed at Badguish into the Slugan; and close by it, Allt na 
Doire (the burn of the grove of trees) flows down to the 
Luineag in Gleann Mor. The former farm of Badguish (Bat 
yooish) is now purpose-built holiday accommodation for the 
disabled. The name is derived from Bad ‘ghiuthais and it 
retains the “y” sound of the “gh”. In 1867, it is shown as 
Batuisk, but I have not heard this locally.” 

Across Loch Morlich from here is the high northern face of 
the Cairn Gorm ridge, now scarred by ski developments. 
Donald Smith’s sheep used to graze here, among the ski-tows, 
until the hill face became too crowded. He named the various 
features of the ridge, as he heard them called, starting from 
the Lairig Ghru:'”° 


“The Meud Creag a’Leth-choin, then Coir an Lochain, 
and Carn Lochain, then Coir an t-Sneachdaidh and the 
Fiacaill, then Coir Chas, and then Cairn Gorm itself, the 
Marquis Well, Cist Mearad, Coir Laoigh Mór, Coire 
Laoigh Beag, Creag an Iolair, Mam Suim, and 
Garrachoir...” — 


Me’ud Creag a’Leth-choin is also known as “the 
Lurcher’s Gully”, and plans for ski developments there were 
the subject of a public enquiry some years ago. Coir an t- 
Sneachdaidh (Cor an Trechky) is the snowy corrie, and the 
Fiacaill (fiachkil) is literally a tooth, or the jag of a saw, here 
used for the broken ridge between two corries. Cist Mearad, 
or Ciste Mhearad, as the Ordnance Survey have it, occurs 
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here, and also on Carn Ban Mor, in Glen Feshie. It means 
“Margaret's Coffin”: a hollow of a stream bed which flows off 
the back of the ridge, and can hold snow until late in the year. 
Mam Suim is the large round hill above Bynack Stable, with 
Garrachoir, the rough corrie, just to the west of it. 

“Cuidh Crom, that’s on top of the Coir Chas”, Donald 
Smith said; a wreath of snow that lasts well into the summer. 
A look across at the Cuidh Crom (Coo1 Croum) could serve as 
a weather forecast:'”’ 


“I remember a keeper saying to my father, before the war, 
tha an aimsir’tighinn nas fhearr, tha an Cuidh Crom dubh 
leis na féidh “nan laigh ann.” (The weather’s getting 
better, the Cuidh Crom’s black with the deer lying in it). 


The old hill road to Abernethy leads up past Glenmore 
Lodge, and out beyond the dark Forestry Commission 
plantings. On each side, the hills gather in, Meall 
a’Bhuachaill (Myal Vooachil) — now anglicised on official 
signposts as “the Shepherd’s Hill” on the left,'* and Creag 
nan Gall, the crag of the foreigners, on the right. Below its 
scree run face and old pines is An Lochan Uaine, the green 
loch, which really is a bottle green in colour produced by local 
mineral leaching. This is by far the most accessible of four 
“Lochan Uaine” in the Cairngorms. Projecting from the hill 
face is a tall conical point, known as Tom da Choimhead, the 
hillock of the two views. Jim Collie told me that when this 
was a deer forest, before they would set out for a day’s 
stalking, they would send a laddie up on top of it to spy out 
for the deer. On the lower ground, opposite the Lochan, is the 
Eilead, described to me as “a rough place with junipers”. Also 
hereabouts is Dubh Chlais or the Dubh Chlaisean, a black 
hollow. The Scottish Wildlife Trust are now managing the 
area as the Pass of Ryvoan Nature Reserve, and have been 
working to encourage the regeneration of the Caledonian 
pinewood there. 

The old road known as Rathad nam Meirleach, or the 
Thieves’ Road, passes through this gap after contouring from 
the slopes above Loch Gamhuinn and Loch an Eilein. Cattle 
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raiders from Lochaber used to come this way to the more 
fertile north-east, and return with their plunder, sometimes 
with the owners in pursuit. Several people have told me of 
soldiers’ trenches cut into the slope of Meall a’ Bhuachaill,'” 
or pits in the heather near the track, from which to ambush 
folk.’ From here, Rathad nam Meirleach carried on through 
the hills, and Donald Carr told me, when he started working 
on the estate in the 1920’s, the old keepers could still follow 
parts of it on the hills. | 

Just beyond here, the track splits. The right track goes to the 
Nethy at Bynack Stable, and joins the Lairig an Laoigh track. 
Straight on is Ryvoan and the Abernethy Forest. At the fork is 
a green, formerly a croft. I have it named on maps as Ruigh 
da Ros, the croft of the two points. The “points” are said to be 
points of land between burns on the hillslope here. But at least 
two local Gaelic speakers corrected the grammar of the 
name:!"! 


“The correct name is no’ Ruigh da Ros at all, it’s Ruigh 
da Rois. I think there’s the mark of ruins there, there’s 
stones lying around..., (or there was, until the army were 
doing bridge repair work some years ago) ...oh Ruigh da 
Rois would be just a bit on the Ryvoan side of the 
junction.” 


Dr. Forsyth, in a paper he gave to the Inverness Scientific 
Society and Field Club in 1894, recounted the story of a 
former occupant of Ruigh da Rois, (Ree da Rosh) and an 
obaidh, or charm:'” 


“About the middle of last century there lived here a man 
called James Robertson. He had been in the Army, and 
had a small pension. Being a hard man, and a woman 
hater, he dwelt by himself quite alone. But he was 
believed to have a charm for healing sore eyes, and people 
sometimes came to him for help. Once, a woman of the 
name of McQueen took courage to call on him. She 
knocked timidly at the door, and was told in a harsh voice 
to come in. Robertson was mending his brogues. When he 
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looked up, and saw a woman, he cried in a fury, ‘What 
brought you here?!’ The woman, trembling, told her 
errand. He paused for a moment, and then answered with 
a scowl, ‘Ill give you an obaidh that you won't forget.’ 

‘Na faiceadh do shúil gu bráth 

'N darna té “na sgladhair odhair, 

An té eile `na sgleodhair bhàn. 
The woman rushed out, glad to escape with her life, but 
tradition says that she never recovered her sight. She was 
‘Ealasaid Cham’ to the end of her days.” 


The Ordnance Survey map places the burn called Caochan 
a’ Ghuib about half a mile to the south of Creag nan Gall, but 
those who know the ground there say it is the stream between 
the junction and Ryvoan. The name is derived from gob, a 
“break” of land between two burns. 

Ryvoan, or, in Gaelic Ruigh a’Bhothain, (Revo an), the 
croft of the wee house or hut, is the half house on the horizon. 
Now an open bothy, it was formerly a small farm, with house 
and steading all in a line. In the late 19th century, the Grants — 
or “the Bo’ans” — along with the occupants of seven other 
outlying crofts, were given new places on the estate, and their 
land incorporated into the deer forest. In evidence given to the 
Napier Commission, it was stated that James Grant remained 
there as a keeper,’ but according to their descendants, the 
family went to Braighanedin, in Tulloch, in the year 1868. 

One of the last to be born there, in 1860, was Grigor 
Grant,'* remembered as Grigor Mór, or Big Grigor. He died in 
the 1930’s, but is remembered in many stories as a fine 
stalker, or as batman to Lord Lovat in the Boer War, or for his 
travels to “Mount Arrowroot” with the Russian Prince.'* 

On the northern slope of Meall a’Bhuachaille is an 
abandoned croft called Ruigh Bhrist’Chridh, pronounced 
locally “Ree Preesh Chree”, the croft of the broken heart. 
According to James Cameron, “it’s up above Revoan, going 
round to Rynuie, just at the rock face above Revoan.” It seems 
that the tenant there broke his heart trying to cultivate the bare 
hill-slope, and emigrated to Chile, never to return. 

From Ryvoan, the track dips down to the Tom Pealaigh 
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Wood (tom pyaly), its name derived from Bealaidh, meaning 
“broom”. Up to the left are some ruins, and old larch trees, on 
a green. This is Rynuie (Rinoo1) whose tenants, Duncan and 
Lewis Smith, were also removed in 1868.'* William Smith, or 
Uilleam Ruigh an Uidh, was a fine stalker, — or poacher, 
depending on who you were — closely associated with the 
Grants of Rothiemurchus in the late 18th century. It was they 
who gave him his favourite gun.'” At that time, most of the 
deer were in the Forest of Mar, and he was constantly trying 
to dodge the Earl of Fife’s foresters. He also composed songs, 
and his best known was a fine song “Allt an Lochain Uaine”, 
named after a burn high on Derry Cairngorm. As Thomas 
Sinton noted, in 1906, “there has probably been no Gaelic 
song more popular throughout Badenoch and Strathspey 
during the last century than this.”'* There are still folk who 
can recite all the verses, having been taught the words as 
children. 


Aig Allt an Lochain Uaine, 

Gun robh mi uair a’tamh, 

'S ged bha an t-àite fuar. 

Bha an fhardach fuathasach blath; 
Ged thigeadh gaoth o thuath orm, 
*S cathadh luath on àird, 

Bhiodh Allt an Lochain Uaine, 
Le fhuaim “gam chur gu pràmh. 


At the burn of the Green Lochan. 

I was once staying, 

And although the place was cold, 

The lodgings were wonderfully warm; 

Although a wind from the north would come on me, 
And swift driving snow from the height, 

The Burn of the Green Lochan 

Would send me to sleep with its sound.'” 


LOCH A’AN TO NETHY BRIDGE 


High on the Cairngorm plateau, between Carn Lochain and 
Beinn Macduibh, is Lochan Buidhe, the yellow lochan. It is 
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the highest permanent expanse of water in the U.K. From 
here, at about 3,680 feet, the Féith Buidhe, the yellow 
bogstream, flows down into the trough of Loch A’an, joined 
by the Garbh Uisge, the rough stream, on the way. In the 
lower part of its course, it is known locally as the Gearr Uisg, 
(Gyar Ooshk), and flows into the upper end of the loch.'*° 
High, slabby cliffs rise on each side and, at the foot, a mass of 
tumbled boulders. The largest of them is the Shelter Stone, or 
Clach Dhion (002016), a huge rock about the size of a house. 
Beneath it is a broad low cavity, once said to be big enough to 
held eighteen armed men. The stone itself has been measured 
as being 43 feet by 20 feet, by 22 feet high, and weighing 
1,361 tons.'*' It was here that the first climbing club in 
Scotland, the Cairngorm Club, was founded, on June 24th 
1887. 

The hill on the south side of the Loch is Beinn Mheadhoin, 
the middle hill (3883 ft.) topped by distinctive tors or “barns”. 
Locally it is called Beinn Meadhon, as noted by Adam 
Watson.'” The north side is the “back” of Cairn Gorm, the 
slope broken by Coir Domhain, the deep corrie, and Coire 
Raibert, as the Ordnance Survey call it. It is known locally as 
Coir Roppie, or Robbie’s coire. Where the ridge turns to the 
north-east, the slope falls away to The Saddle, at 2,707 feet. 
The English translation is now usual, even among local 
people, but Forsyth gives the Gaelic name, which was still 
current at the turn of the century, as the Diald.'“ This would 
be pronounced as “jeealtch” from diallaid, a saddle. The 
shortened version of the word is typical of the local Gaelic 
dialect. 

Nowadays, large numbers of climbers and hillwalkers come 
to the Cairngorms. During the last war, British and Norwegian 
soldiers traversed the hills on mountain warfare training. To 
them, a map and a compass are — or should be — standard 
equipment. But one subject not taught in the local schools was 
how to read a map, and those who worked in the hills had to 
know the ground, and the names of every feature of it, passed 
down from the older generations. Since the last war, the 
number of stalkers, foresters and hillfarmers has fallen 
greatly, and a lot of the old names have gone out of use since. 
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For example, the mass of hill on the east side of the Saddle 
is A’Choinneach, meaning the mossy hill. Locally it is known 
as “the Conyach”. Half way up the ridge is a corrie, not named 
on maps, but Donald Smith told me; 


If you leave the Saddle, and head for the Conyach, you 
come through what they call Coir Creag an Toul, a 
corrie with rocky sides and holes in it, Coir Creag an 
Toul, the old boys called it... it was Bob Grant that were 
in the Lodge, he said he’d seen a few thin sheep, they 
were in Coir Creag an Toul... that was fifty years ago!”'® 


The final part of the name looks like sabhal (pronounced 
sou’l), a barn, or rocky outcrop. Given the description, another 
possibility may be toll, a hole. 

North-east of A’Choinneach, along the ridge, is Bynack 
More. Adam Watson gives the original name as Beinn 
Beidhneag, but the meaning is uncertain." To Donald Smith, 
the most notable feature of this hill is Sleachd Bhainn: 


“There’s rocks away along the back of Bynack, and 
they’re aye wet, and when the sun’s shining, you'd think 
it was milk. Sleachd Bhainn, they call it, the milky 
slab... Jimmy (Bothan), Grigor’s brother, told me the old 
name for them, Sleachd Bhainn.”'”’ 


The Ordnance Survey name it as Leac a’Bhainne and the 
loch below as Lochan a’Bhainne. Then there is the low hill to 
the east, the Dagrum, “Da Dhruim”, two backs in English." 

At the Saddle, a deep rocky valley opens to the north, and 
here the Nethy rises. At this point it is called the Garbh Allt, 
or the rough burn. To the east rises A’Choinneach, and on the 
west is Cnap Coir na Spréidh, the lumpy hill of the cattle 
corrie. This high corrie has many wells of water'” and would 
be quite suitable for cattle. 

Two corries open up the slopes of A’Choinneach — the Coir 
Dearg, or the red corrie, and the Coir Dubh, the black corrie. 
Locally, Donald Smith told me, the Coir Dearg is associated 
with wildcats:'” 
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“...the real wildcat, its tail’s like a sausage, it’s the same 
at the end as at the top, and their ears are further down on 
their heads... there’s usually quite a few in the Red Corrie 
there. I’ve seen kittens there, and they’re a queer kind 
of... aye, about a sandy kind of brown, but I havna seen 
one in years now, but they say there’s quite a few in 
it yet.” 


And the burn in the Coir Dubh was good for fishing, 
especially for “piorans”, wee fish that used to be very 
common in the hill burns. 

Down towards the Coir Dearg is Murray’s Cave (023055), 
which Adam Watson says offers “shelter for three under a 
boulder.”'*' Local people know this cave, and if spending a 
night on the hill, often preferred it to the Shelter Stone. 

“Just half way along the Conyach, across the Nethy, there’s 
a ridge, there’s a kind of gravel screetan, we would call it, ”” 
and from here, they could find the cave. 

It is said to be named after a local poacher, James Murray. 
On the south side of Mam Suim is Stac na h-Iolaire (2409 ft), 
often known now in English as “the Eagle’s Cliff’. Some 
modern guide books talk of “the Eagle’s Corrie” here,'* but I 
haven't heard this locally. 

Below Mam Suim, the narrows of Strath Nethy open out 
wide. Jim Collie took me up the hill at the back of Bynack 
Stable, to a green scaur high in the face of Mam Suim. His 
father had shown him the place, he said. John Roy Stewart 
would hide up there, invisible from below, and looking out 
over Rathad nam Meirleach, and the whole expanse of 
moorland and forest from Tulloch Moor to the Braes of 
Abernethy. He had another hide-out among the rocks on the 
falls in the Nethy there (marked by the single dead tree), but 
this was discovered and destroyed. 

Bynack Stable is built of corrugated iron, and very 
draughty! This is the estate stable, a fairly modern building on 
an old site. Donald Carr told me that the first footbridge here 
was built for the convenience of the shooting tenants. The 
local name for this spot is Badfeannach'™ or Badfeannaig,'” 
which would be the clump of the hoodie crow. Just 
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downstream from the falls is a low hill, known as Druim na 
Cloidh (drooim na clooi) (019109), or the ridge of the cloth.'° 

Coming down the last brae to the stable, the track crosses 
what looks like an old path or ditch, just at the back of the 
building; this was an old cut, part of a complex scheme to 
improve the capacity of the Nethy for timber floating. Prior to 
the building of the railways, this was the most efficient 
method of transporting timber down off the hills, and also 
down the Spey itself, to the shipyards at its mouth, or for 
transporting it elsewhere. 

A lead was taken off the Nethy, about half a mile above 
Badfeannaig, into Loch a’ Gharbh Choire (Loch a’ 
Gharrachoir, the loch of the rough corrie), which was then 
much larger than it is today. The waters of the loch were then 
fed into the gully of Allt Clais an Eich, the burn of the 
hollow of the horse. Locally this is the Clashe’ach,'’ or the 
Clashaich.'* Three dams, with sluice gates, were built in the 
length of Clashaich — from the top (the south end), the Little 
Dam, the Middle Dam, and the Big Dam (019139), the 
embankment of which still exists. Thus, there was enough 
water storage to put a spate on the Nethy whenever it was 
needed, and the cut logs would be down at the Spey in no time 
at all. 

There is an unnamed ruined croft on a point of land above 
the Dams, and down near the Big Dam, there used to be a 
croft known as Linn Lotch.'” This looks like Loinn 
Leothaid, the hillslope field. Donald Carr recalled finding 
broken crockery on that spot when they were planting trees 
there. The 1817 Rental of Abernethy lists a small croft, 
Ruinloit, tenanted at that time by a Peter Fraser, but John 
Mathieson placed that near the Leathad Wood in Tulloch,'®! 
rather than over on Nethyside. 

On the hillslope above the Big Dam, on the south side of 
Allt Clais na Caorach (the burn of the sheep hollow), are ruins 
and an old enclosure. This is Ruigh na Cloich, the croft of the 
stone (013142). Donald Carr grew up nearby, and he told me 
it was named after a big boulder which he used to play on 
when he was a boy. He heard it called “Ree na Cloich”, and I 
have also heard it called “Rooi na Clooich”.'® 
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Just across the burn are the fields of Rynettin, now 
enclosed by forested slopes. In Gaelic it is known as Ruigh’n 
Aitinn (Rooin Achtyin),'® the croft of the juniper. Prior to 
1868, the place was home to two families of Camerons. Along 
with several other outlying crofts it was incorporated in the 
new Abernethy deer forest in 1869;'* it became a keeper’s 
house, and remained a working farm, supplying provisions to 
Forest Lodge. 

From Badfeannaig, the main track crosses the Nethy, and 
climbs steadily up and over the broad ridge towards Lairig an 
Laoigh. The hillface to the north is known as Fionnachoir, 
which looks like the white corrie (although there is a local 
connection with goat’s hair — wild goats are white), and a 
steep bank on the slope is called the Byres of Fionnachoir.'® 

Where the ground levels out is the Shlaich (027116), a 
haugh by the burnside, and the ruins of houses at the top end 
of the green. According to evidence given to the Napier 
Commission, the last tenant was Donald Fyfe, who was shifted 
to Ellanyeorn, near Nethy Bridge, in about 1850.'° There, the 
name is given as Sleack, and Forsyth has it as Sleighich,'”’ 
said to be derived from “sliabh-ach” from sliabh, moorland. 
Further to the north-west is another old croft, Sron Liath. '“s 
the grey promontory, at the foot of Carn Bheadhair (048134). 

The hills rise steep behind the crofts; Geal Charn, the 
white hill: Bil Buidh; Carn na Loinn, and Carn Bheadhair. 
There is a saying in the area, “Gealach cul na gCarn”, the 
moon at the back of the Cairns.’ Carn Bheadhair appears in 
the “Highland Sportsman and Tourist” (1884) as Carn 
Bheur,'” but the local pronunciation is “Carn you ar, with 
hardly any trace of the initial “v”: “and then there's Carn 
you “ar, it’s a serpent, and the Allt Vyou’ar...”. Donald Smith 
told me. The “v” is sounded on the burn name, but not 
the hill name. 

Between Sron Liath and Carn a’Chnuic, in a gap, is Loch 
a’Chnuic (Loch a’Chruichk), the loch of the knowe. It’s a 
bonny spot, and local people used to go up there for picnics. 
Victorian guidebooks also directed tourists that way. Just 
beyond is an isolated keeper’s cottage, Bognacruie, from Bog 
na craoibh, the soft place of the tree.'' Around here, the 
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forest is much more open, giving way to open moor. 

From the loch, the Cromalt (Crom Allt, bent burn) flows 
right round Carn a’Chnuic — “a good hill for black game”'” — 
into the forest. Between the Cromalt and the Nethy is 
Inchtomach, the hummocky field, two broad green shelves 
above the river. Forsyth has a photograph of the unroofed 
house there, in about 1890, a long, low, solid building typical 
of the district.'” All that now remains of it are shattered 
fragments of one gable. Donald Carr told me the story:'™ 


“The Norwegians were in there (at Forest Lodge) during 
the war, and King Haakon came up to see them, and the 
old keeper was telling me this, he could see it from 
Rynettin. They made a track up by the ruin, up by the 
Nethy, so the King could get in, and they made an attack 
on this place on all sides, with shells and firebombs and 
bullets, oh the place was a mass of flame!” 


Just down below is Bogalchynack (Bockal’chynack), 
(022153), also emptied of tenants for the deer forest. The 
meaning of the name is not clear. I have also seen it used as a 
pen-name in old editions of the local paper. The drystane ruins 
lie in a boggy haugh that looks ill-suited to any agriculture, 
but the 1867-69 survey shows cultivated land here, and more 
of it was washed away in the great floods of 1829. Sir Thomas 
Dick-Lauder noted that “the Nethy carried off a barn and 
cowhouse at Inchtomack and did great damage to the fields 
there.”'” 

The Cromalt flows on down to the Nethy past a steep place 
called Cluich na Bochdain (from boc, a roe deer} (029158), 
and the ruins of the Cromalt croft'” (025165), by the forest 
fence. 

The estate road to Forest Lodge crosses the Nethy at 
Lynemacgilbert (022164), once a croft, and probably named 
after a former occupant. It is now a small park and some level 
ground, where the remains of the lodge garden are still marked 
out. Just down-stream is Lyngarrie, locally Loinn 
Gharaidh,'’* a farm and meadow on a bend of the Nethy. The 
part of the forest lying to the west of these two places is 
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known as the Fireach (feerach), meaning a hillslope. 

Going from the Cromalt towards the march with Lurg, you 
cross the forest fence at the Féith Seileach (Fay Shaileach), 
the willow bogstream. Just across the burn is Féith Seileach, 
“a croftie” (032164),'” named after it, now reduced to a few 
courses of stone walls. John Mathieson says it is An Fhéith 
Sheilich, but I haven’t come across this locally. 

From here, old tracks cross the moorland past Loch na 
Spiorad (or Loch an Spioraid, as the Ordance Survey spell 
it) (037165). In the 1867-69 survey, this much reduced loch is 
simply Floating Dam. Donald Smith told me the story of it: 





“They took in an artificial lead into the loch to 
supplement the drop water that was in it, and they took a 
cutting from that hollow into the Feith Seileach to give it 
more force for the timber floating...” 


To the east of the loch is Paire Tulach, the field of the 
hillock (043162), once a separate place, and over by the Burn 
of Lurg is Tigh’n Saighdear, the house of the soldier, at 
043166. The garden wall and part of the house still remain. 
Over by the Dorback is Kirstan Clachair (053173), which the 
farmer reckons is a woman’s name, “her folk must have been 
masons”. There used to be another small croft hereabouts 
called Paraig Dughallach (Doo’allach), presumably also 
named after its tenant. 

The Burn of Lurg drains off the moor here into the 
Dorback, past the farm of the same name. In Gaelic it is Na 
Lurgan (Na Loorackan),'*' named for the narrow strips of 
cultivated land alongside the burnside.'* The present 
farmhouse is a substantial 2-storey building, built around 200 
years ago for the Grants of Lurg, tacksmen to the chief. It 
replaced a large turf building, part house and part banqueting 
hall. Turf was commonly used for building houses throughout 
the district: 


“...peat stack, peat sty and peat house being altogether: 
the roofs are also covered with turf and peat, on which 
grass and heather grow comfortably...”, 
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as Robert Southey noted of the cottages on the Dava Moor 
on his tour of 1819.'* One of the improvements encouraged by 
Sir James Grant was the replacement of turf houses with stone 
houses, but some turf-built cottages were still occupied within 
living memory. 

The long narrow field up the burnside, above the steading, 
is Braigh’Bhail (Bry Val), the upper reach of the farmtown. 
(042167 - 039173). Between the steading and the Dorback are 
Paire Fliuch (043175), a wet park; Paire an Arbhair 
(pronounced ar’ar), the corn park (042179); The Wards 
derived from Na Baird, the meadows (045179)'*:; and Pairc 
na Drochaid, 9037177), where there used to be a bridge 
across the Dorback. A short distance north-west of the 
steading is Torr na Brachk: 


s.a steep hill over there, all rabbit holes, Torr na Brachk, 
the old boys called it... I think brachk is steep, brochk is a 
badger...” * 


The course of the Nethy downstream from Lyngarrie is very 
straight and direct — man-made in fact. Donald Smith told me: 


“that small stream that goes down by the Clachaig 
roadside, they call it the Shoonamar, that was the old 
channel of the Nethy, and where the Nethy is at the 
present time, they call it the Gearr Ur,... the new cut.” 


Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder, in his description of the 1829 
floods, tells how, “at great expense”, in 1813, a new cut was 
made for the Nethy through the moss of Clachaig, to improve 
the river for timber floating. The moss was 10-15 feet deep, 
and contained 6 or 8 strata of tree roots. Then, as he notes: 


“in the evening of the 3rd of August (1829), the Nethy 
burst its bulwarks, demolished the work, and returned to 
its former and natural course...” 


Balno, across from Dorback, is from Bail Nodh’, or the 
new farmtown. It appears in the parish records for 1740, and 
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has been variously noted as Newton” and Newton of Allan. 
The field adjacent to it is the Dail Ur, or the new meadow, 
which must have been broken in after the other parks there 
(036183). Nearby are the former crofts and farms of 
Allanbeg, or Ailean Beag: Knockailan, or Cnoc Ailein, and 
Allanroy, Ailean Ruadh. These places were all occupied as 
independent units within the last fifty years, and their Gaelic 
names are still known.'** More recently, one or two of the 
empty houses there have been renovated. 

Going down the road from Lurg, there is a short, steep brae 
above Clachaig; Kate’s Brae, after an old place there, Kate 
Grant’s (028183). The foundations of the old turf cottage 
remained until a new house was built there in 1990, and the 
marks of the stackyard are still visible just across the road." 
The field to the north of that is Bail an Tuim, the farmtown of 
the knowe (029184).'” According to an inscription in 
Abernethy Churchyard, “Ballintuime of Clachaig” would have 
been a separate place in 1831.'"' Down on the moss are 
Lubandow (025179) and The Larch Tree Field (024181 - 
026184). Lubandow was another small place, now 
incorporated into Clachaig; it was still occupied in 1885. The 
name would mean “river bend of the stags” — “dow” is the 
local Gaelic pronunciation for damh.'” A stone in the local 
graveyard commemorates the death of William Cameron at 
“Lup na damh” in 1847.'? 

The next farm downstream is Lettoch, from leth dabhaich, 
the half davoch, according to John Mathieson.'” The fields 
here include the Ailans (025193), the Deonacks, and the 
Dill’eech. This is the field with the caravan, I was told, next 
to the river. It looks like Dail Eich, horse meadow. The long 
oval field to the north of the steading is variously the Druim 
(drooim)'” (025195), the Drum of Lettoch'” and the Drums 
of Lettoch.'” During the First World War, when the Germans 
were cutting the Sliemore Wood, they built a narrow-gauge 
railway across the top of the Drums (024199) to a loading 
bank at Nethy. From Lettoch the road goes down past 
Lynstock — Loinn Stoc, from the stumps of trees cleared to 
allow cultivation’ — to the Causar, at the top end of Nethy 
Bridge. 
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BRAES OF ABERNETHY 


From the Causar, (derived from Cabhsair, a paved road?), 
a single track road leads up to the Braes of Abernethy. The 
first place here is Bad an Fhuarain, the clump of the spring. 
At the Garlyne, the old mill still stands. Many people still 
remember Donnie McGregor, the last miller at the Milton of 
Cromdale: a forebear of his, Malcolm McGregor, was a miller 
there in the 1740’s. Mathieson derives the name from Garbh 
Loinn, a rough meadow. Blairgorm, still a working farm, is 
derived from blar, the usual Gaelic for a peat moss in 
Strathspey, and gorm, probably meaning “green” in this 
situation. It may not be — a thin layer of peat on top of gravel 
deposits often has a greyish colour, where it meets the gravel. 

From here, an old track crosses the Dorback and through the 
plantation towards Badenedin, the clump of the hill face. On 
the way, you pass Lib Aitinn, river bend of the juniper, a 
ruined croft perched close by the Dorback. Lub (loop) had 
other meanings too: “if someone had a big mouth, that was a 
lub.” 

Back by the road is Sliemore, from Sliabh Mór, the big 
moorland. This is one of several instances of sliabh, here 
pronounced “shlioo”, in Strathspey. Not far away is 
Sliabhclachd, as the Ordnance Survey call it; locally it is 
Sliabh Chlach’” (from clach, a stone), and also Sliabh 
Sleach.””' Sleac is an East Highland variation of leac, a slab, 
and this may be the second element. 

Above Sliemore, towards the road junction, there used to be 
a small croft known simply as “Ritchies”, after the brother 
and sister, Mary and Donald Ritchie, who lived there. It was 
described to me as “a nice wee all thatched-roof cottage”, and 
very cosy inside. There were rowan trees there, and a short 
way up the road, on the right, was Ritchie’s Well, where they 
drew their water.” 

In the Braes proper, the first place is Lagandhu, from 
Lagan Dubh, a black hollow. On the right is Laintachan, one 
of only two farms remaining in the Braes. Locally it is 
Lantachan. Dwelly gives the root of the common farm name 
Loinn — anglicised as “Lyne” — as Lann, and its plural as 
Lanndachan.™ This would give the meaning as “a place of 
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enclosures”. Lainchoil — locally “Lainachoil” — is spelt as 
“Lenchyle” in 1750, and by Forsyth as Lethnachyle.*” 

By the road is the old school, now a house. This was well 
attended, not so many years ago, for there used to be quite a 
big community in the Braes. The minister would come up 
once a month to give a service there, and dances were held in 
It too: 


“Oh, there was some good nights up in the Braes, too, 
Jock Drum and Annie George, and Jimmie at the fiddle, 
Jock at the melodeon, they didn’t have accordions then, it 
was the melodeon they had... there was a big dance up in 
the Braes at New Year, in the School thonder, there wasna 
much room, but it was cleared oot, and they all enjoyed 
themselves.” 


Ellon is a former farm, its name derived from eilean, 
although the meadow has now largely gone to bog. Below 
Muckrach is the Drum, from druim, a back or a ridge. There 
were three Drums — Lower, Mid and Upper, but all are now 
empty or in ruins. One of them, below Ballintuim, is also 
known as Broombrae, or “the Tubber’s”, after a former 
occupant. Near the riverside here are “the Shee’ans”, sandy 
hillocks,” from the Gaelic sithean, a knowe, associated with 
fairies. Ballintuim itself is from Bailan Tuim, farmtown of 
the hillock, and is now marked by a prominent modern house, 
suitably placed on a knowe. Up above the road, before you 
come to the Lodge gate, is a hillock, Tom na Móin, 
pronounced “Toum na Moan’. As the name suggests, “that's 
where they put the peats out to dry.”?"" 

Dorback Lodge lies beyond, in its pinewood; it has only 
been occasionally occupied since the war, when it was 
requisitioned as a store. Down by the stream is Upper Dell; 
two places, one on either side of the river, and both now 
empty. 

On early Ordnance Survey maps, the topmost farm here is 
named as Straancamernich, from strathan (straan), a wee 
strath. According to tradition, a Cameron lad was killed there. 
Locally, that is a field name only, and the farm is the Fae, 
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derived from féith, a marsh stream. In the days when the old 
hill road over to Glen Broon was still well used, any tramp or 
traveller could be sure of a bed in the byre at the Fae.” 

The derelict croft on the bank behind is Leitir Aitinn, the 
juniper slope, well-named, for there is plenty juniper there yet. 
The name has retained its Gaelic pronunciation, “Leechtyer 
Achtyin”.“” Lewis Grant recalled being at a clipping there in 
the 1920’s, and the place was unoccupied even then. 
Nowadays it 1s also called the Crask, but this is actually the 
name of the ruins on the crest of the ridge. Crask, from the 
Gaelic crasg, indicates a crossing point, usually at a level 
place on a ridge,’ and this is an excellent example. The name 
also occurs in Duthil’? and in Daviot.” This particular place 
was a crossing point on Rathad nam Meirleach, the Thieves’ 
Road, from Lochaber to north-east Scotland. 

From here, the old road goes down to Glen Broon, and the 
march between Grant and the former Gordon lands. Despite 
the good black soil in this glen, all the farms here are now 
empty and decaying. Within living memory, the school at Brig 
o° Broon had more than thirty pupils. 


212 


TULLOCH 


If you stand on the green at Inchtomach, above the Nethy, 
and look downstream, you can see the chimneys of Forest 
Lodge above the trees. This big shooting lodge, built almost 
entirely of wood, replaced the older Cromalt Lodge in the late 
19th century. With its steading, kennels and garden, it was the 
hub of the Abernethy Deer Forest, and is now the centre of 
R.S.P.B. operations in their forest reserve. 

Take the main track heading west towards the edge of the 
pine forest, and that way is Tulloch. One of the crofters there 
said, “it wasn’t a village, it was just a rural community”, 
between the pine forest and the moor. In the early 1930’s, it is 
reckoned there was a population of about a hundred, and 
around twenty-five inhabited houses. Since then, “between the 
old people dying off and the young people leaving”, " only a 
few of the houses are permanently occupied nowadays. Even a 
steady stream of boarded-out children from Glasgow failed to 
maintain the population. It was an ancient community with an 
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old chapel, scattered among hollows, hillocks and birchwood, 
so that few of the houses are within sight of each other. 

Gaelic remained an everyday language here until the 
thirties and “forties, among the older generation. Although 
the County Council often employed Gaelic-speaking teachers, 
the language was never taught in Tulloch School; but the 
children often had a good understanding of it from their 
parents. Only twenty years ago, there was still one household 
where the Gaelic was as good as the English. A great many of 
the names given in this section are not on any map, but have 
been passed down by those who worked the land, and have 
survived through practice. 

Leaving Forest Lodge, you pass a track going down into the 
top of the Fireach Wood. Donald Carr told me this was one of 
the sites occupied by the sawmills set up here and there in the 
forest, and then moved on to the other sections, leaving only a 
clearing piled with sawdust. 

About 20 yards off the road, south-east of Cuchanlupe is 
Lochan na Praan (006160). Even before the ground here was 
planted in the 1920 s, it would dry up in a warm summer, and 
the old keepers used to call it “Loch Perhaps”.* The actual 
origin of the name is uncertain, but there is a word brath, 
meaning a quernstone. 

A forest track heads off to the left, by the estate sawmill; it 
heads up to Achdeargannoch, usually known simply as the 
Ach, a high green park with open views. The name means 
“field of the sandflies”, according to John Mathieson,” and it 
used to be a separate holding, tenanted by Frasers. They were 
removed to the Dava," and the place became a croft for the 
keeper at Cuchanlupe.*" 

Higher up are the ruins of two further places, first Wester, 
then Easter Rynerick. Both were cleared of tenants at the 
same time as the Ach.” Locally they are Wester or Upper 
Rynerich, and Easter or Lower Rynerich. The latter has a 
typical example of a small farm limekiln. 

The main track continues along to Cuchanlupe, an estate 
cottage. In 1772, it was Caochaninlupe, and in 1817, 
Kichanlupe, meaning ‘streamlet of the meanders’.’’”? The ruins 
of the old house lie on the bank just round the corner 
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(003163). Lewis Grant remembered stories about the whisky 
still here:”' 


The house was still there when I was a young lad. It [the 
walls] was filled in with sawdust, to keep it warm and 
that. And they had taken out a piece of wood and stuck 
the waste pipe [from the whisky still] among the sawdust. 
It went doon the burn, the waste that was coming, and 
away into the forest. On a hot day, if they were at it, if 
you went over near it, you would see the hot stuff going 
up... [This day] they had made a barrel of whisky, it was 
all ready for to go off, when the exciseman came, and she 
[the old lady there] sat on the barrel — they had long 
clothes at that time — and the barrel was hidden, and he 
was doon working [in the cellar], and she said, “Ah”, she 
says, “I’m sorry, I can’t give you a cup of tea, cause 
we've nothing in the house.” 


Along the track, you come to the road from Nethy Bridge. 
The brae down to the right is Railnageddes.*”* The second part 
of the name seems to be the same as Loch na Geadas 
(pronounced loch na gates), ™ in Rothiemurchus, and Geddes, 
in Nairnshire. Further down, at the foot of the brae, is 
Reduack, the croft of the Duack, now marked by a green 
under the trees. It is many years since anyone lived there, but 


Lewis Grant heard about its origins: 


“There was a lot of folk there at Reduack — it was all done 
with the pick and shovel and the old cas crom, a big thing 
with a head on it, and they took all that in, came and 
settled — and the estate took it over!” 


In the First World War, the open green was taken over as a 
camp by the Canadian Forestry Corps, and Donald Carr gladly 
walked an extra two miles to school just to see the windvane 
on the top of the mill — two little wooden boxers who would 
fight each other as it went round.“ From the camp, a narrow 
gauge railway went up to the Tore, and down to a loading 
bank at Mondhuie. The embankment is still there, if you know 
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where to look, but of Reduack, there is only the green grass 
under the trees. 

Back up at the top of Railnageddes is a small square 
cottage, variously called by the Ordnance Survey Torehill 
Cottage and Torrwood Cottage. Locally it is Torr Cottage. 
This was a lodge on the forest fence from Cuchanlupe to Loch 
Garten.*” 


“There was two porter lodges, one at the Straan, and one 
at Tulloch thonder, there used to be a toll there at one 
time, there was a biddy in charge of the gates there.” 


By the road is a cottage, Cherry Grove, and to the right, 
the ruins of Braighanedin (990166), the upper part of the 
hillface.*”° 

Down at Cherry Grove, a track turns sharp left, with a 
wooden sign “‘Lynamer’. The old postbox was here, by a 
marsh called Lochaneis (Lochanaish, 992163). It leads first 
to a broad green, with wooden cottages round to the left. This 
is the Straan, from Strathan, a wee strath. On Ordnance 
Survey maps, it is shown as Straanruie. There are still several 
houses here, but only two are permanently occupied. At the 
back of the modern house called Juniper Brae (a translation 
from the Gaelic?) there used to be the Duack Dam, which 
was drained sometime between 1867 and 1903. There is a 
hollow in the woods to the east of the Straan known as Clais 
Gheamhraidh (Clach Yourie, 991161), the hollow of the 
wintering. 

Further up the Lynamer track is Rynuan, the croft of the 
lambs. The hill to the west of it is wooded, and its north face 
is known as the Leathad Wood, leathad (lia it) being a 
hillslope. This was felled by the Canadians in the First War, 
and the jungle of new growth made a great playground for 
local children in later years. At the foot of the Leathad is Tom 
Piorach (tom peerach, 987161), translated by James Cameron 
as “the sharp hillock”. 

In the woods to the east of Rynuan are Benachie (stress on 
the middle syllable) at 995157, and the Railans, 997154, 
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down at the south-east corner, by the march. 
It was at Rynuan that Isa Grant got her first job, in the early 
years of this century.” 


“1 was 14 on the Friday, and on Saturday I was off to 
Rynuan to the herding. I was there for six months, herding 
cattle, to keep them from going into the corn or turnips. 
Instead of a fence, they had herds. I got three pounds in 
the six months. Oh ye wouldnae get rich on that! That’s 
what I got, three pounds.” 


The topmost place on the track is Lynamer. Mathieson 
derives it from Loinn an Amair, meaning the meadow of the 
streambed.’ As a holding, it is very old, dating back to the 
16th century. The old house here, now pulled down, was dated 
1814. 

The field just to the west of the steading is the Jeemack 
(990149), now partly overtaken by trees. The wood between 
the fields and the march with Rynuan is called Badnaglach, 
from the Gaelic Bad na gClach, the clump of the stones 
(994154). In the woods towards the western march are the 
Stirran, a place near the source of the Rynuan Burn (987154), 
derived from stair, stepping stones, and also Innis Ganndach 
(986153), which looks like a sandy clearing or field, near the 
Chapelton march.*” 

Two former crofts lie farther out on the moor: Doir 
pronounced ‘Dirr’, meaning a copse,™ and the Bog of 
Rynerich, where there is now a new house, called Corunna. 
There are still traditions in the area of the men who fought at 
Corunna, in 1813. In 1817, an Alex Rattray was the tenant 
there,’ and the croft is still held by the same family. The 
house had been abandoned in the late 19th century, but Lewis 
Grant heard about the garden park there: 


“the Garth, it was a stone dyke around it, they had 
vegetables and that in it... and a lot of it was made with 
branches, that was called a garth... It was kind of 
branches, the sheep woudna try to jump it, it was quite 
good.” 
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Gillies Lobban wrote of a well near Lynamer, Fuaran 
Ghoille, or the Boiling Well.“ It was quite a frequented 
spot:** ? 


“The Boiling Well, it was up the back of Lynamer, it 
came straight up out the ground, and it was always cold, 
even in the middle of summer.” 


Back down at the road below the Straan, there is a bend and 
brae, and in the hollow is Loch Croitéachd Ailein (988164), 
translated by James Cameron as “the loch of Alan’s croft”. 
Best seen from the Lynamer road end, it is now a large marsh. 
About here there is also a hollow known as the Gaick Ruadh 
which was said to be haunted.’”’ 

Remore, the big croft or farm, is no longer a separate place, 
but the house still stands to the north of the road, and the 
steadings to the south. Now divided into two fields, Tom na 
Cruaidh (985165) lies just behind the house, and the wood 
just across the track is the Craskacks (986165), crasg usually 
meaning a crossing on a ridge. This was reckoned to be a good 
nutwood. The topmost field here is Buail Gharaidh 
(987168). Dwelly defines buaile as “a fold for sheep or 
black cattle.” 

The big marsh at the back of the Remore steading is the 
Dam (986164), which provided a head of water for the Mill of 
Tulloch. When Lewis Grant was a boy, before the First War, 
one of the New Year gatherings would be here: 


“At New Year, they used to come along and play shinty 
along at Remore, on the ice, I mind on that... that finished 
about the war...” 


The road along to Aandorach passes the Cruit (983164), a 
long field by the steading. Mathieson derives Aandorach 
from Athan Dorch, “the dark fordlet’.“° The old house still 
stands here behind the later one, with the remains of a hanging 
lum. Earlier on this century, there was a small shop in half of 
this house. | 

In the hollow behind the telephone box is the ruin of Mill of 
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Tulloch, as the Ordnance Survey note it in 1867, a corn and 
barley mill. Locally it is known as Robbie Gordon’s Mill,- 
and the field beside it, where a house and garden once stood, 
is Robbie Gordon’s Park, where children used to come to 
roll their eggs at Easter. Grace Aitken knew Robbie Gordon in 
the 1920’s, and he was very popular with the children: 


“He was an old man that, he had a beard down, down... 
oh but we loved that old man, but he was awfully 
mischievious!” 


Lewis Grant knew Aandorach as a boy. It had just the one 
field, he said, and “there was a wee place, they called it Preas 
Choin, dog’s place.” 

The track by the telephone box leads up to Easter Tulloch. 
The field on the left is Dail Raonan, the meadow field and by 
itis Preas Raonan (978163), meadow bush. Then on the right 
is Balmenach (977162), the middle farmtown, a field, once a 
separate croft. In 1817, Balmeanach of Easter Tulloch was 
tenanted by an Allan Stuart.” The Newtonmore W.R.I. survey 
in 1984 recorded it as ‘Balmanach’,’’” but no other source 
gives it any connection with monks. The next two fields, up to 
the march, are the Faich Ruadh (977161), the red meadow, 
where the roads split, and Dail a’ Rathaid (975158), where 
the back road goes along towards Mains of Tulloch.” 

Up the brae is Easter Tulloch: as John Mathieson notes, it 
is known in Gaelic as Bail na Groigean, farmtown of the 
frogs.” Behind the cottage on the far left is Lag na Greim 
(979159) — is it Lag na Gréin, the sunny hollow? 

The ridge to the east here has an old track along its crest, up 
towards Rychailleach, passing Creag na h-Eilig (982157) in 
the woods. This looks like the crag of the eileag, or deer trap 
gully, and there is a gully here. In Chabetside, near Tomintoul 
is the former farm of Ellick, which has the same root. A 
narrow strip of field between Easter Tulloch and Chapelton is 
called the Trenchick, (979156), an English word with a 
Gaelic ending. Just above that is Tom na Faoit (982155), a 
wooded knoll.” 

Up on the open moor is Rychaillich, an abandoned farm. 
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Locally it is Rechailleach (Rechalyach), the name connected 
with Creag a’Chaillich, the big hill to the south. John 
McQueen, or Shochkan Rechalyach, the last tenant here, was a 
good fiddler,’ and the farm was a popular gathering place. 
Earlier this century, the claidheag (clyack), the last corn cut in 
a place,” was still celebrated here:** 


‘“Rechailleach was a great place, the claidheag there... 
they had a whole lot of them, they had the music going... 
old McQueen, Shochan’s sister, was in it, she was at this 
side [of the fire], and Big Annie, and they were diddling, 
and they had the fiddling. There was a lad Angus 
McDonald, Black Angus they called him, he was standing 
with the Bible in his hand at the door, somebody said to 
him in Gaelic, “Dé tha thu dean, Aonghuis?” “Tha mi 
cumail an diabhul a mach”, what are you doing, Angus?, 
I’m keeping the devil away, he said. “I think the devil’s in 
here already!” 


Further up the burnside is the Comhach (co’ach) (978142), 
a hillock of fine white sand, used to clean tables and floors in 
the springtime.” Meall Bhuiridh (976146) looks like “the 
hill of the roaring of stags”. High up on the ridge is a large 
boulder, which used to be used as a marker by keepers 
crossing the hill from Glen More to Abernethy. I have heard it 
called the Big Stone,’ and also Clach ’n lutharnaich.*'! 
Forsyth reckoned that this was the man from Hell, as in Loch 
Hourn on the west coast. 

Returning from Rechailleach, you pass Chapelton, an early 
19th century house on the green, long, low and with tiny 
windows, now dark. Forsyth has it as Bail an t-seipeil.” The 
chapel in question lies just to the west, now marked by a circle 
of stones, in a high airy park. On the way back down by Easter 
Tulloch you pass the Clais (Clash, 977157), “a hollow near 
the peatshed” at Easter Tulloch, and the Gortan (gorshtan, 
976158), a narrow field. 

The first house along the road from Aandorach is 
Klondyke, once a small wooden house, lately greatly 
enlarged. A local man, Danny McDonald was out at the 
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Klondyke goldrush in the 1890”s,”:' and seems to have done 
reasonably well there. He had a shop here, and another in 
Aviemore. Flora Grant recalled being in the back room of the 
latter shop, and the huge head of a moose dominating the 
whole room. 

Just opposite Klondyke is the site of a small house once 
occupied by McCallum, a noted local poacher. One night in 
1898, he shot the local policeman. Isa Grant was a small girl 
then, and could remember it: everyone locked their door that 
night, she said. 

There used to be three small lochs here, among them Loch 
Tulloch,“ nearest the house at Klondyke, and Lochan Lin™ 
(Lochan leen, 982166), from the Gaelic for flax. What is now 
woodland at the back of it is known as the Bard.” once a 
meadow (983167). 

A little down the road, opposite Inchdrein road-end, is a 
gate on the right. It leads into a green, with the foundations of 
a building on the far side of it. This was the Free Church 
School, which gave its name to the place, the School Green. 
When Lewis Grant was a boy, it was no longer a school, but 
the Rev. Walter Ross — whose initials were carved over the 
front door — still preached there. He had been Free Church 
minister in Nethy Bridge since 1863, and was now on in years. 
Lewis remembered him as “Whiskers round the moon”, from 
his long white whiskers. 


“There was old Ross, the Free Church minister, he used to 
come up on Sundays to the school that was down below 
the Toum, and he would rattle everything! The folk had 
the fear of death in them!” 


From what others have told me, the Free Church faded away 
in Tulloch between the wars, and there were few, if any, 
religious squabbles in Tulloch. Most went to the Church of 
Scotland services in the local school or in Kincardine Church. 

For many years, the Tulloch Sports were held on the green 
here. All the districts had their own local games, including the 
Braes of Abernethy and Rothiemurchus. James Grant, who 
farmed at Avielochan, told me how he climbed Cairn Gorm 
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one day in 1919, stayed on the hill overnight, and came down 
the next day to the last Rothiemurchus Games: the last until 
the revival in the 1980’s. Many of the local games have now 
died out. They had all the usual events — throwing the 
hammer, putting the shot, a cycle race round the Tore, and 
foot races. In addition, the schoolchildren had their own 
games, and lemonade would be served through a window of 
the old school. | 

Two tracks leave the green. Once goes to Cullachie of 
Remore, also known as the Toum. According to John 
Mathieson, it is derived from coileachaidh, ‘moorcock 
place’.** As the stress falls on the first syllable, it would not 
be ‘Cul Achaidh’. Locally, it is often shortened to 
‘Cool’ chie’. | 

The other track leads through a grey-green wood of birch 
and juniper up to Kinchullachie Cottage, an old wooden 
cottage just inside the forest fence. The empty house is now 
dwarfed by its overgrown spruce “hedge”. It is named after 
the long strip of field down towards Cullachie. A footpath 
used to connect the two places through the wood known as 
Preas na h-Ath” (Priss na’ha, 984171), the Kiln Bush. 

From the school gate, the road carries on down past the 
Gatehouse, the other porter lodge, into the forest. The Loch 
Garten road cuts off to the left, and the Nethy road bends 
down a brae known as Stirnamanach, the monks’ stepping 
stones. There is a tradition that the monks would take this 
road up to the chapel at Chapelton.*” 

At Klondyke, a wee road cuts off to the left into an open 
pine wood. Halfway along, there is a bend and a brae to a 
narrow wooden bridge. There used to be two houses where the 
sandpit is now, named after the small field here, Cul Choire, 
backneuk of oats. One house here was built low into the bank, 
“the slates came right down to the ground”; the other was 
occupied by a man Bisset, “a kind of joiner”, who used to 
make chairs, small boats, and also wooden tubs, which would 
be awarded as prizes at the New Year Shooting Matches.” 

There are two other places at the far end of the track. Tigh 
Ban is a small white house, built and named by John 
McQueen after he retired from Rechailleach. Immediately 
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opposite Tigh Ban is a ruined house named after the wooded 
hollow at the back of it, Lag Mhadaidh, dog or wolf hollow 
(976164). 

Tulloch School stands at the road junction here, closed 
since the 1960’s. It was built following the 1872 Education 
(Scotland) Act, to replace various small schools in the area. 
The croft just to the north here is Inchdrein, derived from 
Innis Droighinn, blackthorn meadow.” 

From the school, a single track heads towards Tulloch 
Moor. The first place on the left is Tontearie (pronounced 
‘Tontcheerie’). An old form of the name is Dundiri, which 
looks like Dun Diridh, fort of ascent.’ One of the fields here 
is known as the Shoonval, ‘the old town’, and it gives its 
name to the house, Shenval, in Nethy Bridge, built by a 
retired farmer from here. The stones for that house also came 
from the ruins here. On the moorland opposite Tontearie are 
two hillocks — Tom Jo’ick (969165), and farther out towards 
Loch Mallachie, Tom na Capraich (964167), a former peat 
moss for the local farms.” 

About here, a road opens on the left, over to the Mains of 
Tulloch. It passes the house and steading of Tomnagowhan, 
as the Ordnance Survey have it, derived from Tom 
a’ghobhainn, Smith’s Knowe.™ Among older folk it is often 
Tomgo’in, but more commonly nowadays is Tomgown. The 
large field east of the steadings is Dail an Lochain’® (970157- 
974158), the meadow of the lochan. Its north-west corner is 
known as the Tail Ur (tal oor), which must have been broken 
in later.” The field to the north of Dail an Lochain is the 
Dell,” (971160-975159), a meadow, and the hillock next to it 
is Tom Loo (972160),*” possibly derived from Tom Laogh, 
calf hillock. 

Across the burn is the Mains of Tulloch, noted in the 1817 
rental as Mains of Wester Tulloch.” A small field just to the 
east of the steading is known as the Mill Croft (973155), a 
small square enclosure, and the Dam, which used to power 
the mill here, but is now drained and overgrown (974154).*” 

Up the brae at the back is an old-fashioned place, now in 
ruins, Crofts of Tulloch. In 1817, this was Croft of Wester 
Tulloch, tenanted by a Donald Fraser.’ The man most 
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commonly associated with the crofts is James Robertson, 
known as “Jimmy the Crofts’ or also as “Seumas na Gabhar’, 
James of the goats. The ruins here are drystane-built, and were 
cruck-framed. The fireplace in the house seems to have been 
in the centre, where a large flat stone still lies. The house 
burnt down, and Seumas ended up living in the barn. 

Just at the back of the Mains steading, an old track leads off 
to the south-west. This is one end of Rathad an Ass, or the 
Donkeys’ Road, which eventually comes out at the foot of the 
Slugan, in Kincardine. Through the gate, and up behind the 
old limekiln, is the former croft of Tom Challtuinn, 
hazel knowe. 

The old road leads through a long strip of fields, the east- 
most known as the Pit Field (969155), after a turnip pit there, 
and then Tom Buidh’” (967153), the yellow knowe. The 
western end, and possibly the whole length of it, is known as 
the Clais t-Seilich’’ (Clash Tyailich), and also as Clais 
Seileach?” (Clash Shailach, 966153), meaning willow hollow. 
This was formerly a separate croft, and the ruined buildings 
still stand by the burnside above Delbog. At some time 
between 1867 and 1903, all the marches in Tulloch were 
straightened out, and more fences erected, and the Clais t- 
Seilich was split between Delbog and the Mains. 

On the Mains ground, between the Clais t-Seilich and the 
burn to the north are the Dipper Field (968156), probably 
from tobar, a well; Dail Lin (dal leen, 9671570), meaning flax 
meadow; a boggy wood called the Rumach (966158), just 
across the burn, where Lewis Grant remembered hearing about 
a bothy, and Torr an Eich Bhain (Tor an Ich Vaan, 967155), 
“the white horse hill”, over by the march.” | 

Rathad an Ass crossed the burn to the west, past another 
ruined house, and on towards the Glaichk. On the way it goes 
by a wee burn the Ordnance Survey call Caochan a’Choin, 
the dog streamlet. This was news to Alec Morlay; he had 
always heard it called Cladach na Cookhourn, “the cladach 
of the rowan trees” (962148). Cladach often refers to a 
shoreline, but at this inland site means a run of scree. | 

The burn mentioned above is called on maps the 
Craiggowrie Burn, but is known locally as Allt Ghabhraidh. 
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Going down the burnside from the top of the Clais t-Seilich, 
you come to Lagancholtair (965153), and two clumps of trees 
in the same field, the Round Bush (965154) in the middle, 
and the Long Bush (965155), to the far side. Were these 
originally ‘Preas Cruinn’ and ‘Preas Fad’? 

The big field in front of the house of Delbog is the Dell 
(963155), which gives its name to the croft. Lewis Grant had 
the name as Dalbog, which would mean the soft meadow. 
Close in by the trees in its western corner is Cul na’ Gabhar, 
backneuk of the goats (964154). The northmost part of the 
Dell is known as the Tail Ur, or “the new land” — or as 
the Bard:*” 


“The Bard is what we always called it, it was peat ground 
reclaimed... I never managed to work it.” 


In the wood just to its north is Tigh Bean 'Ic Cuain 
(Tippen a Cuain, 963157), or “McQueen’s House’, and nearby 
are two other clearings now out by the march. The one nearer 
the burn is the Meudan (the Maitan, 965156), and the other, 
into the Mains ground, is the Coilleachan (966155). The 1867 
survey shows a single house between them, known as the 
Vennacks, or “the Wifie’s”. 

The lochan at the back of the Delbog steading is Loch nan 
Geal, the loch of the leeches. Once a marsh, it was dammed to 
make a fishing loch. Dwelly gives geal as an alternative form 
of deala, meaning a leech,” and this is the meaning known 
locally. 

Going down the farm road towards the burn, you pass Blar 
Mac Iain Bhig (Plar Machk lain Vick, 960155), or “Little 
John’s son’s moss”, and Fuar Mac Iain Bhig, Little John’s 
son’s well, which was the supply for Delbog. 

To the south-west is Loch na Lair (956153), a small, round 
loch on the Achgourish March. It was commonly held to be 
“the loch of the moss”, or Loch a’ Bhlair, Alec Morlay told 
me, but his grandmother always said it was “the Mare’s loch” 
Loch na Lair, which agrees with the Ordnance Survey.” 

Once across the burn, the farm track passes a broad green 
marsh known as the Ailean (Allan, 958155-961158) meaning 
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a meadow. Cattle would be put out to graze here, ponies 
loused, and turf cut for houses. Lewis Grant recalled that: 


“We used to go along to Dalbog there, there was a place 
there, the Ailean, they called it, you used to get turf there, 
with the flachter spade to cut the turf... they cut the turf 
and they put it on the top of the house.” 


The Ailean gives its name to various other places around it. 
The wood just to the west is Kirnallan (957156), and “the 
biggest hillock over there” is Tom ’n Ailein (958159), on its 
north edge. There is also “a piece of green ground” on Delbog 
called Foich Ailein, from faiche. a green or a meadow." 

Alec Morlay had his doubts about the accuracy of the early 
Ordance Survey map of Kincardine, and he thought he knew 
the reason why: 


“Aye, they used to shift the posts... she [his grandmother] 
would have been quite a young girl when they were 
making them, herself and her brother... and the sappers, 
they called the people doing the map-making, they just 
put these flags here and there [and would leave them 
overnight], and they thought it good fun to be shifting 
them around, so maybe that explains why the map isn’t a 
hundred per cent...” 


The farm road now meets the Moor road from Tulloch 
down to the Knock of Kincardine. Just a narrow, unfenced 
strip of tarmacadam, and still a lonely place on a dark misty 
night. There were few houses on the moor. Wester Tulloch, 
now a green spot in the heather, was where Francie 
McPherson, or ‘Francie Doo’allach’, went to live after being 
the last inhabitant of the Glaichk, high up on Craiggowrie. 
Beyond it lies Mhor Cottage — pronounced Moor Cottage — 
which is shown as the school in 1867. Locally it is also called 
Florence’s, and Gillies Lobban, from the Slugan, noted it as 
Tigh Scoille.*' 

From here an old track led off past Loch an Eilein (where 
Coats of Paisley once had a turnmill, for making bobbins out 
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of the birchwood)*” to Kincardine Church. Although this road 
was well-used within living memory, part of it is now lost 
under forestry plantations. The Moor road finally drops down, 
close by the Spey. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The names, places and traditions described here are only a 
small part of what was, only a few generations ago, everyday 
knowledge in Strathspey. What remains of the Gaelic heritage 
of Strathspey is known by relatively few, and I am grateful to 
everyone who has helped me. 

As land goes out of cultivation, and smaller holdings are 
incorporated in larger units — often managed “in hand” by the 
estates, rather than by a resident tenant — many of the field 
names have been lost. 

Also, many of the names are known only to those brought 
up by Gaelic speakers. As the language dies out, it takes with 
it so much of the history, music and understanding of the 
place. Alasdair Maclean, in “Night Falls in Ardnamurchan”, 
tells how his grandfather’s inheritance of placenames gave 
him material knowledge, and also “a form of spiritual 
privilege... he lived in a different landscape from me, seeing 
it in a different way.” 

This is true not only of Strathspey — all over the mainland 
of the Highlands, between the wars, Gaelic gave way to 
English. From what I have found in Perthshire, Badenoch and 
Strathspey, there were always a few families in every district 
who still encouraged their children to speak Gaelic. I met one 
man in Pitlochry, who attended Logierait School as a boy in 
the 1920’s. Out of a hundred children there, only four could 
speak Gaelic, and he was one of them.” 

Thus, while the Gaelic language is often assumed to have 
completely vanished from much of the Highlands, this may 
not be so. As Adam Watson found in Upper Deeside only a 
few years ago, it may be that there is just no-one to talk to. 
Just because, in many places, traditions are no longer being 
passed on, they should not be left to wither away. 

In recent years, there has been a revival of Gaelic culture, in 
broadcasting, féisean and Gaelic-medium education. Comuinn 
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Eachdraidh — local history associations concerned with both 
language and history — are part of this revival. Most of these 
groups have been set up in areas where Gaelic is still well- 
established, but they could provide a model for other parts of 
Scotland. Such locally-based groups would gather traditional 
knowledge and pass it on for future generations. 
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His gravestone in Kincardine Churchyard says he died in 1942, aged 81. 
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Lewis Grant told me this. According to the 2'/:" map, there is another 
Lochan Lin at Inverdruie. 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY IN MEDIEVAL AND EARLY 
MODERN SCOTTISH GAELDOM: THE 
CONTROVERTIBLE EVIDENCE 


PROFESSOR ALLAN I. MACINNES, UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
25th February, 1994 


The removal and relocation of people is a major theme of 
early modern Europe in the transition from a traditionalist to 
a commercialised society. Within Scottish Gaeldom this 
theme developed a particularly emotive phenomenon as 
clanship gave way to clearance. But, clan society prior to the 
mid-eighteenth century, tenurial reorganisation characterised 
as the Clearances should not be presumed to be immobile and 
lacking in enterprise. Accordingly, the primary purpose of 
this paper is to question the static and underdeveloped nature 
of clan society as portrayed by historians whose standpoint on 
the Clearances range from that of socio-economic 
determinists to crofting sympathisers.' Arguably, such a 
portrayal is mythical, having no firmer foundations in reality 
than the appeal to the lost “golden age” by Gaelic poets of the 
Clearances. Certainly, the desertion of straths and glens was a 
noted feature of the first phase of the Highland Clearances 
between the 1730s and the 1820s. However, the removal and 
relocation of people was an ongoing phenomenon since the 
establishment of clanship as an amalgam of feudalism, 
kinship and local association from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth centuries. 

Documentary evidence for the first citation of clans and the 
actual establishment of a clear lineage of chiefs has been 
computed for 30 principal clans, 21 of which can be classified 
as having a Celtic origin, the remaining nine being deemed 
Anglo.’ Of the 21 Celtic clans, 11 did not establish a clear 
lineage of chiefs following their first documentary citation. 
For the nine Anglo clans, the corresponding figure is seven 
with no immediate clear lineage. This latter figure is largely 
explained by their belated movement into Gaeldom in the 
wake of the Wars of Independence. The high Celtic figure for 
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no immediate clear lineage is primarily explicable in terms of 
geographic displacement within Gaeldom in the wake of the 
reconquest of the western seaboard by the mid-nineteenth 
century following on from the pacification of Moray and the 
northern rebellions in the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. Conversely, these political upheavals within 
Scottish Gaeldom had an impact on social mobility within 
Irish Gaeldom with the displacement and departure from the 
western seaboard of mercenary families who hired out their 
muscle as galloglaigh/gallowglass. Such gallowglass families 
as the McSweeneys, the McDowells, McDonnels, McRories, 
McSheeys, MacQuillans and McCabes were among the first 
recorded permanent emigrants from Scottish Gaeldom.* 

However, mobility in terms of horizontal social or 
geographic movement need not necessarily be associated with 
political instability or even shortage of economic resources. 
Indeed a presumption of mobility can be deemed a prevalent 
feature among less powerful clans and satellite families 
obliged to seek lordship and protection from the principal 
clans within Scottish Gaeldom between the fourteenth and 
eighteenth centuries.‘ In turn, demographic features more 
usually associated with Clearance studies can arguably be 
pushed back into the middle ages — such as permanent and 
episodic out-migration as well as temporary and occasional 
in-migration. Above all, push/pull factors can be applied to 
the movements of families across the territorial bounds of the 
principal clans, particularly those families outwith the fine, 
the social elite of chiefs and leading clan gentry. 

In seeking to establish identifiable patterns of mobility, 
care must be taken not to import uncritically into Scottish 
Gaeldom the prevailing assumption about rc ricted social 
mobility among the Irish Gaels. Indeed, prevailing Irish 
assumptions that mobility was not a feature of Gaelic society 
below the ranks of the professional classes must be 
questioned and reappraised.* The Irish stress on the 
geographic mobility of the professional clerical and military 
classes was certainly a premier feature of family movement 
within Scottish Gaeldom. However, mobility among the 
professional classes and certain administrative and 
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occupational specialists was not necessarily linked to full- 
time employment or guaranteed social status as lesser clan 
gentry. By the early modern period, the professional classes 
served usually as tacksmen the clan equivalent to middle 
management; but as this status was not guaranteed other 
members of their family faced downward social mobility into 
the ranks of the peasantry. 

The Irish presumption of an unfree peasantry tied to the 
land was a noted feature only on the western seaboard in the 
later sixteenth century. According to the reports of English 
agents in the 1590s, there were over 6000 fighting men in the 
western isles alone ready for military service on the side of 
the Irish Gaels resisting Tudor hegemony. These buannachan 
or redshanks, into whose ranks were absorbed the younger 
sons of the clan gentry, were in reality episodic migrants. 
When not contracted as mercenaries in Ireland, they were 
provisioned and sustained by a peasant class who were tied to 
the estates of their chiefs and leading clan gentry. These 
peasant were not allowed to leave the western isles even 
though the buannachan might be engaged in Ireland for up to 
a year. Although this situation may have been replicated on 
the adjacent mainland districts of the western seaboard, there 
is no evidence for the existence of the buannachan 
provisioned by an unfree peasantry in the rest of Scottish 
Gaeldom. With the redundancy of the buannachan as part of 
the Scottish Crown’s military and legislative offensive on the 
western seaboard at the outset of the seventeenth century, 
younger sons of the clan gentry who did not wish to become 
peasant farmers drifted towards banditry. Rustling by cateran 
bands was a perennial feature of an agrarian society in which 
demands for productive labour were seasonal rather than 
constant. Illicit, if gainful, employment as caterans was thus 
another aspect of temporary, seasonal migration as well as 
downward social mobility prevalent throughout Scottish 
Gaeldom. 

The Irish presumption that the lower social orders were 
displaced as a result of clan expansion which was, in turn, 
influenced by the marital promiscuity of the clan elite, was 
again replicated on the western seaboard particularly during 
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the heyday of the buannachan in the sixteenth century. The 
persistence of trial marriages through handfasting and the 
practice of concubinage to secure male heirs, though 
gradually curtailed in the wake of the Reformation, further 
supports downward social mobility and peasant displacement 
throughout Scottish Gaeldom. By far the more significant 
factor, however, was the limited availability of land. It must 
be remembered that rampant subdivision was not possible 
until the introduction of the potato from the mid-eighteenth 
century. Arguably, therefore, there was an inbuilt 
presumption of mobility once territories surpassed their 
sustainable population base, a feature of Highland life that 
became more pronounced as succeeding generations 
recovered from the demographic crisis caused by the Black 
Death of 1350. Clan feuding was no more than a haphazard 
and localised check to population recovery and growth 
thereafter.° 

In order to represent the divergent complexities of social 
mobility within Scottish as against Irish Gaeldom in the era 
of clanship, reliance on the documentary record of historical 
archives has to be supplemented with no less original material 
derived from oral tradition, genealogies, patronymics and 
even heraldry. The nature of this evidence for social mobility 
between the thirteenth and the eighteenth centuries is 
revealing but undoubtedly controvertible as well as 
contentious. Use of this supplementary material requires a 
cautiously adventurous interpretation. Piecemeal pioneering 
work in the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness 
over the last century has facilitated the formulation of a 
synthesis that offers a challenging reinterpretation of the 
geographic extent of medieval and early modern Scottish 
Gaeldom. Indeed, the demographic movement associated with 
satellite families rather than principal clans attests to the 
continuing vitality, durability and adaptability of social 
structures within Scottish Gaeldom from Galloway on the 
south-western seaboard to the Braes of Angus and the Mearns 
in the eastern Highlands. 

The starting point for a synthesis of social mobility in 
Scottish Gaeldom must be a reappraisal of historical sources. 
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By their varied and controvertible nature, no definite 
conclusions are tenable, but distinctive trends are discernible. 
The primary source material for the Scottish medievalist 
tends to be charters. However, charters in particular as well as 
other contemporaneous documentary records in general have 
significant defects which can be categorised as historical, 
technical and cultural with respect to medieval and early 
modern Scottish Gaeldom. Charters place emphasis on 
landholding and heritable jurisdictions — the feudal aspect of 
clanship, rather than on landsettlement and personal 
connection that constituted the ties of kinship and local 
association. Other documentary records, such as bands of 
friendship, manrent and surety, certainly provide invaluable 
information about family settlement and mobility. However, 
the making of such bands denote note so much the making as 
the re-establishment and the reinvigoration of lordship, 
protection and clan alliances. Indeed, the making of such 
bands often denote a previous breakdown of personal 
relationships formally based on custom rather than written 
record. Thus, in 1553, the family of Bean Cleirach were 
rehabilitated by Alexander Fraser, fourth Lord Fraser of 
Lovat, nine years after their inconspicuous behaviour at the 
battle of Leny beside Loch Lochy, when they had failed to 
rendezvous with the main Fraser forces before their 
annihilation by the MacDonalds of Clanranald. Alexander’s 
father and elder brother were among the fallen. Although 
lordship was restored to the MacBeans (alternatively Clerks) 
in Stratherrick, the band of manrent fails to cite their 
membership of the ClanChattan confederacy which had 
served to protect them against Fraser reprisals since 1544.’ 
The ClanChattan confederacy, which had its origins in the 
twelfth century, had continued to expand through geographic 
displacement and social mobility. Nominally led by the chief 
of Mackintosh, the confederacy was composed of three 
distinctive groupings — the Mackintoshes and their cadet 
lines, such as the Farquharsons, Shaws and MacCombies; 
original members of the confederacy such as the 
Macphersons, the MacBeans and the MacPhails; subsequent 
associates from the western seaboard such as the 
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Macgillvrays, the MacQueens and the Clann Thearlaich/ 
Macleans of Dochgarroch. Despite its expansion through 
social mobility, the confederacy lacked cohesion partly 
because the Macintosh chief had limited feudal overlordship 
over ClanChattan whose various branches tended to hold 
from diverse landlords based on the Lowland peripheries — 
such as the noble houses of Huntly, Moray, Mar, Atoll and 
Ogilvie. These landlords, moreover, insisted that the feudal 
loyalty which the heads of the various branches owed to them 
as vassals and tenants took precedence over the personal 
loyalty they collectively owed to the chief of ClanChattan. 
No less critical for the cohesion of this territorially dispersed 
confederacy were disputes over genealogical precedence, 
notably between the Macintoshes and the Macphersons. In an 
attempt to solve these divergent and competing interests, the 
majority of the heads of the branches during the minority of 
their chief Lachlan Mackintosh of Dunnachton subscribed a 
band of friendship in 1609 that reaffirmed their confederacy. 
However, the Farquharsons in the eastern Highlands made no 
formal commitment and they, along with the Macphersons 
who attested their autonomy inl626, largely operated as 
independent clans throughout the seventeenth century. The 
fine of both clans was particularly resistant to the attempts of 
Lachlan Macintosh and his successors to interpret the band of 
1609 not as one of friendship and amity but of manrent and 
dependency." 

Difficulties within the ClanChattan notwithstanding, family 
and personal connections could be sustained for generations 
without recourse to contractual renewal or documentary 
record. Extant records merely indicate not authenticate the 
persistence of such connections within Scottish Gaeldom. 
However, the preponderance of clerical records from the 
middle ages do provide particularly useful documentation for 
linking the mobility of professional families throughout 
Gaeldom. Documentary records have substantiated the arrival 
and continuity of a considerable Angus clerical family over a 
period of almost two centuries. This clerical family, with the 
lineage name MacLeod was descended from the abbots of 
Brechin at the beginning of David I’s reign and MacLeods 
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were still found in Glenesk at the outbreak of the Wars of 
Independence. Albeit their status as hereditary abbots perhaps 
gave way to that of hereditary tenants and protectors of abbey 
property, the family seem to have a similar role that 
reinforces probable links to the MacNabs, the foremost 
clerical clan in the southern Highlands whose dominance 
around Lochtayside was curtailed but not eradicated by the 
Wars of Independence.’ No less significantly, the adoption of 
the Norse-Gaelic name Leod does suggest movement from the 
western seaboard to the eastern Highlands. The name does 
not apply exclusively to Clanleod of Skye and Harris or 
Raasay and Lewis. Among the gentry of ClanRoss in the 
fourteenth century was Leod MacGhillandrais. It can be 
postulated that the name Leod was perhaps taken on by the 
MacNabs as a result of a marriage alliance in the same way 
that the name Torquil was taken on by the MacLeods of 
Lewis following the marital alliance with the Nicholsons that 
paved the way for the ClanLeod’s take over of Lewis in the 
late fourteenth century." 

The historical bias of charter evidence favours the 
continuity of institutional more than personal. connections. 
Thus, charters suggest the continuance of Gaelic place- 
names, customary exactions, estate divisions, legal 
procedures and judicial functions. But, such stereotyped 
evidence cannot necessarily be associated with the continuing 
cultural vitality of Gaeldom or readily be accepted as a 
reliable indicator of the persistence of clanship. At the same 
time, the imprint of clanship and family lineage on folk- 
memory was not confined to Gaeldom. During the Royalist 
campaigns of James Graham, first Marquis of Montrose in the 
late spring of 1645, contingents of the MacDonalds of 
Clanranald were preying on the lands of prominent 
Covenanters in Angus and Mearns when they met and 
discoursed with an old man on historical affairs. Among his 
reported recollections, he affirmed that the Mearns had not 
been spoiled since Donald MacDonald, Lord of the Isles 
fought at Harlaw against Murdoch Stewart, son of the Duke 
of Albany, in 1411. Addressing Donald MacDonald who, as 
son and heir of the chief, was leading the Clanranald 
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contingent, he reputedly attested to his bilingual audience, 
“and I suppose, young man, that you are descended of him, if 
you be the captain of Clanranald”.” 

In the identification of personal connections, documentary 
record assumes greater importance as central government 
became more intrusive within Scottish Gaeldom in the course 
of the seventeenth century. Simultaneously, the growing 
tendency of chiefs and leading clan gentry to specify 
customary obligations as estate management became more 
commercialised undermined reliance on oral tradition. In the 
process, patronymics gave way to surnames as a means of 
personal identification, notably among heads of satellite 
families who acquired landed title. These heads would even 
take the surname of the clan to which they were affiliated in 
order to enhance their own social standing. Thus, among the 
Maclvors in Mid-Argyll, Charles son of Duncan was 
variously described at the outset of the seventeenth century as 
Charles McDonchie VcEvir or as Charles McDonchie VcEvir 
alias Campbell of Lergychonie. His elder brother Ivor, whom 
he succeeded to the lands of Killean, had been designated 
Evar Campbell alias McEvir. His younger brother remained 
Donald McDonachie VcEvir, bailie of Auchindrain."’ 

Prior to the seventeenth century’s political, judicial and 
commercial emphasis on the documentary record, satellite 
families affiliated to a leading clan tended to subsume, but 
not abandon their surname and take a patronymic which could 
either depict the area from which they had departed or, more 
usually, commemorate a celebrated or notorious ancestor. 
Following their association with a raiding party of the 
MacDonalds of Keppoch, a Campbell sept from the parish of 
Glassary in Mid-Argyll moved to the Braes of Lochaber 
during the fifteenth century where they took the appellation 
the MacGlasserichs. However, they still maintained their 
Campbell identity which they found particularly useful to 
reassert when seeking to avoid the draconian reprisals meted 
out to Jacobite clans in the aftermath of the Forty-Five.'* With 
the dispersal of the MacInneses from Morvern in the fifteenth 
century, when the clan lost the favour of the Lords of the 
Isles, a branch settled among the MacDonalds of Glencoe 
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with whom they shared notoriety as rustlers and predatory 
raiders. By the outset of the seventeenth century, this branch 
was cited in punitive judicial commissions as the “Seven 
Brethren of the ClanEwinduy VcAllester in Glencoan”. 
Among the sons of the prolific Black Ewen son of Alastair 
was Black John in Laroch, who founded his own reiving band 
of caterans, the Clann Iain Dubh vic Ewen Duibh. They 
continued to interchange patronymic, family surname and 
clan name to the confusion of judicial authorities throughout 
the seventeenth century." 

Confusion over lineage in relation to the indiscriminate use 
of patronymics, family surnames and clan names in the 
documentary record is particularly evident with respect to 
ecclesiastical indiscretions — that is, to the lineage naming of 
the offsprings of the pre-Reformation clergy. Such confusion, 
in turn, can prove seriously misleading regarding social 
mobility. That only seven lineages are associated with 
clerical orders superficially testifies to the relative morality 
of the pre-Reformation clergy, whereas in reality, penitentiary 
records support the continuing fertility of the clergy despite 
the universal expectation of celibacy in Scotland after 1200." 
Clerical offsprings tended to be affiliated to or absorbed 
within the principal clans with their origins hinted at if not 
specified in patronymics. Even the principal clans linked to 
ecclesiastical discretions did not always advertise this 
connection. The MacNabs, as sons of the abbot, were well 
attested on Tayside prior to the Wars of Independence. 

However, another clan of similar origin, the Mackinnons of 
Iona, Mull and Skye take their name from the eponymous 
founder, Fionnghain or Fingon of the mid-twelfth century. 
The Buchanans, as the reputed offsprings of a canon called 
Auslan in the thirteenth century, spread from Loch 
Lomondside to the western seaboard not only by their clan 
name but as MacAuslans after their eponymous founder. 

Within the ClanChattan confederacy, the Macphersons as 
the reputed offsprings of a late twelfth century, parson called 
Murdo, were frequently designated the Clann Mhuirich; while 
the Clerks was an occasional alternate for the MacBeans that 
denote the occupation of their contemporaneous founder. No 
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lineal connection can be established between the 
Macphersons of Badenoch and the Macphersons of 
Argyllshire who were either satellites or cadets of the Clan 
Campbell. Likewise, there is no identifiable link with the 
Clerks of ClanChattan and the patronymical use of the name 
among the ClanDonald of the Isles which led to the use of the 
surname Clerk in Jura. The Macilleasbuigs cannot 
convincingly be deemed the progeny of a single bishop albeit 
their longstanding, but by no means exclusive, association 
with the ClanCampbells of Argyll apparently serves to 
reinforce the political patronage the house of Argyll exercised 
over the bishopric of Lismore from the middle ages into the 
early modern period. The association of the MacVicars with 
ClanCampbell plausibly explains the spread of the name from 
Craignish to Kintyre in Argyllshire but not necessarily to 
North Uist by the mid-sixteenth century, despite its latter 
appellation to a professional clerical family. The family of 
MacTaggart as the sons of the priest played a prominent role 
in the emergence of the Clann Andrais of Ross in the early 
thirteenth century, but there is no convincing lineal link with 
the subsequent spread of the name to Argyllshire. Conversely, 
the MacMillans as sons of the monk, have some semblance of 
lineal cohesion possibly through their association with the 
Lords of the Isles for their dispersal from Lochtayside 
through Knapdale, Lochaber and Mull.” 

Historical confusion over lineage naming was compounded 
by the technical deficiencies of the documentary records for 
medieval and early modern Scottish Gaeldom. The lack of a 
standardisation orthography has been compounded by 
regional variations in pronunciation, not only on either side 
of the North Channel but between and within Highland 
districts. A further complication to the problems of aspiration, 
ellipsis and attachment, was the unfamiliarity of notaries and 
clerks with Gaelic dialects. The state of their health, 
especially their sobriety, must also be taken into account. 
There are at least 16 variant in the recording of the 
MacMhuirich bardic family which had moved from 
Westmeath to Lennox by the outset of the thirteenth century 
and thereafter, primarily through the patronage of the Lords 
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of the Isles, to Kintyre, Islay, Ross, Uist, Bute, Arran, Mull, 
Tiree, Oransay and Knoydart from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century. A further anglicised variant of their name 
as Currie gained widespread currency in Kintyre, Bute and 
Arran during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 

In identifying these variants a cautionary note must be 
introduced. Naming alone is not enough to prove social 
mobility through family association. There is no link between 
the bardic MacMhuirichs on the western seaboard and the 
MacVuirichs in Badenoch, the identifying name from Murdo 
the parson from whom the Macphersons claim descent. 
Occupational and professional links can also mislead. In the 
sixteenth century documentary records for Kintyre, the lesser 
bardic family of MacMharcus, an offshoot of the Irish learned 
family of MacCraith, have been confused with the 
MacMhurichs. In turn, the name MacMharcus should not be 
confused with the MacMarcuis or Marquis family in Glencoe 
which reputedly took its name from a visit of James V in the 
1530s. The king was so impressed with the prowess of a 
MacDonald horeseman than he was acclaimed as riding like a 
marquis.'* Another example of confusion through the 
proliferation of professional orders arises from the appelation 
Morrison to the hereditary brieves or lawgivers in the western 
isles. The eponymous ancestor of the family, Gille Moire/ 
MacChianain/Mhic Mhuirich has proved three aliases — 
Morrison/Mackinnon/MacMhuirich. The latter should not be 
confused with the MacMhuirich bards or, indeed, with 
another family, the O’ Muirgheasains who, having migrated 
from Donegal as religious poets in the fifteenth century, 
established themselves as bards in Skye and Mull over the net 
two centuries. The anglicisation of MacChianain as 
Mackinnon does not denote association with the clan found in 
Iona, Mull and Skye as MacFhionghuin whose origins, like 
that of the MacNabs as hereditary abbots were clerical not 
legal. It is particularly important to maintain the distinction 
between the legal family and Clann Fhionghuin with respect 
to social mobility. There is no evidence of the Mackinnon 
clan moving from the Inner to the Outer Hebrides, but the 
Morrisons, having possibly arrived in Raasay from Ireland 
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around the eleventh century, spread through the Outer 
Hebrides as MacChianains as well as Gille Moirean in the 
later middle ages." 

Notwithstanding the historical and technical difficulties in 
identifying socially mobile families, perhaps the greatest 
confusion in documentary records arises from the cultural 
transcription of names. Surnames with an apparently common 
root do not necessarily denote a common lineage. There is 
apparently no clannish connection between the MacDougalls 
of Lorne and the MacDowalls of Galloway or even between 
the MacCullochs and Maclennans of Ross and their 
namesakes in Galloway. However, while the Mackays (Clann 
Aodh) of Kintyre and Islay can clearly be demarcated from 
the Mackays (Clann Mhorguin) of Strathnaver, geographic 
proximity coupled to professional services as administrators 
would seem to link migration from the fourteen century of 
Mackays from Kintyre and Islay to Galloway as McGhees 
and subsequently to Ulster as MacKees. More problematic is 
the case of the MacAulays, the Clann Aomhlaidh in Lennox 
and the western isles. Within the western isles, oral tradition 
differentiates between the MacAulays of Lewis and the 
MacAulays displaced from Tiree and Coll by the Macleans in 
the fifteenth century. Another branch of the MacAulays 
emerged in Glenelg and spread into Wester Ross as associates 
of the MacKenzies in fourteenth century.” 

The fundamental cultural question in any recorded Gaelic 
name 1s whether the final element in the pedigree is an 
individual patronymic or, if a surname, whether that of a 
satellite family or a clan. Among the 30 principal clans 
previously computed for ethnic origin, the overwhelming 
tendency among the 21 Celtic clans was to take their surname 
from a personal name: 14 can be so identified with the rest 
taking their derivation from an occupation, place or physical 
description. Conversely, no Anglo clan took their surname 
from a personal name: seven were named after place of 
origin. This bias in favour of place among the Anglo clans 
was offset by chiefs and leading gentry adopting and 
redefining patronymics. Thus, the chief of the Fraser of Loval 
was MacShimidh/Son of Simon, a patronymic honouring the 
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progenitor who established the clan in the central Highlands 
in the fourteenth century. Two of the cadet lines from the 
fifteenth century were led by MacHuistean/Son of Hugh alias 
Fraser of Guisachan and by MacHuistean Fhrangaich/Son of 
French Hugh alias Fraser of Foyers.” 

Cultural confusion is particularly evident with respect to 
the names Dugald, Thomas and Duncan. Dougal provides the 
surname for the MacDougalls of Lorne and the patronymic 
for three distinct cadet lines of ClanDonald — MacDhughail/ 
MacDonalds of Morar from the outset of sixteenth century; 
Siol Dhubhgail in North Uist by the late sixteenth century; 
and the Siol Dughaill/MacDonalds of Inverlair, the principal 
perpetrators of the Keppoch Murder of 1663 when they 
assassinated their chief Alexander MacDonald and his 
younger brother Ranald. The MacDougalls of Craignish were 
actually Campbells, but they had adopted their patronymic as 
a surname from the outset of the seventeenth century. The 
MacEwans, a bardic family originally affiliated to the 
MacDougalls of Lorne may well have been a cadet line of the 
ClanDougall who also adopted their patronymic as a surname 
after switching their professional allegiance to the Campbells 
during the sixteenth century.” 

Three distinctive lineage strands are derived from Thomas. 
MacThomais leads to MacTavish to MacCuish and Cash; 
MacThomaidh leads to MacCombie; and Macgille Thomas 
leads to Maclehose. Only the latter strand is apparently free 
form the confusion of surname and patronymic. The 
MacTavishes were a cadet line, possibly even a senior branch 
of the Campbells of Argyll like the MacArthurs of Strachur. 
The name MacCuish comes from the Lennox and was 
dispersed in the later middle ages through the western isles, 
spreading from North Uist to Harris by the early seventeenth 
century. Simultaneously, members of the same family spread 
into Kintyre, Tiree, Skye and Lewis but they retained their 
clan name as Macfarlanes. MacCombie was also a Lennox 
name for a cadet line of the Colquhouns of Luss who, from 
the late fourteenth century, moved into Appin in Lorne with 
Buchanans from the other side of Loch Lomond. The Lennox 
MacCombies, however, were not related to the MacCombies 
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of the Braes of Angus in the ClanChattan confederacy, 
though they may have been kinsmen to the Maclehose in 
Galloway.” 

Anglicised as the Robertsons in the fifteenth century, the 
Clann Donnchaidh take their name from the chief who 
established a clear lineage in Atholl in the fourteenth century, 
Donnchadh Reamhar/Fat Duncan, as associate of Robert the 
Bruce during the Wars of Independence. Notwithstanding 
genealogical claims to the contrary, the Atholl clan is not 
related to the MacDhonnchaidh or Duncans of the Isles, a 
satellite family affiliated to the ClanDonald nor to the 
Duncansons, a satellite family affiliated to the Campbells of 
Argyll. The leaders of a cadet line of that clan, the Campbells 
of Inverawe, adopted the patronymic MacConnachie, to mark 
their descent from Duncan Crosda, a younger son of the 
Black Knight of Lochawe, a reputed crusading knight of 
Rhodes in the fifteenth century.” 

A final aspect of cultural confusion in the documentary 
record was the process of anglicisation. Confusion through 
anglicisation is partly a product of social snobbery and 
genealogical fabrication. Most principal clans in the course of 
the middle ages had fabricated not only their genealogical 
origins, but also their ethnicity to accord with changing 
political circumstances. Indeed, of the principal clans already 
computed, only eight of the 21 Celtic clans consistently 
sought to match their genealogical origins to their ethnicity, 
albeit another eight had fabricated a mythical Celtic origin. 
Only four of the nine Anglo clans had a similar match, with 
another four inventing a mythical Celtic origin. For four 
Celtic clans, the fabrication of an Anglo origin became 
politically acceptable in early modern Scotland. At the same 
time, lesser clans and satellite families were resorting to the 
anglicisation of their surnames in order to downplay their 
Celtic origins as the Scottish Crown promoted the 
assimilation of the landed classes in Highlands and Lowlands. 
In some instances this was relatively innocuous; in the Mid- 
Argyll and Cowal districts of Argyllshire, MacCallums, 
MacEwans, MacKerrases, Macintaileurs and Macinturners 
became respectively Malcolms, Ewings, Fergusons, Tailors 
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and Turners. However, this process could lead to the 
deliberate misrepresentation of social mobility into Scottish 
Gaeldom, overstating the Lowland and underplaying the Irish 
dimension. That professional families were particularly prone 
to such fabrication reflected their declining confidence in the 
classical common culture of the Gael and the readiness of the 
clan elite to dispense patronage on their behalf. Thus, the 
ubiquitous medicinar family of MacBeths who had come from 
County Derry at the outset of the fourteenth century were not 
content with the anglicising of their name as Beiths, but also 
adopted the format Beatons to suggest a spurious link with 
the Lowland Beatons or Bethunes of Fife. Professional 
families with the surname Maclea or Dunsleibhne/Dunsleve 
in Argyllshire claimed affinity with the Livingstones of 
Stirlingshire and the Lothians; others such as the 
Macillemichael in Lorne took on the Lanarkshire identity of 
Carmichael. The celebrated family of O’Brolochans, the pre- 
eminent stonemasons and sculptors on the western seaboard 
took on the north-eastern appellations Brodie or Broadley. 
Nonetheless, other professional families came to terms with 
the burgeoning vernacular vitality in the course of the 
seventeenth century — the medicinar family of O’Concobhar 
in Lorne submerged their Irish origins in the surname 
MacConnacher while the O’Shenog family of harpers adopted 
the surname MacShannon of Shannon in Kintyre and Arran. 
The O’Mhuirgheasain poets became Morrisons in Scotland, 
but Brysons in Ireland.” 

Below the level of the landed and professional families, the 
process of anglicisation tends to be inadvertently rather than 
deliberately misleading. The MaclIlheany family of wolf- 
killers in Jura, anglicised by occupation to Shaw bore no 
relation to the Shaws of the ClanChattan confederacy who 
arrived in Harris as fugitives from Badenoch in the fifteenth 
century and subsequently spread to North Uist in the 
sixteenth. A MacDonald cadet line in North Uist, taking their 
patronymic from a sixteenth century head fostered in Bute, 
Iain Bodach, were anglicised as Boyd, a traditional Ayrshire 
family to whom they bore no relation. Nor was there a lineal 
connection to the contemporaneous satellite family on North 
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Uist who were anglicised from Macillebuidhe to Bowie or 
Boyd. Within the Cowal district of Argyllshire, the 
MacKinney family were rendered as MacKenzies and the 
MacCamrois as Camerons from the early seventeenth century, 
epithets which carried greater social prestige within and 
beyond Gaeldom but bore no relation to the migration of 
families from Ross and Lochaber respectively. Three further 
instances of politically misleading renaming are worthy of 
citation. The Maclulichs of Lochaweside in Argyll were 
reputedly descended from Reginald son of Somerled, the 
Norse-Gaelic hero of the twelfth century and were certainly 
associates of the Lords of the Isles from the fourteenth 
century. Although there is no evidence of any lineal link 
either to Galloway or Easter Ross, they were wrongly 
anglicised as MacCullochs by the seventeenth century.” 

The MacMhathain/MacMahons, anglicised as Mathesons, 
were longstanding associates of the MacKenzies in Ross, in 
which capacity they settled on Lewis after the island was 
ceded by the Crown to their chief, Kenneth MacKenzie, Lord 
Kintail in 1611. Their settlement of Lewis post-dates the 
abortive attempt of the Fife Adventures to colonise the island 
on behalf of James VI at the outset of the seventeenth 
century. Indeed, the MacMahons assisted the future earl of 
Seaforth sabotage the venture to his own and his clan s 
advantage. Nonetheless, because the Fife Adventurers 
included Mathiesons in their number, the Lewis settlers of the 
surname under the earls of Seaforth have been misconstrued 
as Lowlanders from Fife rather than as Highlanders from 
Wester Ross.” In the course of the Scottish civil wars of the 
1640s, the MacGhillebhearnaig/Macillvernock family gave up 
their longstanding position as hereditary trumpeters to the 
Campbells of Ardkinglass to side with the Royalist forces 
under James Graham, first Marquis of Montrose. Primarily in 
recognition of this political association, the surname 
Macillvernock was subsequently anglicised to Graham. There 
was no question of social mobility from central Scotland or 
the Borders into Mid-Argyll by the authentic Lowland 
Grahams.28 

Commercial influences, which also favoured anglicisation 
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of surnames in the seventeenth century, tend to underestimate 
the migration of clansmen from the rural townships into the 
urban towns. Thus, a judicial list of the principal town 
dwellers in Inveraray in 1628 cites 37 names of which no 
more than five came from outwith Argyllshire. The rest are 
readily identifiable as cadet lines or satellite families of the 
ClanCampbell. Only six town dwellers had retained their 
patronymic, albeit three had associated their patronymic with 
a Campbell alias. Three merchants had anglicised 
MacDhonnchaidh to Duncanson and one Macanitasgair to 
Fisher. Nine town dwellers still retained ties to the land — 
three as clan gentry and six as tenant-farmers.” An earlier 
reminder that Gaelic culture and commercial development 
were by no means inimical was provided by the adoption of 
patronymics by merchant-burgesses of Inverness during the 
sixteenth century. Thus, the head of the Cuthberts of 
Castlehill, whose family had migrated from the Lowlands in 
the previous century, was designated MacSheorais.” 

Whereas the process of anglicisation, whether motivated 
for cultural, political or commercial reasons can overstate the 
evidence for social mobility, the documentary record can also 
understate the evidence for social mobility if renaming was 
brought about by national or local politics. As in Irish 
Gaeldom, certain families found it politically expedient to 
take the surname of their protector. Fugitives and their 
families escaping punitive action elsewhere in Scottish 
Gaeldom were often offered protection by the chiefs with 
whom they sought sanctuary provided they adopted the clan 
surname. This practice, particularly notorious among the 
Macleans of Duart in Mull in the late sixteenth century, 
continued among the MacDonalds of Glengarry until the mid- 
eighteenth century.” A special category of renaming through 
political necessity was that of the MacGregors following the 
proscription of the clan in 1606 for persistent banditry 
aggravated by their annihilation of the Colquhouns of Luss at 
Glenfruin three years earlier. As well as taking the names of 
landlords on the Lowland peripheries such as Drummond, 
Graham, Murray and Gordon who offered them tenancies on 
farms following their compulsory removal from Argyllshire 
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and the Perthshire Highlands, they also took the names of 
clansmen such as Grant and Stewart among whom they had 
settled in Deeside and Strathdon following earlier migration 
from the southern to the eastern Highlands during the 
sixteenth century. This earlier migration had demonstrated 
that the clan was being squeezed territorially prior to their 
proscription. The MacGregors were not averse to taking a 
patronymic, such as Maclnnes or MacEwan as their surname 
even though they had no lineal relation to these families. 
They also anglicised patronymics to disguise their clan 
identity. Thus, Vic Iain Mhalich, the patronymic of the head 
of the sixteenth century cadet line, the MacGregors of Rora 
was anglicised as Malloch in the seventeenth century.” 

While renaming through political compulsion was usually 
associated with permanent out-migration from place of origin, 
renaming could simply be a matter of social prestige or 
convenience during temporary out-migration. Hence, the 
constituent families who affiliated to the Camerons of 
Lochiel from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries — the 
MacGillonies of Strone, the MacMartins of Letterfinlay, the 
MacMasters of Achader, the Macphees of Locharkaig and th 
MacMillans of Murlagan — tended to adopt the surname of 
their chief when travelling to the Lowlands: a practice that 
also continued to the mid-eighteenth century among the 
“common inhabitants” of the island of Lewis — the Morrisons, 
the MacAulays and the Maclvers — who took the surname of 
their chief and landlord, the MacKenzie, Earls of Seaforth.” 

In seeking an accurate gauge for the incidence and extent 
of social mobility within Scottish Gaeldom there are 
alternative sources to supplement the documentary records 
regarded as the staple fare of historians — notably heraldry, 
literary manuscripts, genealogies and oral tradition. While the 
subject can as much mislead as mesmerise, heraldry may 
explain the connection between the families of MacNaughton, 
MacDiarmaid and MacMillan in the shires of Argyll and 
Perth. The accepted heraldic insignia for all three families 
link them to the disgorging of Celtic families from Moray in 
the twelfth century. Heraldry also sustains the persistence of 
Mackintosh links with the thanes of Fife since the eleventh 
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century as subsequently with the Lowland families of 
Wemys, Shaw and Duff. At the same time, heraldry would 
seem to suggest that the MacGillonies of Strone were not a 
cadet line of the Camerons of Lochiel but another branch of 
the Macphees of Locharkaig who were an offshoot of the 
Macduffies of Colonsay, the hereditary archivists of the 
Lords of the Isles. Migration of the family from the western 
isles into Lochaber, which was ongoing into the seventeenth 
century, would seem to have predated the forfeiture of the 
Lordship in 1493.” 

Literary manuscripts tend to be more the province of the 
critic and the linguist rather than the historian. However, 
recent work on the Book of the Dean of Lismore has 
convincingly demonstrated a cultural vitality in the early 
fifteenth century that was expressed through a classical and 
vernacular blend of trilingualism — common classical Gaelic, 
Scots Gaelic and the Scots language — which, in turn, argues 
for a significant degree of social mobility as well as social 
intercourse on the part of literate families within and on the 
peripheries of Scottish Gaeldom. Vernacular bilingualism in 
Gaelic and Scots may well be a significant feature influencing 
the mobility of families from the Perthshire Highlands, such 
as the Robertsons and the Menzies to settle on the Lowland 
peripheries of Aberdeenshire during the fourteenth century. A 
cadet line of the Perthshire Robertsons became established as 
burgess of Inverness in the following century.” 

Genealogical evidence as recorded in chronicles, poetry 
and clan lists have tended to be dismissed for their manifest 
fabrication of myths and promotion of spurious associations. 
Thus, the genealogy manufactured by Lachlan Mackintosh of 
Kinrara in the later seventeenth century sought to belittle the 
other clans associated with the Mackintoshes in the 
ClanChattan confederacy. At the same time, Kinrara claimed 
kinship with all families of a similar name to Mackintosh, 
notably all families surnamed Tosh from the Perthshire 
Highlands to Aberdeenshire. The genealogy devised by Hugh 
MacDonald for his chief and patron, Sir James MacDonald of 
Sleat in the mid-seventeenth century, attested to the former 
political ascendancy of the ClanDonald of the Isles by 
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claiming that such clans as the Robertsons, MacNabs and 
Mackintoshes originated as their clients. In like manner, the 
Campbell of Craignish genealogy compiled as late as the 
1720s, claimed that the Robertsons and the MacNaughtons 
were originally Campbell clients.** Nonetheless, these same 
genealogies have undoubted, if incidental strengths. It is the 
Craignish manuscript which reveals that the Campbells of 
Cawdor used the cover of the Bishops Wars of 1639-40 to 
forcibly evict the remnants of the ClanDonald South from 
Islay to Ulster and thereby complements the contempor- 
aneously documented activities of the Campbells of Argyll in 
removing the last vestiges of this expropriated clan from 
Kintyre, Colonsay and Jura.” The MacDonalds of Sleat 
genealogy discloses that the MacCottars left the service of the 
MacLeods of Harris to become ensign bearers to the 
Macleans of Duart following a predatory raid on Orkney in 
1460 by Austin son of Alexander MacDonald, Lord of the 
Isles.“ The Kinrara manuscript gives perhaps the most telling 
testimony to the presumption of mobility underlining Gaelic 
society in the era of clanship. The progeny of a Mackintosh 
family in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century who 
had lived for three generations with the Frasers of Lovat were 
deemed to have transferred their allegiance to that clan. 
Henceforth, their heritage or duthchas, that is their 
expectation of a kindly or protected tenancy in return for 
personal allegiance, was bound up with the Frasers of Lovat 
not the ClanChattan. That association for three generations 
was the norm for the acquisition of duthchas was borne out 
by the Mackintosh estate papers for the seventeenth century. 
Families in Strathnairn and Badenoch associated for less than 
three generations were not eligible for a protected tenancy 
and therefore faced removal when their leases as tenant- 
farmers expired.” 

Oral tradition, whether conveyed through vernacular poetry 
or the folk-tale, was subject to censorious and unsympathetic 
editing as well as inadvertent omissions and mistranscriptions 
when collected from the eighteenth century onwards. In some 
instances, evidence of mobility through Gaeldom may be as 
much poetic licence as an actual itinerary. Alasdair 
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MacColla, the Gaelic hero of the Royalist cause in the civil 
wars in Scotland and Ireland was killed at Knocknanuss, 
County Cork, in November 1647. lain Lom alias John 
MacDonald from Keppoch, the foremost vernacular poet of 
the seventeenth century, attested that news of MacColla’s 
death was conveyed by a harper who crossed the North 
Channel from Dungannon, County Down to Portpatrick in 
Wigtonshire before proceeding to the Highlands. The shortest 
sea crossing was between County Antrim and Kintyre in 
Argyllshire. Neither the route through Galloway nor that 
through Kintyre was particularly secure for Royalist 
sympathisers though arguably a Gael would be less 
conspicuous in the latter area. It is a tempting conjecture, 
therefore, that Iain Lom selected the passage of an 
unidentified harper through Galloway as a literary motif 
linking the traditional messenger of social tidings to an area 
that had been customarily associated with Gaeldom well into 
the sixteenth century. More prosaicaly, however, Galloway 
was not then riven with the plague that afflicted Kintyre for 
over two years from 1647." 

Oral tradition does, however, provide more direct and 
verifiable evidence of social mobility. The Dewar Manuscript 
collated in the nineteenth century, not only gives a clear 
guide to the murky establishment of the Stewarts of Appin in 
the Lorne district of Argyllshire as successors to their 
kinsmen from the Perthshire Highlands in the later fourteenth 
century, but also records their endeavours to repopulate 
Appin in the wake of clan feuding and the Black Death. As 
well as drawing MacLarens from the Perthshire Highlands, 
the Stewarts also looked to the Lennox to attract settlers from 
the clans of Colquhoun and Buchanan.*' Despite the endemic 
feuding associated with clanship from the later middle ages, 
which is enhanced by vernacular poetry but moderated by 
folk-tradition, there was no further significant movement of 
migrants to resettle parts of Gaeldom until the mid- 
seventeenth century when the devastation and dislocation that 
characterised the civil wars of the 1640s resulted in families 
being recruited from the Lowland shires of Ayr and Renfrew 
to repopulate parts of Mid-Argyll, Cowal and Kintyre.” 
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Oral tradition, like genealogy, is particularly supportive of 
conventional documentary records in determining social 
mobility from the local associations of families and their 
naming peculiarities. Oral tradition has been used to establish 
three successive waves of settlement by MacDonalds in North 
Uist. The Siol Murchaidh, a cadet line of the fourteenth 
century were the illegitimate descendants of Angus Og of the 
Isles, under whom the ClanDonald rose to prominence 
through his association with Robert the Bruce during the 
Wars of Independence. The Siol Ghoraidh was a cadet line 
descended from the marriage of John of the Isles to Amy 
MacRuari in 1401. The Siol Domhnall Hearach were cadets 
established in the wake of the acquisition of North Uist by the 
MacDonalds of Sleat in 1469. Oral tradition also makes clear 
that the MacRuaris in North Uist during the seventeenth 
century were not descended from the MacRuaris of Garmoran 
whose main line was defunct by 1346, but from a professional 
class of smiths operating in Trotternish in Skye from the early 
sixteenth century. Patronage from the MacDonalds of Sleat 
no doubt explains their subsequent movement to North Uist. 
Oral tradition also helps trace the movement of MacAulays 
from Lewis through Harris to North Uist by the seventeenth 
century. Their movement is traced from the personal name 
Zachary or Sgaire, peculiar to that branch of the MacAulays. 
In like manner, the name Cain, an anglicised derivation of the 
personal name Ceidhean and the patronymic MacCianan, was 
peculiar to the Morrisons of Lewis and Harris.” 

Oral tradition as recorded through exclusive personal 
names can also serve to identify and differentiate branches of 
dispersed clans such as the MacInnes who were the original 
settlers, together with the MacGillvrays and the MacFaddens 
along the Sound of Mull in the time of Somerled. From the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century they enjoyed the patronage 
of Somerled’s descendants as the Lords of the Isles. 
However, the loss of favour that followed the setting aside of 
Aimi MacRuari by John of the Isles in 1356, coupled to the 
acquisitive ambitions of the Macleans of Duart, led to their 
collective expropriation and dispersal from Ardgour and 
Morvern. On the mainland, the main MacInnes branches 
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became satellites of the Camerons of Lochiel as the 
MacMasters of Achader as of the MacDonalds of Keppoch 
and of Glencoe. In the islands, branches became satellites of 
the Macleans of Duart in Mull, of the MacDonalds of Sleat in 
Skye and of the MacDonalds of Clanranald in South Uist. The 
personal name Paul traditionally appears to have applied 
exclusively to the MacInnes associates of the MacDonalds of 
Glencoe; the personal name Charles to the MacInnes 
associates of the Macleans of Duart; and the personal name 
Miles to the MacInnes associates of the MacDonalds of 
Sleat.“ 

The evidence for the incidence and extent of social 
mobility within Scottish Gaeldom prior to the mid-eighteenth 
century is primarily anecdotal rather than statistical. 
Nonetheless, the presumption of mobility within medieval 
and early modern Gaeldom is furthered by a push/pull 
analysis of migration. Among the clan elite there were 
particular customs which facilitated episodic migration in 
succeeding generations. Thus, the practice of fostering 
secured a link that pulled together the Gunns of Sutherland 
and the MacLeods of Dunvegan in Skye, the MacDonalds of 
Keppoch in Lochaber and the Mackays of Strathnaver, and 
the ClanDonald South in Antrim and the Stewarts of Arran 
and Bute. Families participating in marriage trains were 
drawn occasionally to convert temporary into permanent 
migration. Marriage alliances to the MacKenzies is deemed to 
have pulled the MaclIvers in the thirteenth century and the 
Macleays in the fourteenth century from Argyll to Wester 
Ross. In the sixteenth century a cadet line of the Kennedys of 
Galloway, the Clan Ualrig, resettled in Lochaber as the 
Kennedys of Lenachan having accompanied a marriage train 
to the MacDonalds of Glengarry.* 

Undoubtedly, the most noticeably mobile in Scottish as in 
Irish Gaeldom in the middle ages were the professional 
classes who episodically interchanged medical, poetical, 
building and, perhaps, devotional skills in their schools. The 
professional families were pulled by patronage from the fine 
of diverse clans, as indeed from landlords on the Lowland 
peripheries, to migrate temporarily from the territories of the 
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clan to which they were principally attached. As in the case 
of the marriage trains, the lure of patronage could convert 
temporary into permanent migration, particularly as 
professional families were prepared to diversify. As well as 
being bards to the Lords of the Isles from around 1300 to 
1493 and the MacDonalds of Clanranald from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries, the MacMhurich family had settled 
in Knoydart and on the isle of Oransay as clerics in the course 
of the sixteenth century and as medicinars on Islay by the 
seventeenth century. In the course of the sixteenth century, 
the clerical family of MacCalman from Argyll, known by the 
patronymic Iain MacMhurchaidh, moved through Stronaba in 
Lochaber during the 1530s, to settle in Wester Ross as 
keepers of Eilean Donan Castle. Having anglicised their name 
to Murison, they subsequently spread from Wester Ross to 
Skye in the managerial capacity of tacksmen. Reputedly, the 
MacCalmans were originally Buchanans from the Lennox. In 
some instances, however, professional families were not so 
much pulled as pushed to diversify. The arrival of the 
O’Conchobar/MacConnacher family in Lorne as medicinars 
to the Campbells of Argyll as well as the MacDougalls of 
Dunnollie influenced the MacLachlans of Kilbride, who had 
been hereditary physicians to the Campbells since the 
fifteenth century to seek alternative employment as clergy. 
Conversely, the MacPhails, a clerical family associated with 
the Campbells of Cawdor in the sixteenth century took up 
medicine in competition to the MacConnachers by the early 
seventeenth century. By this time, however, the declining 
sources of patronage from a clan elite intent on assimilation 
into the Scottish landed classes was pushing professional 
families primarily towards clerical careers. Indeed, the Kirk 
of Scotland was to become the principal source of patronage 
for professional families in the two centuries that followed 
the Reformation of 1560.” 

Certain further caveats must also be observed about the 
mobility of the professional or specialist families. Some cadet 
lines of principal clans were pulled towards professional or 
specialist positions with other clans to counter downward 
social mobility within their own clan. A cadet line of the 
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Macleans of Ardgour in Lochaber established themselves on 
the isle of Boreray, North Uist, in the course of the fifteenth 
century as bailies or factors to the MacDonalds of Sleat from 
which capacity they rose to become landowners in their own 
right by the eighteenth century. Alternatively, former landed 
families were pushed into becoming professionals to 
guarantee their survival. The MacSweens of Knapdale headed 
the powerful clan confederacy in Mid-Argyll and Cowal that 
suffered displacement for their opposition to the expansionist 
plans of the Scottish Crown in the thirteenth century. While 
the main line of the MacSweens migrated to Ireland as the 
gallowglass family of Sweeney, a cadet line may well have 
survived on the western seaboard as the MacSporrans, in their 
professional capacity as pursemasters to the Lords of the Isles 
under whose patronage they resettled in Kintyre. The 
associated family of MacLea or Dunsleve variously became 
clerics in Lorne, keepers of relics in Lismore and surgeons to 
the Lamonts in Cowal in the later middle ages.” 

Caution must be exercised, however, before presuming that 
all members of a particular profession or specialism can be 
assigned to the same or associated families. There is no 
apparent lineal connection between the Dunsleve or Living- 
stone keepers of the relics of St Moluag for the bishopric of 
Lismore with the Dewar family, keepers of the relics of St. 
Fillan, who were affiliated to the MacNabs of Lochtayside or 
with the MacPhuns who, as keepers of the relics of St. Munn, 
were one of the original Cowal families absorbed as satellites 
by the Campbells of Argyll. There is likewise no apparent 
connection between the Morrisons as the leading lawgivers or 
brieves in the western isles during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century and the contemporaneous family of brives, Mac 
a Bhruin anglicised as MacBrayne in Bute and Arran.” 
Although the Macbeths or Beatons spread as far east as 
Angus from the western seaboard during the fourteenth 
century, the medicinar family that emerged in Sutherland 
from the fifteenth century was, according to Melness 
tradition, descended of Farquhar the Leech who was not a 
Macbeth though his family subsequently deemed it 
professionally prudent to adopt that lineage.” 
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The mobility of professional and specialist families was not 
always linked to the retention of their hereditary occupations. 
The Maclavertys or McLartys served as negotiators for the 
Lords of the Isles while based in Kintyre as subsequently for 
the Campbells of Argyll when domiciled in Lorne, but there 
is no evidence that members of the family who had moved to 
Galloway retained this occupation. The administrative skills 
that facilitated the movement of Mackays from Kintyre and 
Islay to Galloway in the fourteenth century cannot necessarily 
be deemed as influential in their movement to North Uist by 
way of Skye in the sixteenth century. Conversely, a cadet line 
of the Macintyres of Glenoe in Lorne who moved to 
Kilmartin in Mid-Argyll as the Clantyre McCoshem in the 
sixteenth century, probably moved to South Uist under the 
patronymic Vic Coshem in the early seventeenth century on 
account of their retention of artisan skills as wrights. In like 
manner, another Kilmartin family, the MacKissocks who 
were standard-bearers to the ClanCampbell may have moved 
in that capacity to South Uist under the MacDonalds of 
Clanranald in the sixteenth century using the patronymic 
MacIlle Riabhaich anglicised as Macisaac.”! 

By the early modern period, professional or specialist 
families had usually secured their position as tacksmen, the 
managerial role over farming townships which allowed them 
to maintain a local position of influence after their hereditary 
function had lost its force. The rental of the earldom of Arran 
in 1637 provides apposite testimony to the past mobility of 
Gaelic families who retained around a third of the 6] 
townships itemised. Of the 15 families cited as tacksmen, 
eight were recognisably Gaelic. Three would appear to have 
moved in from Galloway and the south-west. The most 
important of these families was descended from the 
Fullartons of Dundonald in Aryshire who had adopted a 
Gaelic identity after being awarded the coronership of the 
island through their association with Robert the Bruce and his 
Stewart successors in the fourteenth century. During the 
period they exercised this office up to 1541 they had taken 
the patronymic MacLughaidh, son of Lewis, which had 
subsequently been anglicised as the surname MacClowie or 
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MacCloy. Of the three families from Kintyre, two — 
MacQuhirritie or MacCurrie and MacClarsach — were 
respectively descended from bards and harpers while the third 
MacAllester was a cadet line of the ClanDonald South. 
Among the Stewarts were cadets from the family of Bute. The 
furthest travelled family was the Mackintoshes alias Millars 
who had come from Lochaber as associates of the Lords of 
the Isles in the professional capacity of a clerical family with 
special responsibility for keeping a stone-globe reputed to 
have restorative powers to remove stitch pains from the sides 
of the sick and to cause confusion when cast in a bottle 
among the ranks of the enemy. Their change of name 
reflected a change of occupation, presumably post- 
Reformation.” 

Despite the political vacuum created by the forfeiture of 
the Lordship of the Isles in 1493, the search for landed 
position was not necessarily the prime motivating factor in 
drawing families from elsewhere in Scottish Gaeldom to the 
western seaboard in the sixteenth century. The pulling of 
Gaelic families to the western seaboard, which was arguably 
the most significant incidence of social mobility since the 
Wars of Independence, relates to the development of the 
buannachan for mercenary services in the Irish Wars. 
Families came either to enroll, replenish or serve the 
buannachan. The principal Scottish contractor of buannachan 
were the ClanDonald South who had acquired estates in 
Antrim through a judicious marriage to the Burke family in 
the late fourteenth century. Their patronage did lead to some 
buannachan from their own and at least seven other clans 
becoming permanent rather than just episodic migrants to 
Ulster in the later sixteenth century. The redundancy of the 
buannachan, the Scottish complement to the plantation of 
Ulster by James VI and I in the early seventeenth century, 
acted not only as a break to, but changed the nature of, 
migration from the rest of Scottish Gaeldom to the western 
seaboard. The redundancy of the buannachan was mainly 
absorbed through a more commercial approach to estate 
management which put emphasis on more intensive arable 
and pastoral farming and the acquisition of occupational 
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skills as smiths, millers, foresters, grazers, wrights, builders 
and dykers which were no longer regarded as the hereditary 
preserve of specialist families.* 

However, the redundancy of the buannachan also 
coincided with an upsurge in migration from Scottish 
Gaeldom to Ulster, notably but not exclusively to the estates 
of the MacDonnells of Antrim, the Irish branch of the 
ClanDonald South that were foremost among the prominent 
Irish families who had retained Crown favour as landowners 
in Ulster. Notwithstanding the lack of standardised 
orthographies, regional variations in Gaelic pronunciation and 
corruptions in transcribing from Gaelic to English, surnames 
cited in the muster-rolls of Ulster for the 1630s and periodic 
population surveys of that province in the 1650s and 1660s, 
suggests not only a considerable settlement of former 
buannachan but also significant migration of Highland 
farming and labouring families, particularly from the adjacent 
shires of Argyll and Bute. Members of at least 16 former 
satellite families to the clans on the western seaboard were 
established in Ulster by the mid-seventeenth century. 
Migration from Scottish Gaeldom to Ulster also involved 
families outwith the western seaboard. This was a staged 
process in which some families never went further than 
Argyllshire. Although the surname Munro was to gain 
prominence in Ulster in the course of the seventeenth century, 
a family from that clan in Easter Ross using the patronymic 
MacNoravich had moved in to Glenshira on Lochfyneside by 
1617, where they proceeded to put down roots only reverting 
to their clan name by the mid-eighteenth century. Migration 
to Ulster, whether direct or staged, was boosted erratically in 
the later seventeenth century as evident from the irregular 
incursions of Gaelic-speaking presbyterian missionaries from 
Argyllshire by the 1690s.“ 

Such migration, which required the negotiation of farming 
leases and labouring conditions, is indicative of growing 
commercial confidence within Scottish Gaeldom. Three 
further significant commercial features characterised social 
mobility from early modern Gaeldom. The expansion of the 
cattle trade linked to the emergence of London as the largest 
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city in Europe and the growing imperial demands for salt- 
beef for the Royal Navy created a new specialist elite of 
seasonal migrants, the drovers, on whose capacity to 
accurately gauge market demands the economy of most 
Highland estates came increasingly to depend by the 1680s." 
At the same time, the intensification of agriculture in the 
Lowlands, particularly in the Lothians created a demand for 
seasonal labour from the Highlands. Indeed, by the 1740s, the 
seasonal movement of agricultural labourers to the Lowlands 
was an integral facet of the economy of Argyllshire.” 
Younger sons of the clan elite had become established in the 
legal, medical and clerical professions as well as the 
merchant and craft guilds in the cities of Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow from the outset of the seventeenth 
century. By the end of that century, Highlanders from outwith 
the ranks were being drawn permanently as traders, artisans 
and labourers to these expanding cities. Indeed, the Glasgow 
Highland Society was established in 1727 to provide 
bursaries and apprenticeships for the sons of widows and 
other deserving indigent families in and around the city.” 

By the mid-eighteenth century, Scottish Gaeldom was 
undergoing extensive tenurial change as the clan elite sought 
to exploit to the full the commercial potential of their estates 
through cattle ranching, sheep farming and crofting tied to 
fishing, quarrying and kelping. Comparatively, Gaelic society 
lacked the commercial confidence that characterised local 
communities during the contemporaneous Lowland 
Clearance. But social mobility within and from Scottish 
Gaeldom was by no means devoid of commercial confidence. 
Indeed, by this juncture, Gaelic society at all levels was 
highly mobile. In 1718, a contingent of enterprising 
MacTavishes left North Knapdale in Argyll for Stratherrick in 
the Central Highlands.” Simultaneously, horizons were 
broadening. Gaels were emigrating to resettle in Highland 
colonies in Jamaica from the 1720s, Georgia from the 1730s 
and North Carolina and New York State from the 1740s.60 
Such mobility was rooted in a tradition that goes back to the 
origins of clanship in the middle ages. This ongoing 
presumption within Scottish Gaeldom calls, in turn, for a 
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reappraisal of the Clearances from the perspective of a mobile 
society moving away from its traditional roots yet growing in 
commercial confidence. 
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THE McLAGAN MSS IN GLASGOW UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY: A SURVEY 


DERICK S. THOMSON 
2nd December, 1994 


This paper will attempt an overall re-assessment of this 
important collection of manuscripts, including surveys of 
what the collection contains and how it has been described 
and used over the last two centuries and more. There is 
considerable potential in this collection which has not been 
adequately exploited yet. It is also worth considering in some 
detail how McLagan’s long-sustained enthusiasm for this 
work fits into the landscape of eighteenth-century Scotland. 
James McLagan was born in 1728 at Ballechin, in the 
parish of Logierait, within a mile or two of the point where 
the River Tay joins the River Tummel. He matriculated at St 
Andrews University in session 1750-51, when he would be 
22/23 years of age. It was not until 1760 that he was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Dunkeld, and appointed to a mission 
station, the Chapel of Ease at Amulree. The gap between 
matriculation and ordination is not unduly long for these 
times. In 1764 he was appointed Chaplain to the 42nd 
Regiment, the Black Watch which had initially been raised at 
Aberfeldy. His predecessor as Chaplain was Adam Ferguson, 
another Gaelic-speaking Perthshire man, later to become a 
noted Professor at the University of Edinburgh, and a 
prominent figure in Enlightenment circles there. During his 
period with the Black Watch McLagan served in the 
American War of Independence, had a spell in the Isle of 
Man, and in 1776, while stationed in Glasgow, had the 
freedom of the City conferred on him. In 1781 he was 
admitted to the charge of Blair Atholl and Strowan, and he 
held this charge until his death in 1805. He wrote the article 
on that parish in the 1792 Statistical Account (Vol. 2), 
including warnings about the weakening of Gaelic, and 
speculation, sometimes credible and sometimes not, about the 
derivation of place-names.' In 1784 he married Catherine 
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Stuart, daughter of James Stewart, minister of Killin. She was 
half his age then (28 to his 56), and they had a family of four 
sons and three daughters. Their eldest son, also James, 
ministered in two Perthshire parishes and was latterly 
Professor of Divinity at King’s College, Aberdeen. 

McLagan’s deep interest in Gaelic language, and especially 
Gaelic verse, was both a personal one and part of a 
contemporary movement or awakening, no doubt closely 
connected with the traumatic events of the first half of the 
eighteenth century: the Union of the Parliaments in 1707 and 
the Risings of 1715 and 1745. James Macpherson, his slightly 
younger contemporary (born 1736), was originally motivated 
in a similar way, though his career soon took a different 
direction. The Rev. Alexander Pope was noting down Gaelic 
heroic ballads in the 1730s, the first of a ‘new wave’ of such 
collectors, while Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair had shown, long 
before the “45. the extent of his commitment to the Gaelic 
ethos. It is true that James MacPherson’s high-profile 
publications in the early 1760s gave an additional stimulus to 
collectors, but the basic interest was already in place. 
Macpherson wrote at least three letters to McLagan, in 
October 1760 and January and February 1761.“ In the first of 
these he says, “By letters from Edinburgh, as well as 
gentlemen of your acquaintance, I am informed, that you have 
a good collection of poems of the kind I want”. The two later 
letters acknowledged receipt of several poems from 
McLagan, naming two of them, and telling McLagan that he 
had laid his hands on an epic (one of the earliest references to 
his forthcoming Fingal, which was to be published at the end 
of 1761). 

In 1800 McLagan told John Leyden,’ author of Journal of a 
Tour in the Highlands and Western Islands of Scotland in 
1800. that he had made many collections of Ossianic ballads 
while still at school and college and that he had given James 
Macpherson “about thirteen poems”. There seems no reason 
to doubt this late testimony, which suggests that he was 
making such collections before 1750 and during the 1750s. It 
has been usual to date his Collection of MSS c. 1755-1805, 
but it would perhaps be more accurate to use c. 1750. One of 
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his late ballad items is dated 1803, so he sustained this 
particular interest into his mid-seventies. 

Several of McLagan’s University contemporaries had 
similar interests. Jerome Stone, briefly Rector of Dunkeld 
Academy, matriculated at St Andrews in 1747-48, and ten of 
the ballads he collected survive. Donald MacNicol, who 
matriculated in 1753-54, made a large collection of Gaelic 
material, some of it unfortunately lost without trace. Other St 
Andrews contemporaries were Joseph McIntyre, from 
Glenorchy (matriculated 1752-53), Archibald McArthur from 
Glenlyon, later minister in Mull (matriculated 1754-55), and 
John Stuart from Killin, later to be minister in Luss, and 
brother of McLagan’s future wife (matriculated 1754-55). All 
of these clergymen were involved in Gaelic literary matters, 
and several of them contributed also to McLagan’s 
Collection. 

His ministerial and his army contacts can be seen to play an 
Important part in his collecting work. The main support for a 
Gaelic revival, especially in literary collection and recording, 
comes from the clergy, with some clear support from lairds 
and tacksmen, and some of McLagan’s army contacts were 
probably useful in the latter cases. More general indications 
of support from persons of hereditary eminence show up in 
publications of the time, e.g. Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair’s 
dedication of his 1751 poems to Walter MacFarlane, chief of 
his clan, the Eigg Collection’s dedication to James Grant, 
younger of Coriemony, the Gillies Collection dedicated to 
David Stewart Erskine, Earl of Buchan, and to Lord Cardross. 
McLagan seems to have had a good relationship with the 
Duke of Atholl, and to have been a friend of Macintyre of 
Glen Noe, himself a Gaelic poet. Some of the poetry from 
western parts of the country, including the islands, seems to 
have come to him through such friends and contacts, rather 
than by direct collecting by McLagan on location. We should 
remember also that Ewen MacDiarmid, another notable 
Perthshire collector of Gaelic verse, had made a collection of 
Ossianic ballads about 1762, and one of Gaelic verse more 
generally c. 1770.* 

At various points in his career we can see that McLagan 
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was involved in matters of Gaelic and related scholarly 
interest. While with his regiment in the Isle of Man (c. 1770) 
he was sometimes consulted on items of vocabulary by Philip 
Moore and John Kelly, who were preparing the Manx 
translation of the Old Testament for publication (see R.L. 
Thomson’s article on “McLagan MS 180” and the note under 
the item Gaelck in Kelly’s Manx-English Dictionary’). MS 
122, which probably dates from the mid-1770s or slightly 
earlier, has as its first item ‘Proposals for publishing Galic- 
Anglo and Anglo-Galic Dictionary’; this refers to the 
‘Highland Gentlemen’s Dictionary’ as it is referred to in 
National Library of Scotland MS Adv. 73.3.5, but the project 
did not come to fruition. In the following decade he was 
closely involved in work on the anthology usually referred to 
as the Gillies Collection of 1786. Gillies was the publisher, 
and though he is described as the Editor it seems that he had 
little or no Gaelic expertise. He says “The following Poems 
were transmitted to the Editor by several clergymen and other 
Gentlemen in the Highlands, who were so kind as to take the 
trouble of collecting them”. The form of words is rather 
misleading. Their kindness was less to the Editor than to 
posterity. This Collection has a very strong representation of 
poems from the McLagan MSS, sometimes reproducing the 
variant readings and glosses very exactly as in the MSS. It is 
thought that McLagan was the chief force behind this 
publication. It is likely also that he provided material and 
advice for another of John Gillies’s publications, Clan Feuds 
and Songs (Glasgow. 1780). Late in his life, McLagan was 
consulted by the Committee of the Highland Society, in the 
course of their investigation of the Ossianic controversy, and 
he sent papers to them (thought to be an anthology of the 
ballads) which have not survived, though their originals are 
probably in his MS Collection.’ 

It is clear from the surviving collection of MSS that this 
work continued to be an attractive hobby for James McLagan 
for most of his life. There is a scatter of dated MSS from 
1756 to 1803, but the great majority do not have dates. The 
collection as it exists now in Glasgow University Library runs 
from 1 to 252, but the two final MSS are early twentieth- 
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century ones descriptive of the collection or its origins. Ten 
of the 250 MSS are now missing, though five of these were 
there in the early 1950s when I first made a listing of items in 
the collection. Some general statistics will help to show the 
scale and variety of this collection. 

In the surviving MSS there are 1650 pages with writing, 
and a total of approximately 630 individual items ( I use 
‘approximately’ since in a few cases it is difficult to be sure 
whether some items are part of one unit or separate ones). 
The largest category is that of anonymous verse (294 items), 
though some of these can eventually be assigned to known 
authors. The next largest category is items of verse by named 
authors or authors who are well-known though the MS does 
not always have an ascription (182 items): this includes 
duplication of several titles. In the category of heroic ballads 
and related pieces such as ‘Comhairle Chormaic” ones, there 
are 98 items. There are 19 prose items, 16 instances of non- 
Gaelic verse, and 25 miscellaneous items (including short 
charms, genealogies, prayers, Latin items and the two notes 
on the origins of the Collection). 

There have been various descriptions of the Collection, 
varying in detail and accuracy, and also a series of published 
extracts from it. These can be briefly summarised as follows: 

(1) Alexander Cameron’s Reliquiae Celticae, Vol. 1 
(1892), posthumously edited by Alexander MacBain and John 
Kennedy, has McLagan texts (pp. 295-370): these include 25 
out of the 48 different Ossianic items in McLagan, and refer 
to 11 others without reproducing them. Some of these are 
variant versions, and in all Cameron has 41 items out of a 
total of 98 Ossianic and related items in McLagan. He 
confines himself entirely to this particular category of poetry. 
Donald Mackinnon, in his Descriptive Catalogue of Gaelic 
Manuscripts, makes the rather inaccurate statement that all 
the Ossianic ballads from McLagan were printed in 
Cameron’s book." 

(2) John Kennedy, in a series of five papers delivered to the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, from 1897 to 1905 (Vols. XXI to 
XXVI) gives a selection of items from the Collection, without 
references to the individual MSS they are taken from. There 
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are 47 items in all, with a mix of anonymous and ascribed 
Items, and a paper on MS 68 (the MacCodrum MS) which 
gives only variant readings and additional verses not included 
in the printed versions of MacCodrum’s work available at the 
time. The Society evidently suppressed two poems by the 
Rev. John Macinnes, “as they deal with religious 
controversial matters”, and a third poem on the grounds that 
it had appeared in the Eigg Collection.’ 

(3) Five ballads from the Collection, not printed in 
Reliquiae Celticae, are included in my book The Gaelic 
Sources of Macpherson’s Ossian, Appendix III, pp. 91-100 
(1952). 

(4) R.L. Thomson published three Manx items from MS 
180 in Scottish Gaelic Studies, Vol. 9 (1961). 

(5) A series of thirteen articles entitled ‘Bho LSS 
MhicLathagain’ appeared in Gairm between 1980 and 1989. 
These were associated with the on-going edition of Ewen 
MacDiarmid’s collection,’ often giving the McLagan variant 
versions of items in MacDiarmid. 

(6) Extracts from the Collection have appeared in other 
printed sources, such as the MacDonald Collection of Gaelic 
Poetry, without specific acknowledgement of their origin. 

The Collection has been used by more recent editors of 
named poets, and this aspect of the topic will be discussed a 
little later in this paper. 

An early description of the Collection was given by Donald 
Mackinnon in his Catalogue of 1912.'° There is a lot of useful 
detail in this account, though he does not consistently give 
MS numbers for items referred to. John Mackechnie’s 
Catalogue of Gaelic Manuscripts in Selected Libraries in 
Great Britain and Ireland has a much more detailed 
description,'' giving the dimensions of individual MSS, the 
extent of poems in lines/quatrains, opening lines, and some 
details of other sources, printings etc. He lists as missing in 
1954 a number of MSS which are now in the Collection (Nos. 
24, 34, 59, 82). Mackechnie comments that the Collection 
was “written by at least forty-seven different hands including 
that of the Reverend James McLagan”. 

The Collection has been used as a source by several editors 
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of the works of specific poets in the course of this century, 
and it is to be hoped that this will be a continuing process. 
MS 68 is chiefly a collection of John MacCodrum’s poems, 
and this was used by William Matheson in his edition of 
1938, as was the short item in MS 49.'* MS 222(a) has 
versions of ‘Oran teasaich’ and ‘Marbhrann Chaiptein 
Fergusson’, apparently not used in Matheson’s edition. 
Several of Donnchadh Ban’s poems are included in the 
Collection e.g. ‘Moladh Choire Cheathaich’ in MS 32, ‘lain 
Caimbeul a’ Bhanca’ in MS 41, ‘Oran Bhuile’ (i.e. Wilkes) in 
MS 67, “Cumha Iarla Bhraghaid Albann’ in MS 121, and 
“Moladh Beinn Dòbhrain’ in MS 184. Angus MacLeod 
apparently did not use these sources in his edition of 1952." 
The ‘Iain Caimbeul a’ Bhanca’ version is in MS 41, dated 
1756, and this gives us a dating of 1756 or earlier for the 
song. McLagan also has a poem not included in existing 
editions of Donnchadh Ban. This is in MS 162, and is entitled 
‘Cluais (sic) a’ Bhuic’. This is presented as a dialogue 
between Nic an t-Saoir (an inn-keeper) and someone called 
MacGhill’-mhaoil, who is accused of severing the ear from 
the head of the boc or roebuck. The poem is ascribed in the 
MS to ‘Donncha ban Mc an t-saoir’, and one wonders if 
McLagan got it from John Stuart of Killin, his St Andrews 
contemporary and later to be closely involved in the 
publication of Donnchadh Ban’s poems. The text is included 
here, edited lightly, mainly to the extent of normalising 
orthography. 


CLUAS A’ BHUIC 
le Donnchadh Ban Mac an t-Saoir 
(from McLagan MS 162, pp. 7-8) 


Fhir a thug a’ chluas on chlaigeann. 
MhicGhille-mhaoil nan toitean, 
Is ioma crioman bradach 


A chuaidh riamh ad chlosaich. 
5 Nuairab’ áirde t’ acras 
Cha bhiodh tamh no clos ort; 
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B’ olc an t-àit dhuit tachairt 
An cuilidh fhas mna bochda. 


A bhean a rinn an dan, 

Chan eil do chainnt dam réir: 
Mun chluais a bh’ ann mo laimh 
Gun naraich thu mi fhéin. 

Ar leamsa nach b’ i choir 

Ged thug thu dhòmhsa ’m beum 
’S a Huthad fear dh’ itheadh feòil 
A bha d@’ ad sheòrsa fèin. 


B’ e miann an t-seòrsa dan raibh thusa 
Bior is ròst is feóil bhradach: 

An fheòil ga toiteadh “na glutaibh, 

"Na plucaibh nar sgor no ar farsaing; 
Tiirlich a-suas ri la uisge 

Am bun stùic ’s an sgèith stacain, 

An uair nach fhaghaidh sibh muilt-fheoil 
Bu mhurtairean sibh air mairt-fheoil. 


Cha bu mhurtairean sinn air mairt-fheoil 
Am bun stacain no ’n taice chraobh, 

Cha mhòth’ dh’ iarramaid feòil bhradach 
Os nì ceart dan tug sinn gaol. 

Ged bhiomaid mòran na bu mhiosa 

Cha bu ghlic do Nic an t-Saoir 

A shaoilsinn gun cuireadh i deasbad 
Nach freagaireadh MacGhille-mhaoil. 


Air fheabhas gun cuireadh tu deasbad 

No dh’ aon fhreagairt gun toir thusa, 
Thug thu a’ chluas a-mach le gradaig 
Lom on chlaigeann bhàrr mo bhuic-sa, 
Thug thu dathadh dhi san lasair, 

Chuaidh thu “na dàil gun bhruiche, 

Mar ghrèim glamhair am beul madaidh 
Air dhroch cagnadh ’s air ghrad shlugadh. 
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*S ann on mhnaoi a bha ’s taigh-òsda 
Fhuair mi an còmhradh nach raibh binn, 
Sgathadh airson beagan feola 
Gur h-e siud a leòn mi m chrìdh. 
45 Ge do bha mo làmhan luath 
Nam biodh ise suairce grinn 
Chan aoireadh i mi cho chruaidh 
A chionn a’ chluais thoirt far a’ chinn. 


The poem is presented as a dialogue, with the inn-keeper 
woman speaking in stanza one, and MacGhille-mhaoil in 
stanza two, and alternating in this way throughout. 
Considering McLagan’s close contacts with the Stewarts of 
Killin, and their contacts with Donnchadh Ban, it is difficult 


not 


to take the ascription at face-value. If this is Donnchadh 


Ban’s work it shows a skill in satire and humour which 
surfaces occasionally in his work e.g. in ‘Oran don Tàillear’ 
(MacLeod, pp. 90 ff.) 


(Brief notes and glossary to above poem: 

toitean — piece of flesh; steak, chop etc. 

bradach — associated with stealing 

cuile/cuilidh — store, press 

fas — empty 

bior — roasting spit 

foiteadh — roasting 

glut — large portion (such as glutton would eat) (?) 

pluc — lump 

sgor — steep hill, height 

farsaing — open countryside (7?) 
(Line 20 in McL reads Na plucaibh na’r scor nan 
farsuin, and it is difficult to make satisfactory sense 
of it) 

tuirleach — (also turlach) — fire, blaze 

sgéith — in phrase an sgéith — in the shelter of 

thaghaidh — dialectal form of fhaigheadh (?) 

dathadh (MS datha) — singeing 

glamhair — vice (tool) 

madadh — dog, cur 
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sgathadh |. 43 — cutting off, stinging. The reading is 
conjectural. In the MS, the line has a blank at the 
beginning, then ar son beaga feola, while sgathaidh is 
written in isolation at the foot of p. 8). 


[ain Lom’s work features very prominently in the 
Collection, with thirty-seven items associated with him 
though not always attributed to him. These include some 
variant versions of the same poem e.g. four of the ‘Là Raon 
Ruairidh’ poem, two of ‘Murt na Ceapaich’ etc. These items 
are extensively taken into account in Annie Mackenzie’s 
edition of the poet.’ The popularity of Iain Lom’s work 
among Perthshire and other collectors 1s demonstrated also by 
the presence of seventeen poems attributed to him in the Rev. 
Alexander Irvine’s collection (University of Edinburgh 
Library) and of several in the Donald McNicol and Jerome 
Stone collections. Many of these poems were apparently 
noted from John MacDonald of Dalchosnie in Rannoch 
(MacDonald being of Keppoch origin)." 

Poems by Mairi Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh (six items) were 
taken into account in J. Carmichael Watson’s edition of 
1934.'° Two poems by An Clàrsair Dall were taken into 
account in William Matheson’s edition of 1970,” and seven 
poems by Sileas na Ceapaich in Colm O Baoill’s edition of 
1972." Of five items by Iain Ruadh Stiùbhart, two versions of 
the same poem, apparently by him, are not used in Elizabeth 
E. Mackechnie’s edition.” This poem is entitled ‘Chunncas 
aisling a-rèir’ or ‘Maire Grant’, and occurs in MSS 20 and 91. 

The McLagan Collection is a significant and somewhat 
neglected source for Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair’s 
poetry. There are eight items, occurring in eight different 
MSS. These include three versions of or extracts from 
‘Cuachag an fhasaich’, with various short passages and 
readings not attested elsewhere. The version of the ‘Birlinn’ 
in MS 15 is closely related to the R.I.A. text published by J.L. 
Campbell,” and ‘Imrich Alasdair ás Eigneig’ in MS 120 is 
close to the Eigg version, both deriving, it would seem, from 
the same original. There is an extended version of ‘Smeòrach 
Chlann Raghnaill’, wrongly titled ‘Oran luadha no fucaidh’ 
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in MS 33. This MS has a date ‘1770’ on it, and the other 
earliest text of the ‘Smeòrach’ poem is in the Eigg Collection 
of 1776. A poem in MS 76 is entitled ‘An leòghann an 
aghaidh a’ chabair’, and this has elements of what appear in 
the 1924 edition of the poet” as two separate poems (“Moladh 
an leòghainn, bratach Chlann Dómhnaill” and ‘Dimoladh 
Chabair fèidh’), but the version here is more closely related 
to the latter. A version in MS 89 is also closely related to the 
‘Dimoladh’ of the 1924 edition, but has extensive differences 
also. These two McLagan texts need to be taken into account 
in future editions of the two poems (if they were originally 
two). In the case of the other poems mentioned above, the 
McLagan readings are taken into account in my forthcoming 
edition of selected poems of Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair. 

There are seven Rob Donn items, including three on 
Iseabail NicAoidh. Another poem, ‘Tha mo spiorad fo 
chuing’ (MS 5) has some passages not in the main Rob Donn 
editions. For Dughall Bochanan there is only one item (‘An 
Claigeann’ in MS 20). Fear Srath Mhathaisidh is represented 
by four items, as is Fear Ghlinn Nodha, and other well-known 
poets are represented by two, three or four poems, as with 
Eachann MacLeòid (MS 139), Iain Dubh Mac Iain Mhic 
Ailein (MSS 139-41, 187, 192, 203), Iain Mac Ailein (MSS 
106(b) and 126), Am Bard Mathanach (MS 120), the 
MacDonalds of Dalness (MSS 122, 162), and the Rev. John 
Macinnes (MSS 2, 54 and 73). There are seven items of 
MacMhuirich provenance, including two short extracts from 
Cathal MacMhuirich and two differing versions of the Harlaw 
Brosnachadh.” 

Although there is a natural emphasis on work dating from 
the eighteenth and the seventeenth centuries, there is a scatter 
of earlier items. There are two texts of ‘A’ Chomhachag’ 
(MSS 2 and 73), a poem probably dating from the end of the 
sixteenth century. These texts have been fully taken into 
account in Robert Rankin’s paper on the poem in 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Glasgow.” Two poems 
are attributed, perhaps riskily, to John Carswell: ‘Tréig t’ 
uaisle 's na bi rinn” in MS 30 and ‘Gluais romhad a leabhrain 
bhig” in MS 171. There is a love-song said to have been 
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composed by one of the Argyll chiefs to a daughter of 
MacDonald of Islay (MS 172), and a version of ‘An Duanag 
Ullamh’ (MS 187): a poem addressed to an Earl of Argyll 
which may have been composed around 1520. And in MS 
165(b) there is a short item which is attributed to the Earl of 
Mar, and said to have been composed after the first Battle of 
Inverlochy, fought in 1431. I have suggested some years ago 
that the metre of this short piece is the earliest surviving 
example we have in Scottish Gaelic of a strophic metre which 
is probably to be linked to the ochtfhoclach metre which has a 
much more ancient origin.” A verse of this was quoted by 
Caraid nan Gaidheal in one of his articles in the periodical 
Cuairtear nan Gleann (1840-43) and later reproduced in W.J. 
Watson’s Rosg Gàidhlig.™ It will be of interest to reproduce 
the item from McLagan MS 165(b) in the exact form in which 
it appears there: 


Le Moirear Mar, an deis a chuir air theicheadh le 
Donull Ballach an iar d’ Ionbhar-lochaidh, far ’n do 
mharbhadh an t Iarla Gallach. Ta charn taobh 
Neamhais. 


Bha mi oidhche ann ad theach 

Air mhor beithe “air bheag eaduich; 
’S ionmhuinn am firein ata “muigh, 
O Birein as a Bhreugaich. 


Is maith an Cocair an t Acras 

’S mairg a dheanadh tailceas air a bhiagh, 
Fuarag eorn’ a sail mo bhroige 

Biagh a b’ fhearr a fhuair mi riabh. 


The first verse has a reference to a firean, ‘a small man, a 
dwarf’, called O Birein, from Bregia (in Meath?). It was only 
the second of these verses that was quoted by Caraid nan 
Gaidheal, and in his story the Earl of Mar had met an old 
woman on the hills after being without food or drink for some 
days. She gave him a handful of barley meal, which he 
proceeded to mix with water in his boot. McLagan’s version 
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is a little fuller, however it is to be interpreted. A slight 
editing of the second stanza can bring out the rhyme and 
strophic rhythm more clearly, and perhaps suggest some of 
Mar’s dialect usages: 


Is maith an cocaire an t-ocras, 
“S mairg dhèanadh toilceas air biadh, 
Fuarag eòrn’ á sàil mo bhròige 
Biadh a b’ fheòrr a fhuair mi riamh.” 


Going further back still, there is a version, not very 
authoritative, of the Duan Albanach, ‘A eolcha Alban uile’ in 
MS 79. This is an early text which gives a listing of early 
Scottish kings. The McLagan text is not referred to in 
Kenneth Jackson’s edition of the poem in Celtica.” The MS 
has an insert entitled ‘Na Righrin Ainmnichte sa Ghinealach 
SO’. 

A description of the anonymous verse in the McLagan MSS 
is a very demanding topic. I hope to edit this verse and 
discuss it in detail over the next few years, so that the 
following discussion is only tentative and preliminary. The 
number of items is large — close to three hundred — with a 
fairly wide range of likely datings and a good variety of types 
and styles. These include many lyrical love-songs that 
retained their popularity long after McLagan’s time, many of 
them appearing in anthologies and collections. Here is a short 
selection of titles or first lines: ‘Gur e m’ anam is m’ 
eudail/Chaidh an dé do Ghleann-garadh’, “S fhad tha mi ’m 
ònaran’, ‘An crònan Muileach’, “S daor a cheannaich mi a 
fiadhach’, °S fhad a shiubhail mi “n oidhche’ (alternatively 
‘Nuair a ràinig mi ’m baile’), ‘Chunna mise mo leannan/’S 
cha do dh’ aithnich e “n de mi’, “Nach truagh leat mi ’s mi 'm 
priosan/Mo Mhalai bheag 6’. There are two or more versions 
of some songs e.g. ‘Braigh Uisge Spé’ and “S tric mo shúil 
air an linne’. This latter song seems to have given rise to 
variants which differ widely, and are in effect different songs 
but containing some identical lines and motifs. There are two 
instances beginning with the linne line, one which begins ‘’S 
tric mo shúil air an doras’ and another which begins ‘’S tric 
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mo shúil air an uinneig’. There is a version of ‘Cuachag nan 
Craobh’ in MS 164, dated 1764, which proves that Uilleam 
Ros adapted an existing song which was popular about the 
time of his birth. There are instances of much earlier songs, 
such as ‘MacGriogair á Ruadh-shruth’ (Tha mulad, tha 
mulad) and ‘Ruaig Ghlinne Freoin’ from the early 
seventeenth century, and in many cases McLagan’s texts are 
the earliest known ones. 

Naturally there is a good representation of Perthsire songs, 
with Rannoch and Tayside connections, but McLagan’s wide 
connections, through the Church, the Army, and by virtue of 
his reputation as an active Gaelic enthusiast, ensured that 
many other parts of the country are represented in his 
collection, as for example St Kilda in ‘Oran Irteach’ (Tha 
fleasgach anns a’ bhaile seo), Islay (‘Am fonn Ileach’), and 
Mull (‘An crònan Muileach’). We saw earlier that he included 
MacCodrum’s poems from North Uist, Eachann MacLeoid’s 
from South Uist, An Clarsair Dall from Skye and Lewis, Rob 
Donn from Sutherland, and so on. 

The body of anonymous verse includes many other 
varieties also. There are some hymns, and various items that 
show a clerical background, not always totally respectable, as 
for instance the piece in MS 19 entitled ‘Itheam — Olam — 
Cacam — Caidleam’, which satirises the wastrel and advises 
people to seek God’s way instead. There are poems about 
battles and poems in praise of chiefs. A number of satirical 
items are included, such as ‘Air còmhrag bhan’ in MS 145 
(given an imprecise authorship ‘le Taillear am Muile’), and 
‘Daibhid dreósach crom ciar’ in MS 142. There are poems 
referring to public events and characters e.g. a poem about 
the ban on tartan (MS 165(b)); a poem critical of Dr Johnson, 
with the date 1775, has its author named as ‘Seumas Mac-an-t 
Saoir fear a ghleinne nodha’. There is rather less verse of the 
type known as ‘oran baile’ or ‘village poetry’, but there are 
some examples. A good number of fragments of songs are 
included, only some of them clearly identifiable. 

Old traditional charms and prayers are very sparsely 
represented. Their currency at the time must have been much 
greater than the McLagan evidence suggests, and it may well 
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be that McLagan took little interest in such verse. Two short 
instances are quoted from the small fragment of a MS (No. 
244), both attributed to named women: 


Eòlas a’ Bheum Shil le Nic Aoidh 
Paidir Mhuire a h-Aon 7c. Aon súil a thug an aire dhuit. 
A.b. (= Aon bheum?). Mar thionndaidheas a’ ghaoth air 
a’ chnoc gun tionndaidh an ole orra féin. Mar 
thionndaidheas 7c. ri radh tri uaire thairis. 


Eòlas a’ Bheum Shul le Anna Chaimbeul 
Saltraidhidh mis’ air an t-stil mar shaltraidheas eala air 
taigh nochd (leg. tràigh nochdte?). Ta neart gaoithe agam 
air, Ta neart gréine agam air, Ta neart Mhic Righ Néimh 
agus Talmhainn agam air. Trian air na clacha glasa, ’s 
trian air a’ mhuir mhóir. Is i fèin acfhuinn as fhearra ga 


ghitlan. An aimn 7c. 


This is clearly the same incantation as that given by 
Carmichael in his Carmina Gadelica, Vol. II, 44-6. 
Carmichael’s is a fuller version, and there are a few variants 
between the two versions. It is interesting to have this much 
earlier version, but unfortunately there seems to be no 
indication of where it was recorded. On p. 60 of his Vol. I 
Carmichael has a copy of McLagan’s text, with the note, 
“The following fragment was copied from an old manuscript 
and sent to me by the Rev. Angus Macdonald, Killearnan, 
Black Isle. The reciter’s name is given as ‘Anna Chaimbeul’ 
— Ann Campbell”. I note that Carmichael had already 
suggested the emendation of tigh to tràigh. 

Another interesting incantational relic survives on the back 
page of MS 64. The first part is set out here in lines of verse. 
It is perhaps an incantation to check dogs from howling, to 
gag or muzzle them: 


Ubag a chasgadh Coin othabhan, no a’ ghlas ghairm 


Co e ’m baile seo romhainn? 
Tha Baile nan Gaimhne. 
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Na gaireadh na coin 

No gu “n gaireadh na gaimhne. 
Tri cedthan agus ceóthan crith 
Bheir air a’ chrodh comhartaich 
Is air an talamh crith. 


Ugh pluib agus comhart coin, 
Tha mi guidhe air Rìgh nan Dùl 
Na tha nad shùil a bhith air mo theanga. 


And a note is added in the MS: “Tagh-ghairm, A way of 
exorting responses by beating a man or roasting a living cat”. 

There are occasional non-Gaelic verse items in the 
collection. The MS with three Manx songs has been 
mentioned already. There are several Scots and English songs 
such as ‘Come all ye young maidens’ in MS 91 and ‘Come 
brave boys’, in MS 162, and occasional English translations 
as of a poem on the battle of Sherriffmuir in MS 249. The 
Addresses to the Sun at the end of James Macpherson’s 
Carthon and the beginning of Carric-thura are in MS 80. 
There are Latin verses in MS 31 (on the battle of 
Killiecrankie), and also in MSS 134 and 248. Some Irish 
verses, and an Irish paraphrase of the Ten Commandments, 
appear in MS 219. 

There is very little Gaelic prose in the collection. Some 
instances are the King’s Regulations (for Army purposes) in 
Gaelic (in MS 11), a Gaelic note about the 42nd Regiment 
(MS 135(a)), a story about the son of a St Kildan bailie (MS 
63), ‘Altachadh nam Méirleach' (MS 160), letters between 
MacDonald and Argyll chiefs (MS 222(c)), and some 
passages transcribed from old Gaelic MSS (MS 189). There is 
a larger number of English prose notes: a few letters, a note 
on the need to systematise Gaelic spelling (MS 83), a list of 
the followers of MacDougall (MS 100) and a note on the 
Macinneses of Morven (MS 173), some genealogies, an 
English prayer, a note of Celtic names in Greece, proposals 
for a Gaelic dictionary (MS 122), rules for reading Gaelic 
(MS 135 (a)), and some useful notes on Gaelic poets etc., e.g 
Iain Lom (MS 120), MacMhuirichs and MacEwens (MS 122). 
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MS 122 also includes a record of an engraving apparently 
made for the family of “Mckay of Kilmahumag an old family 
in North Knapdale”. It ran as follows: 


Tha mise Domhnull nan Domhnull 
Am shuigheadh air Dun Domhnuill 

Ag tabhairt coir o'n diu gus a maireach 
Dhuitse Mhic Aoidh bhig 

Air Cill-mahumaig 

Suas gu Flaitheas De 

Agus sios gu h Ifrinn 

Fhad ’s a sheideas gaoth 

“S a ruitheas uisge. 

Agus so ann lathair Catriona mo bhean 
Agus Airig bheag mo bhanaltrom. 


'This would appear to be part of an old Scottish tradition. A 
somewhat similar English dedication is ascribed to William 
King of Scotland in MS 195: 


I William King, the first year of my King, 
Do give to thee Norman Hunter, that is to me 
both leif and dear, 

The Hope and the Hopeton 

And all thereto belongen 

From above the Earth to Heaven 

And from under the Earth to Hell 

From me and mine 

To thee and thine, 

As true and as fair 

As ever they mine were 

In token that this is sooth 

I bite the white wax with my tooth, 

Before Ing, Maud and Marjory 

And my youngest son Hary, 

And that for a bow and broad arrow 

When I come to hunt upon Yarrow. 


If this is supposed to be William the Lion speaking, it is 
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certainly not in the language of his time, though it may 
represent some authentic tradition. 

This somewhat brief and compressed account of the 
McLagan collection of manuscripts has given you a flavour at 
least of their contents and range and variety. The collection 
illustrates clearly the breadth and catholicity of McLagan’s 
tastes and interests, and he does not restrict himself to 
particular kinds of verse, but sets before us a fairly complete 
panorama of the verse that was circulating in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. There is some Perthshire bias, but 
this 1s adjusted to some extent by the contributions from his 
friends and acquaintances. The stratum of classical verse is 
acknowledged but not explored, and not much prominence is 
given to the kind of lively local verse that was to become so 
popular later. The collection seems to give us an accurate 
reflection of the cultivated Gaelic literary taste of his times, 
and it must be regarded as one of our most important sources 
for Gaelic verse. 
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THE KINGDOM OF MAN AND THE ISLES: 839 - 1266 
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24th March, 1995 


Preface 


In the 8th Century, the Christian religion in the west was 
encircled and in deadly peril from the Huns, Vikings and 
Moors. It was fortunate therefore, to possess at this critical 
hour, a champion of the calibre of Charlemagne, who became 
a protector and friend of Christian monks, scholars and 
artists. About this time, Germany was largely converted to 
Christianity by St Boniface, acting under the aegis of the 
Pope. Thus he adopted a more arrogant and less sensitive 
attitude to pagan religion than the Celtic Church, which at 
this time was regarded by the Roman Catholic Church as 
heretical. When St Boniface decided to cut down the Tree of 
Thor, he infuriated the Saxons. Charlemagne, though a good 
friend of the Christian Church was not a saint and he at once 
sent an army across the Rhine which was annihilated by the 
Saxons. Charles himself now crossed the Rhine and in one 
day beheaded 4,500 Saxons at Verden on the River Aller in 
782. Saxons, fleeing before him, fled to Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark with woeful tales of the brutality of the Christians — 
and evil was the fruit! 

In 794, 795 and 798 the Western Isles were raided by the 
Gentiles or Vikings. In 802 Iona was burned and in 806 the 
community of Iona was slain to the number of 68: in 825 
Blathmack, Abbot of Iona was martyred. In 829 Diarmait 
Abbot of Iona had to take the reliques of St Columba from 
Iona to Dunkeld in mainland Scotland. 

Finally in 839 the decisive battle of the Hebrides was fought 
with the Vikings and the Pictish navy was defeated and the 
Pictish King Eoganan as well as his brothers Bran (Brian) and 
Aed (Aedh) were slain. The power of the Picts was now 
broken though it took more than 40 years for the Vikings to 
conquer the Hebrides. Finally from 890 to 900, King 
Thorstein of the Sudreys in alliance with Sigurd the Stout, 
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Jarl of Orkney, endeavoured to conquer Alban. They 
conquered Sutherland, Ross, Caithness and reached as far as 
Morayshire. They claim to have conquered half of Scotland. 
Scotland, at the time, consisted only of the Highlands. The 
Lothians and Cumbria were not part of Scotland in 900 A.D. 


| 


The word Viking is derived from a Norse word ‘vik’ which 
means a bay, creek or indeed a fiord. Anyone examining an 
atlas is left in no doubt that there are a considerable number 
of indentations on the west coast of Norway. These 
indentations were to give their Norse name to the people who 
happened to live there more than a thousand years ago. These 
Vikings, of course, came to Scotland so that there need be no 
surprise to come across the name Vik in our country. Such 
places as Wick, Berwick, Uig in Lewis, Uig in Skye and 
Glenuig on the Mainland opposite, Berwick on the east coast 
and Greenock and Gourock on the west coast all testify that 
the hardy Vikings came to our country and that his 
descendants are here as well. Like the Celts, the forefathers of 
the Vikings formed part of the great Indo-European race 
which roamed over the central plains of Asia. In time the 
wanderlust got hold of them and like other European races 
they were on the move westwards. They elected to take the 
most northerly route which of course brought them into harsh 
terrain and often a harsher climate. Hence they became an 
energetic as well as a hardy race of people. In course of time, 
they reached Scandinavia and split up into three countries 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark. Because they spoke the same 
language they could communicate easily and hence they were 
very much akin. 
Once arrived in Scandinavia, it was no longer easy to raid 
other people for food as in the old days. They had to make a 
living from a rather rocky terrain where land was scarce. To a 
large extent they realised that they had now to depend on the 
sea for into the fiords flowed the waters of the Atlantic, 
warmed by the Gulf Stream and bearing several kinds of 
esculent fish. To catch the fish in the fiords it was necessary 
to build boats and the timber to construct them was very 
much to hand. From the shoreline of the fiords, almost to the 
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summit of the hills that surrounded the fiords, ranged mighty 


forests of excellent timber which could be cut with an axe in 
which the Vikings were expert. The Viking indeed was a 
superb craftsman in metal, bone, stone and particularly 
timber. He was no mean artist either. As time went on, the 
Viking continued to build ever better boats and as he 


ventured further out of the fiords, he found that his boats 


could hardly face the buffeting of the waters of the Atlantic 
for long without being in dire trouble. Thus the Viking used 
his ingenuity to build ever better boats and finally he built the 
clinker built ship. These ships he loved. He used his artistry 
to give them the shape of a dragon with head and tail richly 
carved and from their appearance excellent for driving fear 
into possible enemies. Now with these ships, the adventurous 
Viking could fare away from the fiords to distant lands to 
gain treasure. At first they raided the Faeroes, then the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands, then the Hebrides. Becoming 
ever bolder, they raided Scotland, England and particularly 
Ireland. They sailed up the Seine in France and besieged 
Paris. In the end they won the fair province of Normandy. 
They raided Spain but were driven away; they steered through 
the Strait of Gibraltar, raided North Africa, Italy, Greece and 
the Levant. From Sweden, Rus crossed the Baltic and sailed 
down the Vistula to establish the Kingdom of Kiev. Passing 
down the Don, the Vikings at length reached Constantinople 
to become the Varangian Guards of the Holy Roman Emperor 
of the East against the pirates of the Mediterranean. Now the 
Vikings sailed west and settled in Iceland and from there Eric 
the Red settled in Greenland. From Greenland the Vikings 
under Leif the Lucky discovered America which they had 
called Vinland the Good. For long it was believed that he had 
landed in Massachusetts in the U.S.A. but modern 
archaeologists are inclined to believe that Leif the Lucky 
really reached only Newfoundland. 

By this time the settlers in Iceland had established a 
Republic and set up the first Mother of Parliaments. This was 
the Althing, set up by Ulfljot as early as 930 A.D. This early 
Parliament was held at Thingvellir, some miles away from 
Reykjavik the capital of Iceland, Thingvellir is a wide and 
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spectacular plain especially the entry into it by Almannagja 
or All Men’s Way. Through this narrow, tortuous, volcanic 
entry, all the freemen of Iceland foregathered at the Althing 
to hear their representatives discussing politics, making laws 
and judges dispensing justice. 

Woden or Odin the All Wise is the Chief of the Northern 
Gods in pagan times. Some believe his name might be that of 
a great leader in the long sojourn from Asia to Scandinavia 
thousands of years ago. He sat on the throne at Asgard, the 
Home of the Gods. On his shoulders sat two sacred ravens, 
Huginn and Muginn. Huginn collected all the daily news in 
the world and pumped them into Woden’s ear. On the other 
shoulder, sat Muginn, who knew all the history of olden 
times. When it came to a decision, Woden found he had to 
rely on Muginn to prevent him making a mistake. Thus he 
was All Wise. There were other Gods in Asgard as well as 
Woden. There were Thor, Tiu, Baldur, Njord or Frey, and 
Frigg, Bragi, Ogir, Heimdal, and Heru, and of course the evil 
genius, Loki. 

The raven was a sacred bird and as the Valkeyries, they had 
the important work to do after a battle. They had to search 
among the slain to discover all the heroes who were worthy to 
be taken up aloft to Valhalla or the Hall of the Heroes on 
their backs. 

As can reasonably be expected, people who had progressed 
through a harsh terrain and suffered from an even worse 
climate, such people were bound to produce a harsh though 
heroic religion. They regarded space as a huge void on the 
edge of which were ice, frosts and mists: on the other edge 
there were huge flames and heat. As the ice melted due to the 
tremendous heat from the other edge, a hugh river flowed into 
the great void or space. The beams from the great heat 
brought forth the first living being and he was an enormous 
giant known as Ymir. His wife was the cow known as 
Audhumla. From Ymir, there sprang a whole race of giants 
and from one of them known as Borr came three good looking 
sons, known as Odin, Bili and Ve. These sons of Borr put 
Ymir to death and it was far from an easy task. 

From the body of Ymir, the sons of Borr made the earth 
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and the sky. The body made the earth: the bones became 
stones and even mountains: the hair became grass and even 
trees: the skull became the vault of heaven with its heavenly 
bodies and the brain became the clouds. The sons of Borr 
endeavoured to kill all the giants as well as Ymir. Some 
however managed to escape and eventually became a mighty 
host. Odin, at length, was forced to build a mighty fortress 
known as Midgard: outside, at Jotunheim, dwelt the giants 
who hated the Gods and were ready to kill them. Before the 
earth was created it was “the morning time” where neither 
sand nor sea nor cooling streams existed. There was one huge 
Yawning Gap: there was no earth nor heaven. Many ages 
before the earth was shaped there was Muspell that burns and 
blazes in the southern sphere and may not be trodden and 
there is Vingolf where all right minded people shall live with 
the Allfather. Wicked men go to Hell and thence into Niflhell 
beneath the ninth world. The sons of Borr — Oden, Vili and 
Ve were the first Aesir. Not content with creating the material 
world, they now began to give life to men, animals and birds. 
The first human beings were Ask and Embla. Odin gave them 
breath. Vili and Ve gave them souls and bodily warmth and 
colour. Across the vault of heaven sped the wagons of the 
Sun and Moon each drawn by a team of two horses. The 
giants bitterly resented these great achievements by the Aesir 
and tried every trick to hamper them. There was the hideous 
giantess, the mother of a brood of werewolves and two of 
these Skuli and Hati, in the shape of hounds, continually 
chased the Sun and Moon across the vault of Heaven. To 
safeguard themselves from the spiteful, jealous giants Odin 
was compelled to build the huge fortress of Asgard from the 
brow of Ymir and it was here that the Gods and human beings 
lived in Midguard, safe from the giants of Jotunheim. The 
Aesir Gods held their assemblies beside the Ash Ygegdrassil, 
whose branches spread all over the world. It had three roots, 
one among the Aesir, another among the giants and the third 
spread down to the well of Mimir, the seat of the highest 
wisdom. There were strange beings in the Norse world such 
as dwarfs, trolls, elves and vanirs. 

The Norse elves bore a remarkable resemblance to the 
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Celtic fairies; diminutive in size they lived underground in 
mounds: some were good: some were tricky and some were 
downright wicked. In the centre of Midgard Odin built a 
gigantic fortress completed with halls for counsel and 
banquets. This was Asgard the home of the Gods. Odin was 
married to Frigg and the rest of the Gods or the Asa were 
their offspring. Twelve of the Asa took counsel. They were 
Odin himself, Thor, Njord, Frey, Baldur, Tiu, Heimdal, Bragi, 
Forseti, Hod, Vidar, Vali and Ulli. Thor was the strong God 
with a priceless hammer known as Miolmir; Baldur was fair 
of face, mild of speech, shapely of body and beyond all praise 
like the Greek Apollo: Tyr or Tiu the God of War was daring 
and never yielded yet withal he was a wise God: Bragi was a 
fount of wisdom, witty in speech and gifted in rhyme: Loki 
although fair of face was crafty, fickle and moody and ever 
delighted in finding fault with the other Gods or Aesir of 
Asgard. Among his children was the Fenris Wolf which had 
to be bound until the day of Doom when Loki with the 
assistance of the Giants would attack the Gods and heroes in 
Asgard. In the twilight of the Gods, the Fenris Wolf would 
attack Odin and kill and eat him. 

Apart from the Hall of Council there was the hall of 
Valhalla. This was the Hall of the Heroes. Woden had little 
time for those who died comfortably in their beds. He loved 
the heroes who died bravely in battle and sent his messengers 
to recover their bodies for Valhalla. Woden loved to attend 
Valhalla and he had a marvellous salve which would heal any 
wounds. Above all the other things, Valhalla was the Hall of 
banquets of gigantic drinking from oxen horns and as much 
choice food as the hard fighting heroes could consume. 
Thereafter the heroes had a quiet sleep and wakening in the 
morning resumed their hard fighting like true Viking heroes 
again. Thereafter covered with wounds they repaired to 
Woden or Odin again in Valhalla, were administered the 
salve and their bodies being whole again, they enjoyed the 
Boar meat on the loaded table and drank deep into loaded 
oxen horns far into the night when they fell asleep in their 
beds or literally under the table. Woden was always present 
and enjoyed the spectacle of his heroes enjoying everlasting 
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life. He was the wisest of the Norse Gods as well as the 
greatest. Sacred to Woden were the dark ravens still on the 
establishment of the Tower of London. Two of them sat 
proudly on Woden’s shoulders and whispered in his ears. One 
of them was Huginn, who represented Thought and poured a 
stream of wisdom into the divine ears. The other was Muginn 
who represented History, Memory or Recollection, who from 
the wealth of past experience, never made a wrong decision. 

Woden was aware that Doom was sure to come even unto 
him. It was called the Twilight of the Gods. Deceitful Logi 
would free the Fenris Wolf and leading the giants against the 
Aesir or Gods and Heroes of Valhalla, would destroy the 
Universe. Thor engaged the Midgard Serpent which poured 
over him a torrent of venom. Thor triumphed but so much 
venom covered him that he fell dead. Woden engaged the 
Fenris Wolf but was swallowed by him. With one gigantic 
tug, Vidar wrenched apart the jaws of the other Midgard 
Serpent and stuck his boot inside which allowed Thor to kill 
him with his famous hammer, Miolmir. Frey was killed by 
Surt. Tyr, Garm and likewise Loki and Heimal killed each 
other. Surt hurled fire over the earth and all things perished. 
Such was the Ragnarock or Twilight of the Gods. The old 
Gods no longer ruled the world and there followed a period of 
extreme corruption and turbulence. Hope, however, survived 
and there followed a new earth, which rose from the sea. 
Green and luscious were its meadows. Crops would flourish 
without seeds: plentiful was its grass to feed all hungry 
beasts. Brighter than ever was its sun, spreading radiance all 
over the world. All evil would disappear and such of the Gods 
as had not disappeared in the Twilight of the Gods would 
reappear. These were Vali and Baldur and the sons of Thor. A 
righteous generation would now inhabit the world and bring 
joy that would never end. 


The Sudreyan Culture and Icelandic Sagas 


When the Vikings settled in the Sudreys they became 
intermingled with such races as the Iberians, Picts and Scots. 
The language of these people in the main was probably 
Pictish but there was also an ever increasing educated 
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language. This was the Gaelic language of the Scots. The 
Vikings, of course, brought a Teutonic language called Norse. 
The Gaelic and Pictish languages were Celtic and were 
culturally akin. It delighted in History, Tales, Poetry, 
Genealogy and at the time, the people were Christian in 
religion though intermixed with it must have been a fairly 
considerable amount of beliefs belonging to older races. 
When the Norse took over the Isles, they not only introduced 
their Norse tongue but also their traditional beliefs and 
worship of Woden and Thor. Historical events soon broke 
down racial tension and these separate races were to be fused 
into one people in time speaking the Norse language of the 
Sagas but also tremendously influenced by Celtic culture. The 
fusion of these races was completed when Harald Fair Hair 
deprived the Vikings of their land, which they regarded as 
sheer slavery. These Vikings escaped to the Nordereys and 
the Sudreys and their resentment was such that they raided 
Norway. This brought down upon them the savage punitive 
raid of King Harald. This severed the connection with 
Norwegian Kings so far as the Sudreys were concerned. They 
were not prepared to pay Scatt to King Harald: they set up a 
Monarchy of their own and they were independent. Thus the 
people, Celtic and Viking, were now one people independent 
of Norway. The language they accepted was Norse, the 
language of their ruler, but the Culture they accepted was 
largely Celtic, the culture of the majority of the people. 
Munch in his Chronicle of Man and the Sudreys drew 
attention that many of the early Norse settlers can be guessed 
to have spent some time in the Western Islands or in Ireland. 
There were many slaves who bore Gaelic names. Many a 
Celtic wife was married to a Viking and were bound to have a 
considerable effect on his children. Munch further points out 
that the rearing and pasturing of sheep, the national and most 
important branch of livelihood in Iceland, had never, not even 
in times of colonisation, been like to anything in Norway, 
while on the contrary it has all the chief and characteristic 
features of that of Western Scotland and the Isles. From this 
circumstance, these settlers who set the first example of rural 
economy in Iceland and gave to the whole way of living its 
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chief and lasting features, had passed a long enough time on 
the Scottish coast and Isles to become in a great measure 
nationalised there and to adopt very much the manners and 
customs prevailing among the inhabitants. Finally, this great 
Norse scholar came to this remarkable conclusion. “To the 
Icelanders therefore the Western Islands of Scotland, as in a 
certain degree the chief cradle of their race, even more than 
the mother country of Norway itself, ought to be of peculiar 
interest, and are even to be looked upon by them with a sort 
of filial piety”. 

In his introduction to the Volsung Saga, E. Halliday 
Sparling has this to say on the psychology of the Icelanders 
“The infusion of Celtic blood, however slight it may have 
been, had also something to do with the swift intense feeling 
and rapidity of passion of the earlier Icelandic poets. They are 
hot headed and hot hearted, warm, impulsive, quick to quarrel 
or to love, faithful, brave, ready with sword or song to battle 
with all comers or to seek adventure wheresoever it might be 
found”. Bremner is his “History of The Norsemen in Alban” 
has this to say. ‘The signature of a Treaty (in this case the 
Treaty in Perth in 1266), however, does not blot out the 
effects upon language, blood and character of five centuries 
of life, intermarriage and tradition. These effects are still in 
features and customs, speech and nomenclature from end to 
end in the Hebrides. The aristocratic settlers of Iceland left 
from the Hebrides and the centre of saga culture was the west 
centre of Iceland in the neighbourhood of Hvamm. Here 
settled Queen Aud and her children as well as her freed 
slaves”. Extraordinary as it may appear, Saga Literature owes 
nothing to Norway, Sweden and Denmark, except of course 
the language. It must however be remembered that the Norse 
language was also the language of the Sudreys or Man and 
the Hebrides from the middle of the 9th Century to the middle 
of the 13th Century and it was during these centuries that the 
Sagas were composed and recited during the long winter 
nights before they ever appeared in print. During this period 
the people of the Hebrides or the Sudreys were called 
Norsemen and Gallghaidheil in Scotland and Ireland. The 
people of Norway and Sweden called them the Skotar Vikings 
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or Scottish Vikings. The Sudreys were called Innsegall in 
Scotland at this time. In Gaelic the name means the Islands of 
the Strangers clear evidence that the people in these islands 
spoke the Norse language or as the Irish monks said “the 
Hebridean Gaels had become the foster sons of the Gentiles 
or the Vikings”. Despite the Treaty of Perth in 1266, 
sufficient of the Norse language and culture had survived at 
least for half a century so that we hear the Earl of Ross 
complaining to Edward I of England that he was experiencing 
considerable trouble in enforcing his rule in the “foreign” 
Isles or the Hebrides. Despite the weight of all this evidence 
there is an article on “the Gael in Iceland”, by W.A. Craigie 
delivered to the Society of Antiquaries in Scotland. He 
concluded with the following peroration. “There is no 
evidence to show that the Celts had a greater influence there 
than settlers of other nationalities have upon the British 
colonies. A few generations would absorb them in the general 
mass of the people, their language, customs and traditions 
would quite disappear and the strains of foreign blood 
become almost unrecognisable”. Unfortunately for W.A. 
Craigie’s viewpoint the strain of the Sudreyan blood is still in 
Iceland and the language is still very alive in the Sagas of 
Iceland and the Sudreyans were a mixture of Celts and 
Norsemen forged on the anvil of the history of the Hebrides 
over 400 years. 

The Icelanders themselves are very aware of this, as I know 
from personal experience and acts of kindness during my 
residence in Iceland during the War Years in 1944 to 1945. 
The great Icelandic scholar, Dr Stefannson enumerated the 
following settlers from the Sudreys or the Hebrides as having 
settled in Iceland — Atli, Alfarinn, Audun Stote, Orleig 
Hrappson with 4 freed men, Kyjallak, Alfdis from Bara, UIf, 
Agjalgi, Steinolf the Short, Eyvind the Eastman, Snaebjorn, 
Asmund and Asgrinn, sons of Ondulf Kraka, Onund of the 
Wooden Leg, Thrand the Sailor, Balki Blaeingson, Orm the 
Wealthy, Ofeig, Grettir, Hallwick, Thormod Shaft, Hallward, 
Saemund of the Sodor Isles. Bard of the Sodor Isles, 
Kampagrim, Ketil the Fool, Thoruinn of the Isles. Thorsteinn 
Leg, Helgi the Lean, Helgi Bjolan, and last but not least 
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Queen Aud of the Deep Mind, her grandsons and daughters of 
King Thorstein the Red, all the freedmen of Queen Aud such 
as Kol, Hundi, Erp, and Solkoff as well as Bjorn the Eastman, 
etc. 

Dr Stefannson concludes with these words “Both in number 
and quality the Hebridean settlers in Iceland surpassed those 
who came from the other parts in the west. The Hebrides 
were not only a refuge for plundering pirates but every one of 
its halls was a meeting place of Heathenism and Christianity, 
Celtic and Norse ideas jostled together where advantages and 
disadvantages were discussed. Out of this crucible came 
Icelandic Literature. 

A close examination of the Icelandic Sagas clearly proves 
the Celtic connection. 

The founder of Icelandic Literature is Ari Frodi or Ari the 
Wise. He was descended from Queen Aud, who was born in 
the Hebrides and also her grandson Olaf Feilan son of King 
Thorstein the Red of the Sudreys. Ari was responsible for 
three invaluable Icelandic books. 


1. The Landnama Bok which details the settlement of 
Iceland and is therefore a priceless book. 

2. The Islendicae Bok contains valuable information on 
the Icelanders. | 

3. The first History of the Norse Kings. 


Saemund the Wise who was descended from Saemund who 
settled in Iceland from Sodor or the Sudreys compiled the 
Poetic Edda. Snorri Sturlasson, the great Icelandic Historian 
was descended from Orleig the Old, was a Christian and 
another emigrant from the Hebrides to Iceland. Sturlasson 
was born in 1178 and was twice the supreme magistrate in his 
native island. He had the reputation of being “mean, 
ambitious and selfish” but nevertheless Iceland owes a great 
deal to him. It was Sturlasson who composed the Prose Edda. 
It provides a synopsis of old Scandinavian belief. He also 
wrote a History of the Kings of Norway known as the 
Heimskringla, showing quite clearly how the Vikings came 
into contact with Christian Europe in Scotland and Ireland. 
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It is an extraordinary circumstance that all the great 
founders of the Icelandic Sagas were descended from one 
man known as Hal O’ the Side. He, in turn, was descended 
from Queen Aud of the Deep Mind who was born in the 
Hebrides. Hal’s granddaughter Thoreij was the mother of 
Saemund the Wise: Gunndig a great granddaughter was the 
mother of Snorri Sturlasson: Joreid another great 
granddaughter was the mother of Ari Frodi, the founder of the 
classical Saga Literature of Iceland. Clearly in Saga 
Literature we discover a love of poetry, tales, history and 
genealogy. This is precisely the same subjects of compelling 
interest we find among the Gaels of Scotland and Ireland 
leaving little doubt that Gaelic culture in Scotland, especially 
the Hebrides, and Ireland provided the cultural basis of the 
Icelandic Sagas. True, the Sagas were written in the Norse 
language but it must be remembered that Norse was indeed 
the language of the Scottish Isles when these Sagas were 
composed and would indeed last at least to the middle of the 
13th Century. These Sagas were repeated centuries before 
they received the accolade of print. Furthermore readers of 
these Sagas are in no doubt that the people of the Scottish 
Isles would find no difficulty in understanding them in the 
Norse language. Furthermore one is astounded by the number 
of Viking raiders of the Sudreys and there can be no doubt 
that many Celtic wives accompanied their husbands to 
Iceland, bore and looked after and educated their children but 
their names are not recorded. They were however of the 
utmost importance in transmitting Celtic culture to their 
offsprings. Thus the events of the past passed from generation 
to generation until they were reduced to writing and became 
permanent records of an illustrious and enlightened people. 
Thus Iceland at a time when ignorance and obscurity 
pervaded the rest of Europe was enabled to produce a 
considerable number of Historians and Poets. Thus in the 
Nordereys and Sudreys as well as Iceland the name of the 
Teller of the Tales was the Sagaman and the name of the Bard 
was the Skald. Difference of language did not exist between 
these islands in the Saga Age. 

The most notable settlers in Iceland however came from the 
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Sudreys or the Hebrides. They were the family and the 
descendants of King Ketil and the most outstanding among 
them was Aud of the Deep Mind. She was born in the Sudreys 
or the Hebrides and was married about 840 to King Olaf the 
White of Dublin, one of the greatest of all the Vikings. When 
her husband was killed in Scotland, Queen Aud took his 
children to the Sudreys or the Hebrides. There she remained 
for a time until her son Thorstein the Red, in conjunction with 
Sigurd the Powerful, first Earl of Orkney decided to invade 
Alban in 874. Aud accompanied him to Scotland with his 
family. During the years 874 to 875 the combined Viking 
forces claimed to have conquered half of Alban. They 
conquered Sutherland, Caithness, Ross and reached as far as 
Morayshire, where Thorstein was slain apparently by 
treachery. Aud must have remained in Scotland from 875 for 
some time after the death of Thorstein. She now decided to 
settle in Iceland and taking with her the family of Thorstein 
and a goodly company of Celtic slaves, who were devoted to 
her as indeed she was to them, she reached the Orkney 
Islands. Here she married off Groa, one of Thorstein’s 
daughters to Duncan of Duncansby. She was the mother of 
Grelod who married Earl Thorfinn of Orkney. From this 
marriage descended all the Orkney earls such as Hlodver, 
Sigurd the Mighty and Earl Thorfinn. It is very interesting 
that there exists a Saga of the Orkneys. Then Aud sailed to 
the Faeroes and here she married off Oluva another daughter 
of Thorstein’s, to one of the greatest families in these islands 
known as the Gotuskeggjars. Again it is of great interest that 
the Flatey Book is a saga of these islands. Now Queen Aud 
was ready to sail to Iceland and she touched south of Iceland 
where her ship was wrecked but there was no loss of life or 
cargo. From there she made for Keelness to visit her brother 
Helgi Bjolan, who welcomed her but although he was 
prepared to give lodgings to her and half her entourage, he 
was not prepared to give hospitality to all of them. For this, 
Queen Aud regarded him as mean and that he would always 
be a “mannikin”. She then made a beeline to Broadfirth to her 
brother Bjorn the Eastman or Swede. He received her with 
open arms and knowing how generous his sister was at all 
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times came to her with all his servants. He was prepared to 
provide hospitality not only to Queen Aud but to Thorstein’s 
children and indeed all the slaves. Queen Aud readily 
accepted his kind offer. In spring, she was ready to move 
again. On the way they ate the Doggurd or day’s meal at 
Doggurdarness. Passing through the Eyjasund or Island 
Sound they came ashore at a headland, where queen Aud lost 
her comb and from this circumstance it was ever afterwards 
called Kambness or Comb Cape. Queen Aud now reached the 
Dales of Hvamm. She dwelt in a place known as Aud’s Tofts. 
She was a Christian and had her prayer station at Cross- 
Knolls where she caused them to raise crosses because she 
was baptised and a true believer. Her kinsfolk had such belief 
in these Cross Knolls that they caused a Temple to be made 
and they were anxious to be buried in this holy spot like 
Thord the Yeller, who was a Godi. 

Queen Aud was always conscious that some of her slaves 
were well born in Ireland and Scotland and she deeply 
sympathised with their unfortunate station. They were always 
faithful to her and obviously loved her. Now in Iceland with 
the broad acres of the Dales of Hvamm at her disposal, she 
set them free, gave them land and also arranged profitable 
marriages for them. She gave land to Ketil and it became 
Ketil-stead. She gave Hord-dale to Hord; Vivils-dale was 
given to another. When he came to her and asked why she 
had not given him land like the others, she replied “it 
mattered not for he would be accounted a noble man 
wheresoever he came”. It is a fact that the descendants of 
Queen Aud and her entourage are at the present time regarded 
as the aristocracy of Iceland. Gudrid, her granddaughter, was 
the wife of Thorstein son of Eric the Red of Greenland who 
set up a colony in America but was killed by an arrow from 
the Skraelings or Red Indians. From her also were descended 
three bishops in Iceland. Another freedman of Aud’s was 
Hundi. He came from Scotland and Queen Aud gave him 
Hundi-dale where he abode for a long time. Another freed 
servant was Sokkolf, who received Sokkolfs-dale. To Erp the 
son of Earl Malduinn in Scotland, Queen Aud gave the land 
of Sheepfell and from him descended a notable family of 
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Erplings. A Celtic freedman for whom Queen Aud had a great 
regard was Koll. She gave him the whole of Salmondales and 
the Hawkdales. He married Thorgerd, the daughter of 
Thorstein the Red. Her son was Hoskuld who bought 
Melkorka, the enslaved princess, the daughter of Myrkjartan, 
a King of Ireland and she was the mother of Olaf Peacock and 
Helgi. 

Queen Aud gave Thorhild, another daughter of Thorstein 
the Red, in marriage to Eystein the son of Alf in Osta. Queen 
Aud gave Osk, another daughter of Thorstein the Red to 
Hallstein the Godi. Vigdis, another daughter of Thorstein, she 
gave away to Kamp-Grim. Queen Aud’s great favourite 
however was Olaf Feilan, son of Thorstein the Red. She saw 
to it that he married Alfdis of Bara. Their children were 
Thord the Yeller, a Godi and a daughter Thora, the mother of 
Snorri the Godi. Queen Aud willed her estate after her death 
to Olaf Feilan. 

Here is the passage in the translated version of the 
Landnamanbok on the death of Queen Aud. “Aud was:a great 
lady of state: when she was weary of old age, she asked to her 
kinsmen and affinity, and arrayed a most stately feast; and 
whenas the feast had stood on for three nights, she bestowed 
gifts upon her friends and gave them wholesome counsels, 
saying even then, that the feast should stand on for still 
another three nights, and giving to understand that this would 
be her arrival feast (funeral feast). The next night she died 
and was buried on the shore, between high and low water 
mark, even as she herself had ordered, for this reason, that 
she would not lie in unhallowed earth, being baptised. After 
that, the belief of her kindred grew corrupt”. As Rev. T.E. 
Ellwood in his excellent book on the settlement of Iceland 
states “From this powerful kindred of Queen Aud sprung the 
most distinguished Icelandic families. All that is great and 
noble in its early history seems closely connected with her 
marriage or by birth”. 

All the children of Ketil Flatneb became Christians in the 
Hebrides or Sudreys with the exception of Bjorn because he 
happened to be fostered in Sweden which at that time still 
worshiped Woden and Thor. When he returned to the 
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Hebrides he was disgusted that his family had turned their 
backs on the old Norse religion and in high dudgeon took his 
ships and sailed away to Iceland. Helgi the Lean for example 
although he was educated in the Hebrides or Sudreys 
normally remained a Christian unless he encountered a storm. 

Among the Sudreyans were Vikings whom Ketil knew well 
and some indeed had probably served under him. They were 
in touch with Ketil and warned him that his turn would come 
next. The ambitions of Harald were insatiable and he was 
bound in the long run to turn to Ketil and not only deprive 
him of his rich estate at Raumsdale but indeed kill him in the 
process. Finding it impossible to conquer the Sudreys, with 
his morale daily diminishing, Ketil the Admiral dismissed his 
Norwegian Army and returned back to his estate in Norway. 
Soon King Harald learned that his Admiral had lost appetite 
for the war against the Sudreyans and was mighty displeased. 
Meanwhile, Ketil held a meeting of his family in Raumsdale 
on their position. He said: “I have reliable reports of King 
Harald’s hostility towards us and I am sure we need to expect 
no mercy from that quarter. It seems to me that there are only 
two courses left open to us; either to flee the country or else 
to be killed off each in his own place. I would much prefer to 
end my days as my forefathers have done, but I do not wish to 
commit to such dangers on my decision alone for I know the 
temper of my kinsmen and friends: I know that you would not 
wish to forsake me, whatever hazards there might be in 
standing by me. Up shot Bjarni, Ketil’s oldest son and spake 
thus; I want to follow the example of other man and leave the 
country. I cannot see how it would benefit me to sit at home 
waiting for King Harald’s men to hound us off our lands or 
put us all to death. This was considered bravely spoken and 
nobody spoke against it. Bjarni and Helgi wanted to go to 
Iceland for they had heard there was excellent land there for 
the taking with an abundance of stranded whales and plenty 
of salmon and good fishing grounds all the year round. But 
Ketil said. That fishing place will never see me in my old age. 
Then he declared his own intention: he preferred to go west 
across the sea to Scotland because he said, he thought it was 
good living there. He knew the country well for he had raided 
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there extensively. After Ketil held a splendid feast he gave 
his daughter Thorunn Hyrna in marriage to Helgi and Lean. 
Then he made ready for his voyage from Norway west across 
the sea: his daughter Unn of the Deep Mind and many others 
of his kinsmen went with him. That same summer Ketil’s 
sons and their brother in law Helgi the Lean sailed for 
Iceland. Bjarni made land in the west in Braidafiord. He 
found the pillars of his high seat washed ashore in a creek. 
Here he build his house at Bjarnarhaven. Helgi Bjolan made 
to the south of Iceland and took possession of the whole of 
Kjalarness. He lived in Esjuberg till old enough. Helgi the 
Lean made land in the north and took possession of the whole 
of Eyjafiord. He made his home at Kristness. According to 
the “Origines Islandice” of Gudbrand Vigfussion and F. York 
Powell “the family of Ketil Flatneb were noble men and from 
them is the greatest race that is told in this book and from 
them are come well nigh all the gentle folk of Iceland”. 

No sooner had Ketil left Norway for the Sudreys than his 
eldest son Bjarni for a while stayed behind at Raumsdale but 
he soon had to flee for his life and he was fortunate to receive 
help from Thorold Mostur or Thorold of the most Beard and 
both of them had to flee to Iceland to escape the wrath of 
King Harald Fairhair. Meanwhile Ketil Flatneb now refused 
to pay his scatt to the King of Norway. The people of the 
Sudreys were now a united people of Norse and Celtic origin 
and were ready to break away from the sway of the King of 
Norway after the meeting at Raumsdale. Ketil with his family 
and kinsmen left Raumsdale to settle in the Sudreys. The 
family would include Queen Aud and her family and some of 
them were married and had also a family. One notable person 
was absent and this was Ketil’s son Bjarni who returned to 
Sweden but not for long. He returned to Raumsdale to claim 
the ancestral inheritance but as Ketil had defied King Harald 
Fairhair and paid him no scatt for the estate, King Harald 
took steps to kill Bjarni or at least to drive him from 
Raumsdale. Bjarni however managed to get wind of the fate 
in store for him and immediately escaped and made for the 
south of Norway, where he was very fortunate to receive 
hospitality and assistance from no less than Thorolf 
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Mostbeard — apparently one of the finest looking Vikings in 
his day. Of course, King Harald regarded Mostbeard’s 
behaviour as very much amiss and was ready to deal with 
him. Thorolf loaded his ship with goods and gear and sailed 
to the safety of Iceland, where he took over land at Reykaness 
near Reykjavik. 

He was a heathen very much devoted to the worship of 
Woden and Thor. Here at Reykaness he built a Temple. In the 
centre was the altar on which lay the ring of Thor. It weighed 
twenty ounces and was to appear at every public meeting 
carried by the public priest. Animals were sacrificed and their 
blood collected in a bowl in which lay the sacrificial twig to 
sprinkle the blood. Ranged in a circle behind the altar were 
the idols of the Norse Gods on which the priest sprinkled the 
blood. Not far away from the Temple was Helgafell or the 
Holy Mountain: no one was allowed to walk upon it until he 
had washed himself: no living creature on this Holy hill was 
to be harmed unless it had left the hill on its own accord. 
Thorolf used to hold his court at the very point of the Ness 
and for any privy purpose, people had to walk out to a rock 
on the sea known as Dritsker. Bjarni the son of Ketil Flatneb 
like Thorolf himself remained a pagan all his days. When he 
left Thorolf he made for the Hebrides at first to visit his 
people. King Ketil had died the year before in 885. According 
to the delightful account in Eyrbygga Saga, Bjarni found 
matters in the Hebrides far from his liking. He discovered his 
relatives had turned their backs on Woden and Thor and had 
embraced the Christian religion. He thought that it was very 
weak minded of them to have renounced the old faith of their 
forefathers. So he did not take it at all kindly of them and 
would not make his home there though he did spend two 
winters with his sister Aud and her son Thorstein. When the 
family realised that Bjarni was not going to pay any attention 
to them, they started calling him Bjorn the Easterner (i.e. the 
Swede) and thought less of him for having refused to settle 
there”. Despite all the efforts of Helgi and the sisters to invite 
Bjarni to share their prosperity in the Hebrides, Bjarni after 
his stay of two years in the Hebrides set sail for Iceland and 
landed at Breida Fiord and took land near his old friend 
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Thorolf Most Beard. Here he built his farm of Borgorhold or 
Bjorn’s Haven. This settlement probably took place in 886. 
He left behind him in the Sudreys Helgi Bjolan and Aud or 
Unn of the Deep Mind with her son Thorstein the Red. Since 
Ketil of the Flat Nose had died in 885 the next King of the 
Sudreys must have been Helgi Bjolan. 


Sovereignty of Man and the Isles 


2. Helgi Bjolan. When Harald Fairhair made his 
devastating punitive raid on the Nordereys and the Sudreys 
and apparently slew “many Vikings” in both places and 
finally laid waste the Isle of Man “and all the goods that 
might be were flitted away by the people of Man to Scotland” 
before King Harald landed. Ivar the son of his friend 
Rognvald of Moere was however killed in the expedition but 
King Harald recompensed Earl Rognvald by making him Earl 
of the Shetland and Orkney Islands. Straightway the Earl 
gave these islands to his brother Sigurd. At the time Ketil of 
the Flatnose was probably King Harald’s most distinguished 
captain. In time, however, he fell out with King Harald 
Fairhair and refused to pay him taxes or scatt. King Harald 
deprived him of his ancestral estate at Raumsdale in Norway. 
Now Ketil made himself King of the Sudreys and ruler of a 
mixed community of Vikings and Celts who refused to accept 
the sovereignty of the King of Norway. What happened in the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands was different. Here the Earl of 
Orkney remained loyal to the King of Norway and paid his 
taxes or scatt. Indeed Sigurd endeavoured to recover the 
Sudreys for King Harald and he may have been so far 
successful that he drove Helgi Bjolan to emigrate to Iceland. 

3. Thorstein the Red. If Sigurd felt confident that he had 
conquered the Sudreys and forced them to pay scatt to the 
King of Norway, he was to suffer considerable disillusion. He 
now appointed three Jarls to rule over the Hebrides. The first 
one was Tryggvie: he was murdered. The second one was 
Ashbjorn of the blazing Skerry: he was attacked and killed by 
relatives of the family of Ketil of the Flatnose who not only 
killed him but sold his wife and daughter to slavery. The last 
one was Guthrum and he suffered the fate of the others. 
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Thorstein the Red, son of Olaf the White of Dublin and his 
wife Aud of the Deep Mind were now leading the people in 
the Sudreys and Sigurd the Stout no doubt found it was wise 
to come to terms with them. Thorstein and Sigurd now made 
an alliance to seek their fame and fortune by invading 
Pictland or Pictavia and building up a Norse Empire in the 
north of Scotland. This meant fighting the Picts ever regarded 
from Roman times as stubborn fighters. This area was 
guarded by Melbrigte of the famous tooth and Finlay the 
grandfather of MacBeth who were both Gaelic Mormaers 
entrusted with the defence of North Alban against probable 
Norse invasion. The Norse invaders succeeded in driving 
south as far as Ross to the bank of the River Oykel. Here 
Sigurd, a very cunning man arranged that Melbrigte should 
meet him. Both were allowed to have an equal amount of 
followers but these were to be kept apart while the dialogue 
between the two leaders was in progress. Sigurd, however, 
planned that this arrangement could be broken and that his 
men should attack at an appropriate moment. As a result, 
Melbrigte was killed and his disheartened followers were 
discomfited and beaten. Sigurd took off the head of Melbrigte 
and mounting his horse carried it away with him. Melbrigte 
was to get his revenge. He had a prominent tooth which 
rubbed against Sigurd’s leg so that it bled. Poison entered the 
wound and in the end caused the death of Sigurd the Stout. 
Thus Melbrigte although dead apparently had his revenge on 
Earl Sigurd and that due to his famous tooth. The grandfather 
of MacBeth, Finlay Mormaer of Moray was also killed in this 
struggle in the North of Scotland. Thorstein the Red King of 
the Sudreys although along with Sigurd conquered Caithness, 
Sutherland, Ross and part of Moray did not live long to enjoy 
his triumph. About 900 he was killed either in battle or 
according to the Norse by stratagem. Aud or Unn of the Deep 
Mind had at this time left the Hebrides and made her abode in 
Caithness. She began to build a commodious ship in a wood 
in the area with the intention of clearing away from the area 
and eventually living with her kin in Iceland. Meanwhile the 
Scots had recovered the lost part of Moray and Ross and no 
doubt intended eventually to recover Sutherland and 
Caithness as well. 
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Thorstein was married to Thurid whose father was Eyvind 
the Eastmann (or Swede) who lent assistance to King Kjarval 
(Carrol) of Ireland to drive away Viking raiders off his 
territory. As a reward, King Kjarvall allowed Eyvind to marry 
his daughter Rafferta. They had a daughter Thurid, who was 
married to Thorstein the Red. This family of King Thorstein 
possessed royal blood from their father and mother and 
possessed also Celtic as well as Norse blood. Queen Aud 
managed to marry the family well and from these marriages 
were sprung the most notable families in Iceland and from 
them originated the classical sagas of Iceland, for they had a 
great regard for History, Tales, Genealogy and Poetry — all 
very characteristic of Celtic culture. Queen Aud’s great 
favourite however was Olaf Feilan (the wolf) — a tall man and 
strong, goodly to look at and a man of the greatest mettle. 
Him she loved and left people in no doubt that all her wealth 
and property in Hvamm would come to him after her death. 

The Lagmans. After the death of King Thorstein there 
seemed to exist an Interregnum in the Sudreys. During a short 
period the Isles were administered by the Lagmans. The 
Norse name means Law Men and from the name the surname 
Lamont in Scotland is derived. No doubt Godis there were in 
the Sudreys as in Iceland at this time and they possessed 
some legal as well as religious power. When the Althing was 
set up at Thingvellir in Iceland the various districts sent 
representatives to this All Island Convention and they were 
usually the Godis of the various districts. This Icelandic 
Parliament was set up as early as 930 long before the 
Parliament of England had moved from the chrysalis of the 
curias of the Norman Kings. Whether the Lagmans or 
Lawmen of the Sudreys were even earlier than this is a moot 
question. There can be no doubt that they were a body of 
representatives legally uniting scattered areas and this 
occurred sometime between 900 and 962 when the Lagmans 
of the Sudreys raided Western Ireland. At any rate Iceland so 
far as we know is really deserving of the claim that her 
Althing was really the “Mother of Parliaments”. According to 
Dr Todd, to whom we are very much indebted for the 
invaluable book dealing with the wars of the Gaidhall and the 
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Gaill, has this to say that the Lagman was the title of the 
officers or officials. The Four Masters speak of the Lagmans 
as a tribe of the Norsemen in Innsegall or the Hebrides. We 
have no mention of a King of the Sudreys after the death of 
Thorstein the Red and there can be little doubt that during an 
interregnum at least for more that half a century the various 
islands in the Sudreys were organised as Lagmanns. This 
occurred after the death of Thorstein the Red about 900. The 
word Lagmann means men skilled in Norse Law. They were 
also skilled in Norse pagan religion. Hence they were the 
natural leaders of the people. Thus when the people in Iceland 
decided to have an Althing in Thingvellir in 930 they divided 
Iceland into several districts and these chose members to 
represent them in the Althing. These members were usually 
Godis. Indeed as early as the time of Thorstein about 900 
some such institution was held at Dingwall (Thing Vollr or 
Thing Vellir) in the north of Scotland. In the Sudreys, after 
the death of Thorstein, this habit of dividing into clectoral 
areas was simple. The sea did so and various islands near 
each other were grouped and normally chose the Godis who 
were their natural leaders. No doubt, these Godis brought a 
goodly following to help in hosting a military expedition. 
Thus the host was called the Lagmanns. The House of Keys is 
the last remnant of such an institution. Originally it would be 
called in Norse the House of Godis or Gudis. A clue to a 
change in the name can be provided by a little island in the 
Hebrides. Here the island of Gigha means the island of the 
Godi. Hence when Norse gave way to the Gaelic language 
after 1266 the House of Godis or Gudis would alter its vowel 
sound to the House of Gighs. When the English language 
supplanted Gaelic, the House of Gighs became the House of 
Keys. The first mention of the Lagmanns raiding in Ireland 
occurred in 962 under Olamh mac Olaimh. It was a punitive 
expedition. There is however, little doubt that they were 
operating long before this date. It is interesting to note that 
they operated under the leadership of the Hy Ivar (Ogha 
Iamhair) family of Limerick — and with reason. 

There was a good reason for this association. The Kings or 
Lords of Limerick belonged to a notable Norwegian family 
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descended from Ivar brother of the great Viking, Olaf the 
White King of Dublin and husband of the Hebridean princess 
Aud of the Deep Mind, daughter of Ketil Flatneb. Ketil was 
the first King of the Sudreys. King Thorstein of the Sudreys 
was the son of Olaf the White and Aud Ketilsdottir. For long, 
historians believed Ivar was a Dane and among them was 
Canon Roderick MacLeod of MacLeod. Ivar Lord of the 
foreigners of Limerick was the brother in law of Princess Aud 
and Queen of Dublin. The descendants of Ivar, Lord of 
Limerick in time became Kings of the Sudreys, Kings of 
Northumbria and he himself for a year succeeded his brother 
as King of Dublin. Ivar was succeeded in Limerick by 
Sigtrygg, who was killed in a raid on Louth in 896. He was 
succeeded by Aralt O’ Ivar, the son of Sigtrygg or Sitruic. 

4. Aralt O’Ivar ruled over many islands and the Sudreys 
must have been among them. He was killed in a raid on 
Ratheneny in Connaught in 940. 

5. Aulaf or Olaf O’ Sitrygg. Donald Gregory mentions 
Aulaf mac Sitric as the first Norse King of the Sudreys. This 
is erroneous for he was killed in the raid on Louth in 896. The 
Annals of the Four Masters correctly states that the leaders of 
the Lagmans was Amlamh mac Amlaimh, leading the 
Lagmanns in a punitive raid on Louth, Howth and Innis mac 
Nessain in 962 for the slaughter of his father and grandfather 
in the raid of 896. Thereafter, they raided Munster in order to 
avenge their brother Oin (possibly Eoghann). In 937 the 
Kingdom of Wessex began to recover some of the lost 
territory to the Danes in the Treaty of Wedmore in 879. 

Wessex conquered the five Norse cities in the centre of 
England and girded her loins for a final effort to conquer 
Northumbria. This was a challenge to Athelstan. He found 
himself opposed not only by Olaf Cuaran Sigtryggson but 
also the King of Alba who was the father in law of Olaf 
Cuaran (of the sandal), the Lord of Cumbria who feared 
Anglo Saxon ambitions, the Vikings of Dublin, Limerick, 
Waterford and Wexford as well as the Sudreyan Lagmans. In 
a two day battle known collectively as the Battle of 
Brunanburh in 937 Athelstan triumphed. He gained 
Northumbria the bone of contention and Olaf Cuaran, a close 
relation of the Hy Ivar family, had to escape to Ireland. 
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The victory encouraged Norman lawyers and commentators 
of the later feudal age to make extravagant claims that 
England gained not only Northumbria which was the bone of 
contention but also Dublin and all the islands as far as 
Norway. These claims of vassalage not understood at this 
early age were simply treated with contempt. Anlaf O’ 
Sigtrygg disappeared about 962. The next King of the 
Sudreys was Magnus mac Arailt. 

6. Magnus Haraldson or Maccus Mac Arailt Anlaf O’ 
Sigtrygg was succeeded by his first cousin Magnus son of 
Harald O’ Ivar King of Limerick. He became the “Rex 
plurimarum insularum” or King of many islands which no 
doubt included the Sudreys. He made himself King of Man 
and he conquered the Island of Anglesey in 970. His name 
appears on a Charter of Edward the Elder where he proudly 
claims to be the Archipirata or Chief Pirate in the western sea 
and he was not ashamed to use the name. In 968 Limerick, 
then the richest city in Ireland suffered a crowning disaster. 


The fort of Limerick was breached by a great Gaelic hero, 


Brian Boroimhe and the city was delivered to a huge pall of 
smoke and red fire. The Irish carried away a great haul of 
jewels, gold, and silver, costly cloth or silk and satins and 
other coloured cloth as well as saddles that were beautiful and 
foreign. The fort was dismantled: there was a huge crowd of 
captives and they were led to the hill of Saingel. Here those 
fit for war were killed and those not fit were enslaved. Ivar 
O’ Ivar King of Limerick and his two sons, Dubhcheann and 
Cuaillaid escaped in their boat down the River Shannon and 
landed on the island of Innis Cathaigh now known as Scattery 
Island. Here Ivar and his son found sanctuary for a time. 
Meanwhile the resurgence of Irish Gaeldom was gathering 
increasing momentum and it was only a matter of time before 
the island was in the hands of Brian Boroimhe and their fate 
was sealed. To obviate such a tragic eventuality, for Ivar of 
Limerick was a relative of Magnus MacArailt, the latter was 
compelled to violate the Sanctuary. This happened in 970 and 
the Lagmans assisted Magnus to carry out the exploit. In 974, 
Magnus himself sought sanctuary in the same island and he 
not only received it but stayed there for three years. In 977 
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Brian Boroimhe attacked the sanctuary and managed to 
capture it as well as Magnus MacArailt and his two sons. 
They were all put to death. He seemed to be on friendly terms 
with Edgar the Peaceful of England, not because he was his 
vassal but because he was the Archipirata at the time and was 
useful for guarding the English coastline from the roving 
bands of pirates of the age. King Alfred and Ethelred the 
Unready of England used this idea for security but of course 
had to pay for it. Charles the Simple King of France 
employed the same tactics. There is little doubt that King 
Edgar employed Magnus MacArailt and his fleet for the same 
purpose not because he was his vassal but because he was 
well paid for it. When King Edgar in 973 decided to sail his 
barge on the River Dee, it was rowed by several subreguli or 
subkings and the Admiral of the barge was none other than 
Magnus MacArailt. Magnus MacArailt was succeeded by his 
brother Godfrey as King of Man and the Isles. 

7. Godrey Haraldson or Gorrie mac Arailt. He was 
styled “King of the Gaidhealls” and also the King of 
Innsegall. His brother Magnus had obviously conquered the 
Isle of Man for he was called King of Man as well as King of 
many Islands. King Godfrey found himself in trouble with the 
King of Norway who claimed to be the suzerain of the 
Sudreys. Olaf Tryggvason of Norway landed in the Isle of 
Man in 989 and was resisted in a battle which cost 1000 lives; 
Godfrey apparently laid the island waste and captured 2000 
prisoners. Godfrey now had to face the opposition of Sigurd 
the Mighty of Orkney and was compelled to pay his scatt of 
ten golden marks annually to the King of Norway in token of 
his loyalty to his suzerainty. He was also forced to accept 
Harald Gilli the brother in law of Sigurd of Orkney as his 
airer, heir or viceroy, thus supplanting his own three sons. 
King Godfrey, however, managed to build up a powerful 
army. He married the daughter of King Constantine of Alba 
who encouraged him to use his army on more than one 
occasion to devastate the island of Anglesey. He favoured the 
ambitions of the unfortunate Olaf Cuaran Sitricson to become 
King of Ireland. Olaf Cuaran (of the sandal) was King of 
Dublin but that was not really enough in the opinion for the 
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one time King of Northumbria. His opponent was 
Maelseachlainn. The issue was decided in the battle of Tara 
in 980 where Olaf Cuaran and his relative and ally King 
Godfrey of the Gall Ghaidheall suffered defeat. Olave Cuaran 
now retired as a penitent to the island of lona. Here he lived 
an exemplary life, and dying, his remains were buried in this 
sacred soil of Celtic saints and Gaelic Kings of Alba. There is 
little doubt that King Godrey ts the King Orry of Manx 
tradition and almost certainly left them a legislature which 
probably long afterwards was known as the House of Keys. 
The origin of this is difficult and it probably originated from 
“The House of Godis or Gudis”. In the Hebrides we have the 
island of Gigha or the island of the Godi which serve to show 
that in Gaelic the Norse word Godis or Gudis was pronounced 
Gighis. Mispronunciation of Gighis was enough to produce 
Keys. In 989 King Godfrey raided Dalriada and here he was 
killed. 

8. Kenneth Godfreyson or Coinneach mac Gofra or 
Coinneach Mac Gorrie. He had already blotted his copy 
book with Sigurd the Mighty of Orkney when he waged war 
against his protége Harald Gilli and killed him. When he 
became King, he was not likely therefore to pay scatt to the 
King of Norway. He had however restored the independence 
of Man and the Isles. He died about 1002 and was succeeded 
by his brother Raghnall. 

9. Raghnall Godfreyson or Raghnall mac Gofra or 
Raghnall mac Gorrie. His period as King was short and it 
was overshadowed by the control of the Sudreys by Sigurd 
the Mighty of Orkney in the interest of the King of Norway. 
He died c. 1004-1005, King of Innsegall. 

10. Amlaimh Lagmann Godfreyson or Amlaimh 
Lagmann mac Gofra or Gorrie. Raghnall was succeeded by 
his brother Amlaimh Lagmann. The control of Sigurd was 
now beginning to slacken. He was aware that the outlook in 
Ireland was very serious for the Vikings. As early as 980 in 
the contest at Tara between Malseachlainn and the 
unfortunate Olaf Cuaran of the Hy Ivar family for the 
Kingship of Ireland, the Viking ambition had been decisively 
checked. Since then the great hero of the Irish Gael, 
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Boroimhe had gone from success to success and it was now 
all too clear that the decisive stage was nearly reached when 
the Irish Gaels would assert and gain the mastery of their own 
island. Sigurd therefore cultivated the friendship of the 
Sudreys. In particular, he was now convinced that Amlaimh 
Lagmann of Man and the Isles would stand faithful by his 
side in any forthcoming trial of strength with Brian Boroimhe 
and the Irish Gaels. In 1014 the inevitable clash came. Brian 
Boroimhe and his son Murchard led the Irish Gaels: Sigurd 
the Mighty of Orkney and his Lieutenant Amlaimh Lagmann 
of Man and the Isles had support from Vikings in Dublin, 
Limerick and Waterford. After a stubborn contest on the 
Meadow of the Bull the Irish Gaels triumphed and their 
heroic leader Brian Boroimhe, who was the undisputed King 
of Ireland since 1002, was among the slain. The power of the 
Vikings in Ireland was now decisively broken. Among the 
slain were Sigurd the Mighty of Orkney and Amlaimh 
Lagmann of Man and the Isles as well as several well known 
Viking leaders. 

11. Svennir, Svenn, Sweiyn, Suibhne Kennethson. The 
new monarch in Man and the Isles was Svennir or indeed 
Semmair son of Kenneth Godfreyson. He certainly possessed 
several names. To the Vikings he was Svennir or Svenn; to 
the Gaels he was Suibhne Sweiyen or Semmair. He came to 
the throne in 1014. . 

His reign lasted until V034, a period of 20 years, not often 
enjoyed by Kings and leaders in the stormy history of the 
Sudreys. No doubt, the first part of his reign was propitious 
enough. The mighty Sigurd of Orkney was now dead and his 
presence cast no more shadow over Man and the Isles. Earl 
Sigurd the Mighty however was married twice and left 
offspring by both marriages. His second marriage was very 
important for he married no less than the daughter of the 
powerful Malcolm II King of Scotland and the offspring from 
that marriage was very much a chip of the old block. This 
was no less than Thorfinn the Mighty a tall, dark, hooknosed, 
ambitious young man who was received with affection at the 
Royal Court at Scone and in the process had become a friend 
of MacBeth to such an extent that they visited Rome together 
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and scattered coins to please the onlookers. In the early part 
of Svennir’s reign there was a civil war in Orkney between 
Thorfinn and his two elder brothers. Thorfinn triumphed. The 
troubles in Orkney allowed King Svennir of the Sudreys to 
possess an early period of peace. After Thorfinn had 
triumphed over his brothers, his natural, inherited ambitions 
began to assert themselves. He remembered that in the reign 
of Thorstein of the Sudreys, Caithness belonged to the Norse. 
He felt therefore that he had good claim to it. After all, the 
Sudreyan Kings were disinclined to accept the Sovereignty of 
Norway. True his mother was the daughter of a Scottish King 
but his father Sigurd the Mighty was Norse and loyally 
believed in remaining loyal to the King of Norway. He went 
so far as to use force to compel the Sudreys to do so. That 
being the policy of his father, Thorfinn was not the man to 
question it. He would also like to gain control of Galloway. 
He married a niece of the roving Norse pirate Kalv Arnarson 
who had gained a reputation for his raids on the Sudreys. He 
encouraged Kalv to continue his raids in order to produce a 
situation that would lead to successful negotiations with Man 
and the Isles. These raids certainly greatly upset King Svennir 
and being well aware that Kalv was doing what his master 
Thorfinn advised, complained strongly. Thorfinn however 
refused to take any action against Kalv Arnarson unless King 
Svennir agreed to pay his scatt to the King of Norway. This 
Svennir refused to do and the raiding continued until he was 
killed in 1034. He was succeeded by his son known in Gaelic 
tradition as Arailt mac Semmair. 

12. Harald Svennirson or Arailt mac Semmair. No 
sooner was Harald on the Sudreyan throne than the 
negotiations began anew on the vexed problem of the 
successful raiding by Kalv Arnarson especially in the 
Sudreys. They broke down once more on the vexed question 
of acceptance by the Sudreys of the suzerainty of the Kings of 
Norway. No agreement was reached and Thorfinn now 
decided to take action. He expelled Harald Svennirson or 
Arailt mac Semmair from his kingdom in 1036 and he and his 
family found refuge in “Ysland”. The name of this place has 
caused something of a controversy. Some Say it is a mistaken 
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spelling for Ireland: others say it is a mistaken spelling for 
Islay. As it is however, the spelling is perfectly clear and the 
word can only refer to Iceland. Nevertheless the 17th Century 
Irish genealogist Dugald MacFirbis was able to provide 
valuable information on Arailt mac Semmair’s family. He and 
also the Scottish 19th Century genealogist W.F. Skene stated 
that Arailt mac Semmair had a son Godfred and a daughter 
Ealga Faltaluinn. This genealogy strangely appeared in a 
genealogy of Clan MacLean to explain how the Morrisons 
and the MacLeods were connected with that clan. To a certain 
extent, this genealogy also agrees with the Bannatyne 
Manuscript which claims to embody genuine Harris 
traditions. Skene’s genealogy on page 482, Appendix VIII, 
Celtic Scotland, states “Ealga fholtalainn ingean Arailt mic 
Semmair, Righ Lochlan, mathair an Gillemuire sin”. This is 
true enough of the Morrisons but erroneous so far as the 
MacLeods are concerned. True, both clans were descended 
from Harald the Black or Arailt mac Semmair but while the 
Morrisons were descended from Ealga the daughter, the 
MacLeods were descended from the son, Godfred Haraldson 
better known as Gorrie Crovan. The King of Lochlan in this 
genealogy means the King of Man and the Isles not Norway. 

13. Sigtrygg Ragnallson. After the expulsion of Harald the 
Black or Arailt mac Semmair from Man and the Isles 
Thorfinn chose Sigtrygg Raghnallson a member of the 
Northumbrian branch of the Hy Ivar family and therefore a 
distant relation of Harald the Black to rule in his stead. He of 
course agreed to pay scatt to the King of Norway. According 
to historian G.C.V. Young his genealogy reads as follows. 
Sigtrygg son of Raghnall son of Godfred son of Ivar H son of 
Sigtrygg of Dublin son of Ivar of Limerick. 

James Johnstone A.M., Envoy to the King of Denmark and 
Editor of the Chronicon Manniae does not quite agree with 
this. He claimed that Sigtrygg was the son of Amlaibh son of 
Sigtrygg, King of Northumbria. Sigtrygg became King of 
Man and the Sudtreys in 1048 when Harald the Black and his 
family were expelled by Thorfinn and went to Ireland, some 
16 years before Thorfinn died in 1064. King Sigtrygg died 
somewhere between 1060 and 1066. At this time, England 
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was ruled by the saintly Edward the Confessor. He was 
brought up in Normandy, spoke French and was more suited 
to be a monk than a King in stormy times. He welcomed 
Normans to his court. The Normans had lofty ideas of their 
Own importance and believed they were heirs not only of 
Roman culture but also the Christian religion. They despised 
the Anglo-Saxons and not surprisingly were heartily hated in 
return. Before his death, King Edward agreed that his 
successor should be Duke William of Normandy. The Anglo- 
Saxons had other ideas. Their Witan or Wise Men were 
determined that the warrior, Harald, son of Earl Godwin 
should succeed Edward the Confessor. It so happened that 
Harald Godwinson was wrecked off the coast of Normandy 
on one occasion. He was hospitably received by Duke 
William and apparently, according to the Normans, promised 
to accept Duke William as the future King of England. 
Neither the Anglo-Saxons nor their Witan of Wise men 
accepted his claim. When Edward the saintly King died, the 
problem of the succession led to war. The origin of William 
the Conqueror is not only of interest to England but to the 
Orkneys and Hebrides. When Harald Fairhair, infuriated by 
the raids of the dispossessed Vikings on Norway, decided to 
teach the Hebrides and Orkneys a lesson they would never 
forget, he made Ketil Flatneb and Rognvald of Moeri his 
Admirals to punish the raiders. They appear to have done so 
with a will and killed all the Vikings they laid hands on. They 
had to fight and in the end failed to destroy them. In a raid on 
the Sudreys or Hebrides, Ivar the son of Rognvald was killed 
and his father grieved sorely for him. To please him, King 
Harald Fairhair made him Jarl or Earl of Orkney with the 
provision that he would prove his loyalty by paying an annual 
Skatt or tax of ten marks annually. No doubt he also promised 
that neither he nor his heirs would ever again raid Norway. 
His youngest son was Rolf or Rollo and his legs were so long 
that he found it impossible to sit astride a horse. Thus when 
leading a company, he had perforce to walk alongside his 
mounted colleagues. Rolf greatly admired the Hebridean 
Vikings who continued to raid what was once their farms in 
Norway and to kill King Harald’s stewards upon them. Rolf 
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therefore decided to throw in his lot with the raiders despite 
the displeasure of his father. As a result Rolf was driven out 
of Orkney but with a goodly crew of Vikings behind him he 
began to raid England. Here he found plenty of horses but as 
he could not ride them, he was called Rolf Ganger. Finding 
his raids in England not so successful as he would have 
wished, he sailed with his goodly crew to France, then ruled 
by Charles the Simple. He sailed up the Seine to Rouen and 
laid siege to Paris. Charles the Simple was now compelled to 
give him the fair province of Normandy in return for lifting 
the siege of his capital. He was however to accept Charles the 
Simple as King and to show that he meant it, he had to kiss 
the King’s foot. This indignity Rolf Ganger delegated to one 
of his Viking followers who roughly raised the King’s foot so 
that he fell off his seat — to great laughter of his Viking 
companions. Rolf had also to promise to become a Christian 
and to use his best endeavours to prevent any more Vikings 
invading Valland or France. From Rolf Ganger, descended 
the Dukes of Normandy and indeed the future Kings of 
England. The first Duke was William Longsword. He was 
followed by Richard the Fearless. Amazingly enough, he was 
followed by Richard the Good and in turn by Richard the 
Strong who was succeeded by Robert the Devil who was the 
father of William the Bastard who later became King of 
England. He was the King who forced the English to build the 
Tower of London as a safe fortress for him as a capital. 

Duke William of Normandy and Harald Godwineson were 
not the only claimants for the throne of England. More 
distinguished than either was the King of Norway — Harald 
Hardrada the Stern. He wa a mighty and distinguished 
warrior, 7 feet 6 inches in height and possessed of a fine 
handsome and commanding presence. A born leader of 
doughty warriors, he always led from the front and was 
therefore idolised by his followers, who realised he was not 
afraid to share their dangers. He engaged in wars for some 40 
years. His career started in Sweden, where he was wounded 
in battle but escaped across the Baltic, sailed down the 
Niemen to Nijni Novgorod then a flourishing city in Russia. 
Here he was employed by Grand Duke Jaroslav in missions 
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against Poland and Greece and behaved himself so gallantly 
that the Grand Duke was well pleased to marry his daughter, 
Elizabeth, to him. From here, he moved south to 
Constantinople or Byzantium, the centre of the mighty 
Christian Empire of that name: a troubled Empire, faced with 
revolts in Syria and Arabic pirate raids in the Mediterranean. 
The Norwegian King soon proved his mettle here in 
numerous battles in Syria even as far as the Holy Land, 
against Arabic Mohammedan pirates in North Africa and their 
raiders in Sicily. He also dealt with the turbulent Greeks and 
some of his followers left their Norse writings on the marble 
pillars of Piraeus. He became a Captain of the Varangian 
Guards to guard the Byzantine Emperor and his Queen Zoe. 
His prowess was such that Queen Zoe fell in love with him 
but he disregarded her advances. No doubt by his charmed 
life in so many battles, she probably had a flag of Syrian silk 
made for him and blest by the Archbishop of Constantinople 
it was meant to preserve his life in battle. It was called the 
“Land Ravager’. In Dunvegan Castle there is the Faery Flag 
with very much the same purpose. It is made of Syrian silk 
and according to Macleod tradition this is the “Land 
Ravager” of Harald Hardrada King of Norway. There is little 
doubt that Harald’s Varangian Guard in Constantinople was 
recruited from Vikings from Norway, Sweden and even the 
Sudreys, Nordereys and Iceland. Coins, Syriac, Arabic and 
Roman dating from before the birth of Christ to the 11th 
Century have been found not only in Norway and Sweden but 
also in the island of Berneray, Harris in the Sudreys. Clearly 
some Viking leader from that island was involved in Harald’s 
wars to possess a treasury of such coins from the Middle 
East. Harald Hardrada, however, fell out with Empress Zoe 
when he fell in love with her niece so that he was imprisoned 
and having escaped into the Black Sea soon made his way 
north to Russia where he was welcomed by Grand Duke 
Jaroslav. Thereafter he returned to Norway and finding it 
impossible to settle to a peaceful life, engaged in war with 
Denmark and Sweden. He even made a claim for the throne 
of England once the monkish King Edward the Confessor 
died. He did so in the fatal year 1066 and King Harald 
Hardrada forthwith began to raid the east of England. He 
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scaled the huge rock to Scarborough and lighting an 
enormous bonfire, struck terror into the citizens of 
Scarborough who at once surrendered. Having examined the 
coastline in the areas of the Humber and the Ouse, King 
Harald decided to attack the city of York. He had a goodly 
company under him of warriors, which included King Godred 
Sitryggson of the Sudreys as well as Godred Crovan son of 
Harald the Black. This prince no doubt had seen much service 
under King Harald and had certainly gained his respect when 
he decided to marry his daughter Raghnhildis (in Gaelic 
Raghneid) to him. He might even have been his flag bearer 
and carried the “Land Ravager” in front of his army. At any 
rate he was in a position to draft people from the Sudreys and 
Iceland to swell the Norwegian army. When Harald drew near 
the great city of York he found himself confronted by a stout 
English army at Fulford which several Viking skirmishes 
failed to dislodge. King Harald however now used his 
experience. He placed a part of his army in an unseen 
position. He himself at the head of his skirmishers now 
feigned flight. The English now broke their ranks and with 
mighty yells followed the retreating Norse Army which 
quickly turned round to face them as soon as their unseen 
army attacked the English from the rear. The English Army 
was overwhelmed and so many were drowned as they escaped 
across the nearby marshy ground that it was possible for the 
Norse to cross without wetting their feet. Harald Hardrada 
had little time to rejoice over his victory. News came that 
Harald Godwineson, now King of England, was at hand with 
his Huscarles — stout warriors who would not yield an inch. 
The idea was probably brought to England by the Danish 
King Canute and the idea probably stretched further back to 
the famous Wolfskins of King Harald Fairhair of Norway. 
King Harald Hardrada was so keen to engage the English 
King that he began to lead his skirmishers without his helmet 
or his coat of mail and he was to pay for his carelessness. An 
arrow now struck him in the throat and he fell full length to 
die on the ground. The “Land Ravager” was there but did not 
save him this time. This misfortune weakened the morale of 
his men who now retreated pell mell to their ships. Among 
them was Godred Sigtryggson King of Man and the Hebrides 
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as well as the exiled Godred Crovan, son of Harald the Black, 
later to become King of the same area. 

King Harald Godwineson of England had little time to 
rejoice over his victory at Stamford Bridge in 1066. He now 
heard that Duke William of Normandy had landed at 
Pevensey near Hastings. With his victorious Huscarles he was 
away at once by forced marches to the south and arrived in 
remarkable time at Hastings. The Huscarles took up their 
position and gallantly repulsed the furious charges of the 
Norman cavalry. Here the English made the same fatal 
mistake as they had done at Fulford not so long ago. The 
Normans having feigned flight, the Huscarles broke their 
ranks and began to give chase. They were now cut down by 
the Norman cavalry. A ring of them guarded their King to the 
last and King Harald Godwinson was either cut down with a 
Norman sword or like Harald Hardrada died from an arrow, 
not this time in his throat, but in his eye. 

14. King Godred Sigtryggson. As already indicated King 
Godred as well as Godred son of Harald the Black had taken 
part in the battles of Fulford and Stamford Bridge in 1066 and 
had survived. They arrived safely in the Isle of Man where no 
doubt Godred Crovan, the son of Harald the Black was 
hospitably entertained. King Godred died in 1070, four years 
after the battle of Stamford Bridge and was succeeded by his 
son Findgall or Fingal. Thorfinn the Mighty of Orkney the 
supporter of the Northumbrian Hy Ivar as Kings in Man and 
the Isles was now dead since 1064. There was now nothing to 
prevent a clash between the Limerick and Northumbrian 
members of the Hy Ivar over the vexed problem of the 
succession to the throne of Man and the Isles. The former had 
the support of the Hebrides and Iceland. They had not 
forgotten the savage raids of King Harald Fairhair and were 
not prepared to accept the suzerainty of the Kings of Norway 
or to pay them the scatt of ten marks of solid gold. The 
Northumbrian Hy Ivar, like the Earls of Orkney, accepted the 
suzerainty of the Norwegian Kings and the payment of tax. In 
any case their sympathies and outlook tended to look south 
towards England rather than the Hebrides and Iceland. 

Thus when Findgall Godredson became King of Man and 
the Isles he had to face the challenge of Godred Haraldson for 
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the Kingship. Who was Godred Haraldson? According to 
G.V.C. Young he was descended from Eric Bloodaxe one 
time King of York and son to King Harald Fairhair of 
Norway. Such origin would hardly ingratiate him to the 
Sudreyans. According to the Chronicon Manniae, Godred was 
the son of Harald the Black one time King of the Sudreys but 
expelled by Thorfinn after 1030. This viewpoint is supported 
in a genealogy of the Morrisons quoted by W.F. Skene in 
Celtic Scotland, Vol. II, page 482. It gives the name of 
Harald the Black’s father. Harald the Black was Arailt mac 
Semmair, in other words Harald son of Svennir or Suibhne 
Kennethson. The name Svennir is Norse and appears Svennir 
Kennethson while Suibhne is Gaelic and appears later in the 
Gaelic language as Suain, Sween, Sweyn or Swan. Thus 
Godred Haraldson is Godred son of Harald son of Svennir or 
Suibhne son of Kenneth son of Godfrey King of the Sudreys. 
15. Findgall or Fingal Godredson. Fingal! was not long 
on the throne of Man and the Isles when his succession was 
hotly disputed. The people of the Hebrides and Iceland were 
still loyal to the old Limerick branch of the Hy Ivar Kings 
and regarded Godred “Crobh bhan” son of Harald the Black 
as rightful King. This line of Kings had traditionally refused 
to accept the suzerainty of Norway or to pay due scatt to their 
Kings. The Northumbrian branch of the Hy Ivar felt 
otherwise and indeed also showed a tendency of sympathy to 
England in the south rather than the Sudreys and Iceland in 
the North. In 1075 Godred Haraldson therefore found himself 
in possession of a goodly fleet in the North. He invaded Man 
but was repulsed. He tried again some years later and again 
he was repulsed. Sometime about this period King Fingal was 
killed. Godred however tried a third time and this time he was 
successful. His fleet landed at Ramsay and he at once 
deployed a party of 300 men and hid them in a wood in a 
declivity on the side of Skyhill. On the morrow, the Manx 
and the invaders engaged in a furious contest. At its hottest, 
300 men appeared from the wood of Skyhill and charged the 
Manx in the rear. They drove them to the shore and into the 
sea, where they were slaughtered or drowned. Those who 
survived cried to Godred to have pity on them and he 
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remembering his former association with the island yielded to 
their request and put an end to the pursuit. On the following 
day, Godred gave his followers the opinion of dividing the 
island among themselves or pillaging it and returning home. 
They elected to plunder the country to enrich themselves with 
the booty and then to retire home. In the end Godred divided 
the island into two parts. He gave the Northern part to the 
Manx and the Southern part to the Islanders who had 
followed him. This final battle of Skyhill took place in 1079 
and altered the succession to the throne of Man and the Isles. 
The new King of the area was Godred Haraldson or Goraidh 
Crobh bhan (Crovan) son of Arailt mac Semmair or Harald 
the Black. 

16. Godred Haraldson or Goraidh Crovan (white 
palmed). According to G.V.C. Young, Godred was the son of 
Eric Bloodaxe son of King Harald Fairhair of Norway. James 
Johnston in the Chronicon Manniae is in no doubt that he was 
the son of Harald the Black and according to Gaelic 
genealogy therefore the son of Arailt mac Semmir. According 
to the Chronicon he established the feudal system in Man 
probably copied from William the Conqueror in England or 
perhaps from older vintage such as Harald Fairhair of Norway 
and Gorm the Old of Sweden. According to Young he greatly 
improved the law in the island of Man and proved himself a 
good friend of the Christian Church there. He appointed his 
son and heir Lagman as viceroy in the Sudreys and he 
apparently lived in Uist. The Chronicon regarded Goraidh 
Crovan as a mighty conqueror. He conquered Dublin and a 
good part of Leinster. He had however to yield some of these 
conquests in Ireland to the Irish King Muirceartach. He 
apparently humiliated Scotland who at the time was ruled by 
the Saxon King Edgar. The Scots were warned not to use any 
more than three bolts in any ship that they were building. 
Tradition claims that he lived in Islay where he is reputed to 
have died in 1095 from the plague. He was succeeded by his 
son Lagman Godredson. 

17. Lagman Godredson. He was not long in authority 
when he had to crush the rebellion of his brother Harald 
whom he not only captured but deprived him of his eyes and 
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emasculated him in the brutal feudal style. It appears that 
Man and the Isles under the new regime did not regard the 
King of Norway as their sovereign nor pay him ten marks of 
solid gold as Skatt. This was too much for Magnus Barelegs 
the proud Norwegian king. He soon collected a strong fleet to 
daunt the Isles. With him came his skald or bard Biorn 
Crepplehend or Biorn of the Crippled hand. 
Here is his fierce poem of destruction in the Isles: 


In Lewis Isle with fearful blaze 

The house destroying fire plays: 

To hills and rocks the people flye 
Fearing all shelter but the sky 

In Ivist the King deep crimson blad; 
Who dared to bide the Norseman’s strife. 


The hungry battle birds were filled 

In Skye in blood of foeman killed 

And wolves on Tiree’s lonely shore 
Dyed red their hairy jaws in gore. 

The men of Mull were tired of flight, 
The Scottish foemen would not fight, 
And many an island girl’s wail 

Was heard as through the Isles we sail. 
On Sanda’s plain our shields they spy; 
From Islay smoke rise heaven high 
Whirling up from the flashing blaze 
The King’s men oer the island raise. 
South of Kintyre the people fled 
Scared of our swords in blood dyed red, 
And our brave champion onward goes 
To meet in Man the Norseman’s foes. 


We are indebted to Biorn Crepplehend for giving us such 
succinct description of Man and the Sudreys. Indeed we 
receive the Norse spelling of their names. Liodhus, Ivist, 
| Skid, Mul, Tyrvist, Eyin Helga (Iona), I], Mon and Satiri 

(Kintyre) — all well known to the Vikings. The Skald in his 
fierce enthusiasm refrained from telling us what happened to 
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the sacred island of Iona. King Magnus certainly landed on. 
the island and opened the doors to St Oran’s Chapel, peered 
in and then shut the door and warned his followers not to do 
likewise. This was the last Viking visit to Iona for in the year 
1000 A.D. Norway, the Orkneys, Man and the Sudreys and | 
Iceland became officially Christian in religion. In the year 
1098 King Lagman of Man and the Sudreys was hiding 
among his numerous isles and islets in the Hebrides. He at 
last ventured out into the “nesses” where he was captured and 
put in trons. Again in 1103, Magnus Barelegs delivered 
another savage raid on the islands of Man and the Sudreys, no 
doubt because of their hesitation to accept his overlordship 
and to pay him skatt. This time they certainly had to yield. 
Meanwhile King Lagman suffering from a remorse of 
conscience for his cruel feudal treatment of his rebellious 
brother, decided to go to Jerusalem on pilgrimage to salve his 
conscience at the tomb of his Saviour Jesus Christ at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. On the way, he would join a 
band of pilgrims with the same intention for it was necessary 
to travel in a company for it was always possible they would 
be waylaid by vicious robbers. They travelled across Western 
Europe all the way, they would endure cold, hunger, thirst, 
weariness, violence and even disease and death, still 
struggled on in the hope of forgiveness for their sins in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Those who fell by the wayside 
from exhaustion, disease and death, still they struggled on in 
the hope of forgiveness for their sins in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Those who succeeded experienced relief and 
joy beyond description. King Lagman fell a victim to plague 
in 1102 and whether he managed to receive forgiveness is not 
known to us, for he never returned to the Isles to tell the tale. 
His brother Olave Bitling or Olave the Red was now far too 
young to assume the burden of Kingship. He seems to have 
been learning some Kingcraft at the court of Henry I of 
England. The Princes (no doubt, the chief men) of the Isles 
met and decided that a good and wise governor was necessary 
and they appealed to Muircheartach of Ireland who had a 
reputation as a wise King to choose a Governor for them. He 
chose Donald MacTade or rather Donald MacTeige. Power 
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has a tendency to corrupt and Donald felt that he had absolute 
power and gave himself up to corruption and licentiousness 
from 1103 to 1105. Consequently he was driven out. The 
Princes of the Isles now appealed to the King of Norway, 
their overlord, and he chose Ingemund, who if anything 
proved himself even worse than his predecessor. His crimes 
only ended when his house was set on fire and he died in 
torment in the conflagration. 

About this time, the great Icelandic historian, Snorri 
Sturlasson commented on the great changes of his time. He 
reported “people say that when king Magnus came from the 
Viking “cruise” to the western countries, he and many of his 
people brought with them a great deal of the habits and 
fashions of clothing in those western parts. They went about 
in the streets with bare legs and short kirtles and overcloaks 
and there men called him Magnus Barfod or Magnus 
Barelegs. Magnus made a bargain with Edgar, the “Saxon” 
King of Scotland, to ensure peace between them. It was 
decreed that all the islands lying west of Scotland and the 
Mainland which he could pass in a vessel with her rudder 
shipped, should belong to the King of Norway. Now when 
King Magnus came north to Kintyre, he had a skiff drawn 
over the neck of land and shipped the rudder of it. The King 
himself sat in the stern sheets and held the tiller; thus he 
appropriated to himself the land that was on the larboard side. 
Kintyre is a great district, better than the best of the southern 
isles (Sudreys) of the Hebrides excepting Man; and there is a 
small neck of land between it and the Mainland of Scotland, 
over which longships are often drawn.” 

There is little doubt that the people of Man and the Isles 
were far from satisfied during the minority of the diminutive 
Olaf the Red. They were now ruled by the King of Norway 
and had to pay him tax. This lasted until the King Magnus 
Barelegs of Norway, their overlord, was killed during a raid 
on Ireland in 1103. 

18. King Olaf Godredson or Olaf Bitling or Olaf the 
Red. Snorre Sturlasson exceeded himself in his description of 
King Magnus Barelegs. “King Magnus had a helmet on his 
head: a red shield in which inlaid a gilded lion; and was girt 
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with a sword Legbiter, of which the hilt was of tooth (ivory) 
and the hand grip wound about with gold thread; and sword 
was extremely sharp. In his hand he had a short spear, and a 
red silk cloak over his coat, on which both before and behind 
was embroidered a lion in yellow silk and all the men 
acknowledged that they had never seen a brisker and statelier 
man”. In an action, an Irish spear penetrated the flesh above 
his knees. He broke it and shouted to his men “Nothing hurts 
me”, he was struck in the neck by an Irish battleaxe and this 
proved the death blow. No doubt news of the death of this 
valiant Norse King was welcomed in the Sudreys. It was now 
time for Olaf, their own Prince, to become King. He was 
diminutive in size and hence was called Olaf Kleening (the 
Short) or Olaf Bitling (the Bit). From his complexion, he was 
called Olaf the Red. He spent some time in the court of Henry 
I. He was a man of peace and made close alliances with 
Scotland and Ireland. He married Effrica daughter of Fergus 
of Galloway, by whom he had issue Godred, Reginald, 
Lagman, Harald and Ragnhilldis who married Somerled the 
Mighty progenitor of Clan Donald and Clan Dougal. Olaf had 
also several concubines for this was the age of handfast 
marriages despite the loud disapproval of the Church. 
According to the Chronicles of Man, it was the marriage of 
Regnhildis to Somerled that was the cause of the ruination of 
the Kingdom of Man and the Isles. King Olaf was a good 
friend of the Church for in 1134 he gave the abbot of Furness 
a portion of his land to found the monastery of Russin. He 
also provided land and privileges to other churches in the 
Isles. The sons of Harald, brother of Olaf the Red, who were 
educated in Dublin, insisted that the King should give them 
half his Kingdom and landed with a force in the Isle of Man 
to reinforce their claim. King Olaf hesitated to obey but 
promised to consider the matter. The upshot was that they 
decided on his assassination. King Olaf with his retinue 
arrived at the appointed rendezvous at the harbour of Ramsay. 
The King sat with his retinue on one side; his nephews with 
their retinue on the other. All of a sudden, up rose Reginald 
the elder son of Harald and moved toward the King as if he 
intended to salute him. Instead, however he gripped his 
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gleaming, sharp sword and with one deft powerful stroke 
lopped off the King’s head. This done, the murderers divided 
the Isle of Man between them and a few days later collecting 
a fleet they sailed to Galloway with the intention of 
conquering that province. The people of Galloway had other 
ideas. They formed a circle and hence were obviously 
determined to resist manfully. Fully aware of this, the sons of 
Harald returned to the Isle of Man in great haste and set about 
massacring and expelling all the Gallovidians they found 
there. In the same year 1142 Godred the eldest son and heir of 
the deceased King Olaf the Red arrived from Norway. He had 
already paid homage to the King of Norway and was allowed 
to stay some time at the Norwegian court. 

19. Godred Olafson. The next King of the Sudreys was 
Godred Olafson. In a few years he developed into a tyrant. As 
a result he alienated his chief men. One of them, Thorfinn, 
son of Ottar, sailed to Argyle and invited Somerled the 
progenitor of Clan Donald that he should progress through 
the Isles, display his eldest son Dougall and that he was 
certain that Islemen would welcome him as the successor of 
Olaf. Dougall was the son of Somerled and Raghnhild the 
daughter of the assassinated King Olaf of the Sudreys. Of 
course, if this operation was to succeed then King Godred 
Olafson would be dethroned. It was not likely that Godred 
would accept this without a struggle. One of the Chief men of 
the Isles was Paul Balkeson having received wind of what 
was in store for King Godred, hastened to inform him with 
. the result that King Godred, alarmed, collected a fleet and 
sailed to the north to deal with his brother in law, Somerled. 
Somerled was ready for him with a fleet of 80 ships in the 
Sound of Jura. A fierce naval battle was fought on the night 
of the Epiphany, January 6, 1156. By morning an 
arrangement was made whereby the Kingdom of Man and the 
Isles was to be divided. Dougall received the islands south of 
the Point of Ardnamurchan except the Isle of Man and Arran 
as well as the Sudreyan islands north of the Point of 
Ardnamurchan. The Chronicle of Man bewails this 
arrangement as the destruction of the Kingdom of the Isles 
and blames Somerled and his family. In fact, the culprit for 
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this tragedy was no less than the tyrant King Godred of the 
Isle of Man. Somerled was a powerful Chief in his day. His 
family consisted of five sons — Dougall, Reginald, Angus, 
Gillechaluim and Olaf. There was one daughter Bethog. Two 
years after the naval battle at Ardnamurchan, Somerled felt 
constrained to invade the [sland of Man to drive Godred from 
his throne. Godred succeeded in escaping to reach his 
suzerain the King of Norway where he remained in safety 
until Somerled was killed. In 1164 Somerled landed at 
Renfrew with a huge fleet of 160 ships. Chroniclers claimed 
that he aimed at no less than the conquest of Scotland and 
that his huge army was beaten by a few men. Such statements 
can be dismissed. At the time, the King of Scotland was 
Malcolm the Maiden and he and his family were very much 
under the influence of the King of England who by means of 
a policy of feudalisation and anglicisation was striving ‘to 
make the kingdom of Scotland a province of England. 

Such a policy was of course anti-Gaelic and anti- 
Columban. Somerled, of course, opposed this policy, 
favoured the Columban Church as well as the claim of the 
MacHeth family to the throne of Scotland. Somerled and his 
son Malcolm were on their way to oppose Malcolm the 
maiden when they were assassinated at Renfrew, no doubt, by 
a paid assassin. Hence the leaderless army returned home and 
no battle was fought. On the death of Somerled, Dougall 
succeeded to the larger portion of his Argyle estate: Reginald 
the ancestor of Clan Donald received the Isles. He was a good 
friend of the Church, repaired the monastery at Iona and built 
the monastery of Saddell. Bethog, the daughter of Somerled 
became a nun and built the nunnery in [ona as well as the 
Church of the Trinity in Carinish, North Uist. 

In the Isle of Man, Ranald a brother of Godred with the 
help of a local sheriff made himself King. Not for long 
however. Godred returned from Norway, overthrew and 
mutilated Ranald, and made himself King of Man, Arran and 
the Norse Isles of Ljodhus, Ivist, Bara and Skid. The Mull 
and the Islay group in the Sudreys now belonged to Reginald 
the son of Somerled. King Godred of Man resided in his 
castle of Peel on St Patrick’s Isle. Here he built the Church of 
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St German and it later became the Cathedral Church. In 1187 
Godred Olafson died in St Patrick’s Isle and was buried in 
Jona. King Godred had two sons Reginald and Ivar, probably 
from a handfast marriage. There was another son Olaf the 
Black born of a lawful marriage of Godred to the daughter of 
Macloughlan son of Murrough, King of Ireland. Olaf however 
seems to have been three years old before this marriage. 
Before he died, King Godred Olafson appointed his young 
son Olaf, though only 11 years old, as his heir. The Manx, 
however, on hearing of the death of King Godred sent a 
messenger to his eldest brother Reginald, now a full grown 
man, and residing in the northern Isles. They pointed out that 
as his brother Olaf was far too young, they implored him to 
take on the responsibility of being crowned King of Man and 
the Isles. Reginald was delighted to accept the offer. His first 
problem was how to deal with the legitimate heir, his young 
brother Olaf the Black. 

20. Reginald Godred (usurper) 1187-1224. The Chronicle 
of Man proceeds as follows: “Reginald gave his brother 
Olave a certain island called Lewis which is said to be more 
extensive than the other islands, but thinly populated, because 
it is mountainous and rocky and almost totally unfit for 
cultivation. The inhabitants live mostly by hunting and 
fishing. Olave took possession of this island and dwelt there, 
living however, very scantily. Finding that the island could 
not support himself and his followers, he went frankly to his 
brother Reginald who was then residing in the Isles and spoke 
to him as follows: ‘You know my brother, and King, that the 
Kingdom of the Isles were mine by hereditary right but as the 
Lord chose you for its governor, I do not grudge it to you nor 
am I discontented because you have been raised to the 
supreme dignity of king. I now, therefore, beg that you will 
allot me land somewhere in the Isles sufficient for my own 
decent maintenance and that of my followers, for the Island 
of Lewis which you gave me is unequal to my support’. When 
King Reginald heard this, he promised to take advice on the 
subject. 

On the following day, Olaf appeared and obeyed the 
summons of King Reginald. He was seized, bound and carried 
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in chains to William the Lion, King of Scotland and was 
imprisoned in Marchmont Castle. This is disputed: Robertson 
claims he was imprisoned in Roxburgh Castle and Dr Goss 
that he was imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle. 

About this time the sons of Somerled attacked the isle of 
Skye while a Norwegian force came to the Hebrides and 
plundered Iona. King Reginald had come under the protection 
of King John of England. At the time the Northern Isles 
supported Olaf the Black and one of leaders was Pal Balkeson 
the powerful sheriff of Skye as well as hersir of Harris and 
owner of considerable lands in Skye. 

The Norwegians also supported Olaf the Black and hence 
their raid on the island of Iona, which belonged to the sons of 
Somerled as well as the devastation of the Isle of Man. The 
behaviour of King John of England who had promised to 
protect King Reginald and his supporters in the Isle of Man 
and then five years later sent an army under Fulke to 
devastate the Isle of Man, leaves no doubt that he was a man 
who at all times could not be trusted. Young tries to find an 
explanation for King John’s behaviour in the rapprochement 
between King Richard and the King of Norway. Reginald and 
his son Godred went to Norway to pay homage to its king 
Inge If. This only lasted for a couple of years because he now 
declared himself the vassal of King John of England. The 
only excuse that can be offered for such conduct is simply 
because of its geographical position. King Reginald felt it 
was more profitable for him to have England as an ally than 
Norway. In 1214 King William the Lion of Scotland died and 
before his death he gave orders that all his prisoners should 
be released. Thus Olaf the Black gained his freedom. He 
visited his brother in the Isle of Man and then set out to Spain 
to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of St James of 
Campostella, one of the great places of pilgrimage at the 
time. When he returned, he again visited Reginald who 
received him kindly. Reginald however persuaded Olaf to 
marry Joan a daughter of a nobleman in Kintyre and indeed a 
sister of Reginald’s own wife. He again gave Ljodhus to Olaf 
and his bride and they went to live there and so the area was 
hardly as poor and unattractive as Olaf had complained about 
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before he was seized and thrown into prison at Marchmont 
Castle. Like King John, King Reginald actually gave his 
Kingdom to the Pope and received it back. It was a desperate 
expedient to gain security now that his superior King John 
had died. It certainly demonstrates the power of the Papacy at 
this time. At the nod of Pope Innocent III, the mightiest 
monarchs trembled. Between 1220 and 1223 Reginald the 
Bishop of the Isles paid a visit to the Sudreys to visit the 
Churches. He happened to be the son of a sister of Olaf the 
Black. Olaf joyfully went to meet his nephew and celebrated 
the occasion with a banquet. King Reginald was not so 
pleased and said to Olaf that he would have little to do with 
him unless the Catholic Church declared that “you were 
unlawfully married”. The Bishop added further fuel to Olaf’s 
embarrassment when he said “Know you not that you lived 
long with the cousin of her who is now your present wife”. 
Olaf did not deny this but said he had kept her as a 
concubine. A Synod was now held to settle the matter. Bishop 
Reginald separated Olaf the Black and his wife Joan. 
Afterwards Olaf married Christina daughter of Fearchar mac 
an t-Sagairt, the powerful Earl of Ross as well as Abbot of 
Maolruibhe and Abbot of Fearn. At this time the Church was 
opposed to marriages between cousins. No doubt Olaf’s 
uncanonical marriage was a handfast marriage which was 
common enough in those days. The divorce of Jauon or rather 
Joan, the wife of Olaf the Black, infuriated her sister who was 
the Queen of the Sudreys as the wife of King Reginald. The 
Chronicle of Man explains what happened in no uncertain 
manner. “But the wife of King Reginald of the Isles, pained 
by the separation of her sister from Olaf and moved by gall of 
bitterness, and sower of all the discord between Reginald and 
Olaf, who was in the Isle of Skye, wrote secretly in the name 
of King Reginald to her son Godred, who on receipt of the 
letter, collected a force and went to Lewis for the purpose of 
carrying out his mother’s wicked desires”. Olaf the Black 
entered a small boat with a few men and with difficulty 
managed to escape and avoid Godred. He now fled to his 
father in law Ferchar Earl of Ross while Godred laid waste 
the whole island of Lewis, killed a few of the inhabitants and 
then returned home. 
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At that time the Viscount of Skye, a brave warrior and of 
great influence lived in the Hebrides. He was Pal son of Balki 
(or Pall Balkason). He was a man, whose power and energy 
were felt throughout the whole Kingdom of the Isles. Having 
refused to consent to the murder of Olaf, he fled from Godred 
and resided as well as Olaf with the Earl of Ross. 

After a few days Olaf and Pal swore an oath of mutual 
defence. They secured a single vessel and sailed from Ross to 
the Isle of Skye. Here they concealed themselves for some 
nights but sent out spies to discover information and from 
them they learned that Godred was residing on a certain 
island called the Island of St Colm (probably Portree rather 
than the island of Iona). Godred lived there without fear or 
any apprehension, attended by a few attendants. Upon hearing 
this Olaf and Pal assembled all their friends and 
acquaintances and all others willing to join them. They 
surrounded the island in the silence of the night, bringing 
over five ships from the nearest point of the shore, which was 
two furlongs from the above mentioned island. Godred and 
his companions were thrown into consternation when they 
rose in the morning and saw themselves surrounded. They 
decided to resist manfully but in vain. At 9 o’clock in the 
morning Pal and Olaf entered the island with their force and 
put to death all who were found outside the church. They 
seized Godred and after castrating him put out his eyes. Olaf 
objected but Pal was obdurate. This happened in the year of 
grace 1223. 

Next summer, Olaf after receiving hostages from all the 
Chieftains of the Isles, returned to Man with a fleet of 32 
ships and anchored at Ronaldsway. Not long after, he and 
Reginald agreed to partition the Sudreys. Man went to Olaf 
the Black with the title of King. The following summer, 
Reginald joined by Allan, Prince of Galloway sailed with the 
Manx Army on an expedition. The aim was to deprive Olaf of 
the Isles he had gained in the partition and unite them with 
his own dominions. The Manx however liked Olaf and hence 
Reginald and Allan were obliged to give up the enterprise and 
re-embark. On pretence of going to England, Reginald 


obtained 100 marks from his subjects. This money he wasted 
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at the court in Galloway when he married his daughter to Earl 
Allan. So annoyed were the people of the Isle of Man at this 
imposition that they sent for Olaf and placed the sceptre in 
his hands. 

21. Olaf the Black or Olaf Godredson 1187-1237 
(legally), 1224-1237 (actually). King Reginald of Man had 
ruled Man and the Isles until 1228. In that year, Olaf the 
Black began his reign and with the nobility of Man made a 
circuit of the Isles. King Reginald however was not finished 
yet and he had a staunch friend in Allan, Prince of Galloway. 
Together with the Earl of Athole, Allan of Galloway invaded 
the southern part of Man and destroyed churches and slew 
anyone who came their way as well as causing considerable 
desolation. He left commissioners in Man to collect tributes 
promised to him. King Olaf returned with a fleet, manned by 
his Hebridean supporters, and surprised the Gallovidian tax 
collectors, forcing them hurriedly to depart. With five ships 
in the middle of winter, the Gallovidian Chief returned and 
burned all the ships belonging to the Hebrideans at St 
Patrick’s Isle. Meanwhile King Olaf began to ingratiate 
himself with the Manx by pretending to have forgiven his 
brother Reginald. Thus Olaf the Black was now as acceptable 
as King in the Isle of Man as in the Northern Isles. Despite 
this, it was quite clear that the two brothers could only solve 
their problems on the battle field. King Olaf on St Valentine’s 
Day 1230 drew up his Army at Tingwall. Reginald soon 
arrived with the Army under his command. According to the 
Chronicle of Man, “Olaf soon commenced the attack and 
charged with such impetuosity that he drove the enemy before 
him like a flock of sheep. During the pursuit some ruffians 
overtaking Reginald slew him on the spot without the 
knowledge of Olaf’. He however never called the perpetrators 
to account. The monks of Russin conveyed the body of 
Reginald to the Abbey of St Mary in Furness. Olaf the Black 
after this victory set out for the court of Norway to be 
accepted as King of Man and the Isles by his Suzerain. But 
before his arrival, the King of Norway had conferred that 
dignity on Ospac Aumandson and also permitted him to 
assume the further title of Haco. 
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King Hakon of Norway not only allowed Ospak or Uspak 
Aumandson (alias Ospak, son of Dougall, grandson of 
Somerled) but granted him a goodly company and fleet to 
escort him to the Isles. Olaf the Black and his friend Pal 
Balkesson had stayed for four nights in Bergen and were most 
disappointed with the amazing decision of King Hakon. In the 
company of Pal and his son, Balki Junior, Olaf the Black 
sailed in Pal’s ship first of all to the Orkneys. Young Balki 
and his friend Ottar Snowball left them and sailed south to 
Skid and here at Westfirth (probably Loch Dunvegan) they 
met Torkel Tormodson with his two sons whom they killed 
but the third escaped because he sprang into a cask that was 
floating alongside the ship and which continued to float to the 
mainland of Scotland. Thereafter, Balki and his friend Otter, 
rejoined King Ospak of the Isles and sailed to Islay. Here 
they met Ospak’s two brothers and had a great feast. Now the 
Northern Isles were very much displeased with the decision 
of King Hakon of Norway and attacked the Southern Isles. 
They slew Somerled a kinsman of King Ospak and put his 
brother in fetters. Not for long, however, for King Ospak 
soon released his brother Duncan. Obviously the Northern 
Isles came to terms with King Ospak and accepted him as 
King of the Isles. With a mighty fleet of 80 ships, they sailed 
south of Kintyre to the island of Bute. Here they found the 
island well protected by a strong castle at Rothesay. The 
Norse ran furiously up to the castle only to be met with a 
fusillade of arrows from the Scots on the battlements. 
Nothing daunted, the Vikings made a “hard assault”. The 
Scots defended well and poured down boiling pitch as well as 
lead and heavy stones. Thus fell many Norsemen and many 
were wounded. The Vikings however “bound over them 
flakes of wood” and hewed at the wall where the stone was 
soft and the wall crumbled before them. Three days they 
fought the Scots in the fort before they managed to take it. 
They captured a Scottish knight and received 300 merks 
(“burnt silver’) as ransom. Three hundred Norsemen and 
Sudreyans were killed in the siege of Rothesay Castle. 
Thereafter they “fell into a storm” and lost three ships and all 
their crew. On the way to the Isle of Man King Ospak fell 
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sick for he had been hit by a huge stone and here he died to 
the great grief of his men. The Norsemen departed for home 
but Olaf the Black and Pal Balkesson stayed behind. Here 
they decided to pay a visit to Applecross to see the mighty 
Fearchar Mac An t-Sagairt who was not only the Abbot of the 
Church of St Maolruibhe but also the Abbot of Fearn. On the 
way, they were attacked at Kintyre so that they had to alter 
course and make for Ljodhus. On the way they fell in with 
Tormod Torquilson who had made the remarkable escape in 
the cask. They chased him and slew some of his men, took all 
his stores and made his wife captive. Godred Donn who had 
designs on the throne of Man and the Isles learned that Olaf 
the Black and Pal Balkesson intended to visit Applecross. He 
made his way to Skye in order to assassinate Olaf King of the 
Isles. Pal, however, from friends in Skye was aware of the 
plot. The tables were turned and Godred Donn was captured 
at Portree and he was blinded and gelded. Not long 
afterwards, Godred Donn had his revenge for the managed to 
kill Pal Balkesson in 1231 in Ljodhus. Shortly afterwards, he 
himself suffered the same fate. Thus Olaf the Black now 
reigned undisputed King of Man and the Isles. Pal Balkesson 
became the foster father of his son Leoid,who became the 
progenitor of the Chiefs of Clan MacLeod. He seems to have 
had more affection for his foster son than for his own family 
for he donated to him Harris, Trotternish, Waternish, Sleat 
and Snizort. To his son Young Balki, he bequeathed the 
island of Berneray and Sannd, Sannt or Sandey in North Uist 
and the Clan Mhic Phail who for many generations held the 
profitable farm of Baile MhicPhail were probably descended 
from him. Olaf the Black died in 1237 and was buried in 
Rushen Abbey. He left the throne to his young son Harald. 

22. Harald Olafson or Arailt mac Amlaimh, 1247-1248. 
He was drowned off the Shetland Islands where his ship was 
wrecked. He was succeeded by his brother Reginald or 
Richard. 

23. Ruiseart Olafson began his reign in 1249 and was 
assassinated by a knight, Ivar. 

24. Magnus Olafson was the last King of Man and the 
Isles. 1250 to 1265. 
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The Battle of Largs 1263 


The Kings of Scotland were exceedingly anxious to recover 
the Hebrides. King Alexander II collected an army for the 
invasion of the Isles but he died at Kerarra near Oban. His 
son ‘Alexander III was more-peaceful and he sent an envoy to 
King Haco of Norway to buy. the Hebrides. King Haco was 
insulted and pointed out that he was not so poor that he 
needed to sell the Isles for money for the Isles were his 
inheritance. The only option now left to the King of Scots 
was to invade the islands and wrest them from the King of 
Norway. William, Earl of Ross, was commissioned to invade 
the Isle of Skye: the South of Scotland was well guarded with 
several feudal castles. King Haco, however, was not idle: he 
collected a fine fleet in Bergen. He sailed south and landed in 
Ljodhus and Skye for provisions. Here at the Carline Stone at 
Kyle Akin, which commemorates his name, King Haco was 
reinforced by King Magnus of Man and his relatives. He then 
sailed by Mull, Kerarra to Gigha, and Lamlash in Arran. In 
the end he reached the Cumbraes. Finding it difficult to feed 
his host, he commissioned 60 ships under King Magnus of 
Man to sail up Loch Long. These ships belonged to the 
Sudreyans and at their head was King Magnus of Man, King 
Dougall and his brother Alan as well as Margad and Angus 
and at the head of the Norsemen in the company Viglief 
Priest’s son and Ivar Holm. “They drew boats over the land to 
a great lake which is called Loch Lomond. Round it was the 
land of Earl of Lennox and in it well tilled islands. These 
isles were wasted with fire and sword and they burned the 
district round the lake and wrought much mischief. Alan 
Dougall’s brother went almost across Scotland and slew many 
aman. He took many hundreds of cattle and did much 
ravage.” When they returned to their boats it was discovered 
that many of them had been burned by the Scots and in any 
case the weather was violently stormy and it was impossible 
for them to return in time to feed their hungry comrades 
sheltering at the Cumbraes. 

On Monday October Ist, it blew a hurricane of hail and 
wind. The following day it was not much better: a bark sailed 
down and fouled King Hakon’s ship so that more anchors had 
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to be thrown out to hold her. The bark finally sailed down to 
the Cumbraes until she landed on the shore at Largs right in 
front of the Scottish Army. Soon more Viking ships were 
driven ashore. The Scots attacked the Vikings “who had the 
greatest hardship” but the Vikings with difficulty drove them 
back. King Haco with a force sailed to the Scottish shore 
where he landed and they took away what the Scots had left 
of the cargo of the Viking bark. The Scots now moved down 
and Haco was advised to return to his ship, Two hundred men 
under Ogmund Crowdance took up their place on the hill and 
there were 700 men on the shingle. The Scots moved down 
with a hail of arrows and Irish bills. Some Vikings panicked 
when they saw the great number of the Scots and ran for their 
boats so that they sank and some men were lost. Andrew Pot 
jumped over two boats into a third and so fared from the land. 
Led by Andrew Nicholas’ son, Thorlaug the Host, Ogmund 
Crowdance and Paul Sour, the Vikings turned round at the 
long ship. There was a hard battle.Here fell Sir Piers de 
Curry. Andrew Nicholson reached the Scottish van and struck 
at Sir Pier’s thigh with such force that he cut it off through 
the armour with his sword which penetrated the saddle. The 
Vikings stripped him of his beautiful belt. The hardest 
conflict then began. Sir Piers had a helmet plated with gold 
and set with precious stones. He rode gallantly up to the 
Norwegians repeatedly and then back to the Scots before he 
was killed. A great storm was now on and King Haco could 
not get his force on land. But Rognvald and Eilif of 
Nautadale managed to land to reinforce the Vikings on shore 
and the Scots withdrew up the hill, and there was a lingering 
fight between them for a while with shot and stones. The 
Vikings now returned to their boats and with difficulty in the 
storm rowed out. Next morning, on October 4th, the Vikings 
returned to the shore to collect the bodies of their comrades 
who were slain. King Hakon led the bodies of his men to the 
Old Kirk at Largs. When the Vikings had weighed anchor 
ready to retire, it was then that the squadron sent up Loch 
Long and Loch Lomond returned. After burning the ships on 
the shore, the Vikings sailed to Lamlash and lay there some 
nights. Then they sailed to the Mull of Kintyre and Gigha and 
from there to Islay, Kerarra and Mull and lay there some 
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nights. Here, departed from King Haco, Dougall and Alan and 
King Magnus of Man bade Good Bye to the King before this. 
King Haco gave the Isles of Bute to Roderick of the Isles. 
Margad received Arran and Dougall got the castle of 
Dunaverty in Kintyre. The Viking fleet now made for Loch 
Snizort in Skye and after rounding Cape Wrath reached Loch 
Eribol in the Orkneys. At Kirkwall, King Haco, a very 
disappointed man, took to his bed and spent his last hours 
listening to his scald or historians relating the heroic deeds of 
his forefathers, the old Kings of Norway. He was probably 
very much worried what Woden would think of him dying in 
his bed. It was well known in Viking circles that Woden had 
no time for men who died like that. 

According the Bremner, in his book “The Norsemen in 
Alban”, “the Hebrides was not wrested from Norway at the 
Battle of Largs. That came three years later as a result of 
protracted negotiations in the Treaty of Perth, 1266. The 
superiority of Man and the Isles was handed over by King 
Magnus Hakonson of Norway to the King of Scots for 4000 
marks payable within 4 years and 100 marks annually in 
perpetuity. It was not therefore wrested from Norway by 
force of arms but voluntarily ceded to them for a pecuniary 
considerations. William, Earl of Ross, was granted Ljodhus 
and Skye by King Alexander HI. The two sons of the 
MacRuairies received Uist and the lesser Isles belonging to 
them under the Norse. Angus Mor MacDonald received Islay 
and Ewen held lands in Argyle under the feudal lordship of 
the Scottish King Alexander II. 
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Sovereignty oí the Sudreys or Man and the Isles 


Ketil Flatneb Bjornson (died 885) 

Helgi Ketilson (expelled 887) | 

Thorstein the Red Olafson (killed 900) 

Harald Sigtryggson or Harald O’ Ivar or Aralt o” Ivar 
Aulaf or Olaf O’ Sigtryggson 

Magnus Haraldson or Maccus Haralfson or Maccus mac 
Arailt 

Godfrey Haraldson or Gofra mac Arailt or Gorrie mac 
Arailt 


. Kenneth Godfreyson or Cineadha mac Gofra or 


Coinneach mac Gorrie 

Raghnall Godfreyson or Raghnall mac Gofra or Raghnall 
mac Gorrie 

Amlaimh Lagmann Godfreyson or Amlaimh mac Gofra 
or Amlaimh mac Gorr 


. Svennir Kennetheson or Suain mac Cineadha or Semmair 


mac Chineadha 


. Harald Svennirson or Aralt mac Semmair or Harald the 


Black 


. Sigtrygg Raghnallson Sitric mac Raghaill 

. Godred Sigtryggsson Gorrie mac Sitric 

. Findgall Godredson or Finald mac Gorrie 

. Godred Haraldson or Gorrie mac Aralit or Gorrie Crobh 


bhan 


. Lagmann Godredson Aultaf mac Gorrie or Olaf the Red 


Olaf Godreson Aulaft mac Gorrie or Olaf the Red 
Godred Olafson or Gorrie mac Amlaimh or Gorrie Dubh 
Raghall mac Godfrey or Reginald mac Gorrie Dubh 


. Olaf Godredson Amlaimh mac Gorrie Dubh or Olgair 


mac Ochdraidh or Olaf the Black 


. Harald Olafson or Aralt mac Amhlaimh Dhuibh 
. Richard Olafson or Ruiseart mac Amhlaimh Dhuibh 
. Magnus Olafson or Manus mac Amlaimh Dhuibh 
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Royal Connection 


Grim the Ram of Sogn Olaf son of Godred 
| son of King Halfdan 
of the Upplands 
Bjorn Buna Helgi 
1. Ketil Flatneb Ingjald 
of Raumsdale | 
2. Helgi Bjolan Aud == Married Olaf the White Ivar of 
of Dublin Limerick 
3. King Thorstein the Red Sigtrygg - 
Si 896 
Amhlaimh 4. Aralt O’ Ivar 


SL 896 


5. Amlaimh 6. Magnus 7. Godfrey 
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Family Tree 


Halfdan King of the Upplands in Norway 
| 


Godred 
| 
Olaf 
| 
Helgi 
Ingjald 
Olaf the White King of Dublin Ivar Lord Auisle 
married Aud ketilsdottir of Limerick 
Sigtrygg 
Aulaf Aralt 
Aulaf Magnus Godfrey 
Kenneth Raghnall Amlaimh 
Lagmann 
Svennir 
Aralt mac Semmair or Harald the Black 
Gorrie Crovan 
Lagman Olaf the Red 
| 
Godred the Black 
Raghnall (usurper) Olaf the Black 


Harald Ruiseart Magnus 
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